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PREFACE. 


On  the  death  of  Schiller,  Körner  requested  his 
family  to  retuin  him  his  Letters,  that  he  might  derive 
some  consolation  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  from 
the  possession  of  a  perfect  record  of  their  long-con- 
tinued friendship.  In  the  edition  of  Schiller's  Works, 
published  by  Körner,  the  latter  availed  himself,  to  some 
extent,  of  this  Correspondence.  But  though  the  curi- 
osity of  the  literary  world  was  for  a  long  time  excited 
by  the  few  extracts  contained  in  the  sketch  of  Schiller's 
Life,  prefixed  to  that  edition,  to  possess  the  entire  Cor- 
respondence, Körner  could  never  make  up  his  mind 
to  give  to  the  public  what  had  growTi  upon  his  heart 
as  the  most  cherished  of  his  mental  enjoyments,  and 
his  wife,  who  survived  him,  respected  this  feeling  of 
her  departed  husband  so  sacredly,  that  on  her  death 
these  Letters  were  found  arranged  in  regular  order 
amongst  Kömer's  papers.  They  afterwards  became 
the  property  of  his  adopted  son,  Ulrich  von  Steinbeck, 
of  Freienwald,  on  the  Odex',  who,  fully  appreciating 
what  was  due  to  his  countiy,  and  knowing  what  an 
inestimable  treasure  was  in  his  hands,  permitted  the 
present  publication.      These  Letters  then  were  given 
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to  the  world  with  that  respectful  feeling  which  every 
German  entertains  for  the  memory  of  Schiller.  So 
rich  in  truth  of  heart  and  mind  were  their  con- 
tents, that  with  few  exceptions,  it  was  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  omit  any  portion  of  them.  Much  of  little  or 
no  importance  might  have  been  left  out,  such  as 
greetings,  commissions,  and  matters  of  that  nature, 
but  their  omission  would  have  mutilated  the  work. 
But  the  bitter  feeling  to  which  similar  publications 
have  given  rise,  owing  to  the  remarks  they  contain  on 
persons  still  living,  advised  caution,  and  we  also  wished 
to  avoid  casting  even  the  slightest  shadow  over  the 
pure  enjoyment  which  this  memorable  friendship  con- 
veys. This  remark,  however,  more  especially  refers 
to  unimportant  personages. 

So  much  reserve  was  not  necessary  with  regard  to 
public  characters,  whose  works  and  lives  have  been 
before  the  public,  and  whose  names  are  as  well  known 
as  that  of  the  illustrious  man  who  pours  out  his  whole 
soul  in  these  volumes. 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  every  thing  likely 
to  throw  light  upon  the  portrait  of  Schiller,  has  been 
carefully  preserved. 
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INTIiODUCTION. 


The  original '  publication,  from  which  the  present 
translation  is  made,  has  neither  the  benefit  of  notes 
nor  comments ;  the  letters  are  published  in  chrono- 
logical order,  and  the  work  closes  without  even  stating 
when  Schiller  died.  I  have  therefore  thought  it  ad- 
visable, to  present  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Schiller 
up  to  the  date  when  the  following  Correspondence 
commences,  with  a  short  notice  of  Körner,  and  such 
notes  as  may  render  the  various  characters  who  are 
brought  forward  more  familiar  to  the  general  reader. 

Johann  Christoph  Frederic  Schiller  was  born  on 
the  10th  November,  1759,  at  Marbach,  in  Wurtem- 
berg.  His  first  teacher  was  the  village  curate  of 
Lorch,  on  the  Wurtemberg  frontier,  where  his  parents 
resided  for  three  years,  from  1765  to  1768.  Young 
Moser,  the  son  of  the  curate,  was  Schiller^s  first  friend, 
and  his  intimacy  with  this  young  man  impressed  him 
with  the  wish  to  take  holy  orders.  In  1768,  the 
parents  of  Schiller  removed  to  Ludvvigsburg,  and  it 
was  here  that  Schiller,  for  the  first  time,  went  to  a 
theatre.  The  effect  upon  him  was  magical.  A  new 
world   seemed   to   have   been    revealed    to    him,    a^d 
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though  only  nine  years  of  age  he  occupied  himself 
with  plans  of  tragedies.  He  still,  however,  retained 
his  desire  to  enter  the  Church.  Until  1773  he 
continued  his  studies  at  a  large  public  school  at 
Ludwigsburg,  and  the  praises  of  his  teachers  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  reigning  Duke  Charles 
of  Wurtemberg,  that  Prince  offered  to  receive  him 
into  a  military  academy  he  was  then  establishing. 
Schiller^s  father  declined  the  proposal,  being  desirous 
that  his  son  should  follow  some  profession ;  and  the 
Duke,  without  feeling  offended,  left  him  to  his  own 
choice.  In  1773,  Schiller  entered  the  Carls-Schule  as 
a  student  of  law.  A  school  of  surgery  was  attached 
to  this  establishment,  and  in  1775  Schiller  relin- 
quished the  study  of  the  law  for  that  of  medicine. 
It  was  here  that  his  first  poems  were  written.  Goethe, 
Lessing,  and  Klopstock,  were  his  favourite  authors. 
Goethe's,  '  Götz  von  Berlichingen,'  and  Gerstenberg's 
'  Ugolino '  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  he  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Shakspeare. 

He  now  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to  the  stady  of 
medicine,  and  published  a  treatise  entitled  '  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Physiology,'  which  he  afterwards  translated 
into  Latin.  A  treatise  '  on  the  connection  between  the 
animal  and  moral  nature  of  man'  followed,  which  pro- 
cured for  him  the  appointment  of  surgeon  in  the  army. 
Until  1 780  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  poetry ;  but  in 
1781  he  returned  to  it  with  all  the  affection  of  a  lover 
who  had  forsaken  a  faithful  mistress,  and  he  published 
a  volume  containing  the  '  Robbers,'  and  some  poems, 
contributions  from  several  of  his  friends. 

In  the  life  of  every  man   there  are  moments  that 
determine   his  future  career,  and  this  was   especially 
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an  epoch  in  the  life  of  Schiller,  which  gave  a  direction 
to  his  energies. 

He  had  tried  in  vain  to  procure  a  publisher  for  the 
'Robbers/  and  he  issued  the  tragedy  at  his  own 
expense.  His  joy  consequently  was  twofold  wlien  he 
was  requested  by  Privy  Councillor  Schwan,  a  publisher 
at  Mannheim,  to  arrange  his  tragedy  for  the  stage. 
Shortly  after  he  received  a  complimentary  letter  from 
Baron  Dalberg,  the  Director  of  the  Mannheim  theatre, 
with  a  view  to  future  productions. 

In  January  1782,  Schiller^s  'Robbers'  was  played 
for  the  first  time  at  Mannheim.  A  second  representa- 
tion being  given  in  May,  Schiller  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  being  present :  he  was  however  detected, 
and  fourteen  days'  imprisonment  for  breach  of  dis- 
cipline was  the  consequence. 

This  and  other  circumstances  disgusted  Schiller 
with  Stuttgard,  for  he  had  removed  to  that  capital.  A 
political  allusion  in  the  '  Robbers'  having  displeased 
the  Duke,  he  forbade  Schiller  to-  publish  any  other 
works  than  those  on  medicine ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  poet  clandestinely  left  Stuttgard  under  an 
assumed  name,  and  took  the  road  to  Franconia.  This 
occurred  in  1782,  but  not  before  he  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  procure  permission  to  leave,  from  the 
Duke. 

The  theatre  at  Mannheim  was  then  reputed  one  of 
the  best  in  Germany.  The  part  of  Franz  j\Ioor  in  the 
'  Robbers'  was  acted  by  Iffland,  and  Schiller  returned 
to  his  hotel  enthusiastic  at  what  he  had  witnessed, 
and  the  reception  he  had  met  with. 

In  Franconia  he  found  a  welcome  at  the  country- 
seat  of  Baroness  Wollzogen,  with  whose  sons  he  had 
studied  at  Stuttgard.     Free  from  anxiety,  and  left  to 
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follow  undisturbed  the  current  of  his  own  thoughts, 
the  young  poet  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his 
poetical  labours,  and  gave  full  scope  to  his  warm  and 
enthusiastic  imagination.  It  was  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  this  lady  that  he  wrote  the  'Conspiracy  of  Fiesco/ 
and  '  Cabal  and  Love/  and  it  was  here  that  the  idea  of 
'Don  Carlos^  originated.  In  November,  1783,  he 
went  to  Mannheim,  where  he  entered  into  close  con- 
nexion with  the  theatre. 

This  brings  the  career  of  Schiller  to  the  year 
1784,  when  the  correspondence  with  Körner  com- 
mences. His  subsequent  life  is  too  faithfully  pour- 
trayed  in  these  letters  to  need  a  single  additional  line. 

Dr.  Christian  Gottfried  Körner,  the  bosom  friend 
and  confidant  of  Schiller,  was  born  on  the  2nd  of 
July,  1756,  at  Leipzig,  where  his  father  was  Pastor 
of  St.  Thomas.  In  1777  he  was  made  an  LL.D., 
after  which  he  visited  the  Netherlands,  England,  and 
France,  and  made  a  tour  in  the  dilFerent  German 
States.  In  1783,  he  was  appointed  Councillor  to  the 
Upper-Consistory  of  Dresden.  In  1785  he  married 
Anne  Mary  Jacobine  Stock,  who  is  made  known  to  the 
reader,  in  these  letters,  as  Minna ;  a  lady  whose  talent 
and  virtues  acquired  for  her  the  love  and  the  esteem 
of  all  who  knew  her. 

Körner's  house  at  Dresden  was  the  rendezvous  of 
all  the  literary  men  and  artists  who  visited  or  dwelt 
in  that  capital.  The  name  of  Körner  is  better  known 
in  Bhgland  by  the  glorious  reputation  of  his  son, 
whose  martial  strains  made  at  the  time  such  a 
sensation  in  Germany,  and  who  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two.  In  1813, 
when  Germany  endeavoured  to  throw  oif  the  yoke 
of  a   foreign    despot,    the   elder    Körner  was   one   of 
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the  first  to  speak  out  manfully  for  the  cause  of  Ger- 
man independence,  and  to  sacrifice  his  fortune  in  its 
cause.  To  escape  the  vengeance  of  Napoleon  he  was 
compelled  to  fly  to  Töplitz  ;  but  through  the  influence 
of  his  friend.  Count  Einsiedel,  Minister  of  the  King  of 
Saxony,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  own  country 
before  the  termination  of  the  war. 

An  anecdote  is  recorded  of  Count  Einsiedel,  which 
does  honour  both  to  himself  and  to  his  friend.  On 
Korner^s  arrival  at  Töplitz,  the  Saxon  Minister  drove 
to  Körner's  house  in  an  open  carriage,  and  ordered  it 
to  wait  at  the  door,  purposely  to  show,  that  in  defiance 
of  the  numerous  spies  in  the  pay  of  France,  the 
Minister  of  the  King  of  Saxony  was  still  the  friend 
of  the  man  whom  many  shunned  as  marked  by  the 
displeasure  of  Napoleon.  Such  instances  of  friend- 
ship are  rare,  and  cannot  be  praised  too  highly. 

After  the  capture  of  Dresden  by  the  Allied  Powers, 
Körner  was  appointed  Member  of  the  Council  of  State 
of  Saxony.  In  1815  his  daughter  Emma  followed 
her  brother  Theodor  to  the  grave,  and  was  laid  by 
his  side  in  the  same  vault,  under  the  '  Körner  s  Oak.'* 
It  was  a  hard  blow  to  Körner,  who  was  now  childless, 
though  supported  by  his  faithful  Minna. 

He  died  on  the  13th  of  May,  1831,  and  the  same 
tree  spreads  its  branches  over  the  triple  grave  of  father, 
daughter,  and  son.  His  remains  were  attended  to  the 
grave  by  a  long  train  of  friends.  Bishop  Neander  pro- 
nounced a  funeral  oration  over  the  departed.  His  Royal 
Highness,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  brother-in-arms  of  Theodor, 


•  Poor  Emma  pined  away  from  grief  at  the   loss  of  her 
brother. 
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was  present  on  the  occasion.  The  King  of  Prussia 
had  conferred  upon  the  deceased  the  Order  of  the  Red 
Eagle,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  the  Order 
of  St.  Anne  of  the  Second  Class,  as  marks  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  they  held  Dr.  Christian  Gottfried 
Körner. 
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1784—1785. 

Körner  writes  an  anonymous  letter  to  Schiller  soliciting  his 
friendship — Schiller's  reply — The  'Thalia' — Schiller's  de- 
scription of  himself  and  his  life  at  Mannheim — He  re- 
solves to  leave  Mannheim — Körner  acquaints  Schiller  with 
his  love  for  Minna — Schiller  at  Leipzig — Körner  describes 
his  choice  of  a  profession — Schiller's  admiration  of  his  friend 
—  Friendship — Körner's  views  on  art — Körner's  birthday — 
Pecuniary  embarrassment  of  Schiller — Minna — Generous 
conduct  of  Körner — Schiller's  acknowledgment  of  it — Kör- 
ner's marriage  —  Friendship,  an  allegory — The  contention 
of  the  goddesses — Körner's  happiness — Schiller  arrives  at 
Dresden — Letter  from  Schiller  to  Huber. 

June,  1784, 
In  an  age  when  art  degrades  itself  more  and  more, 
and  becomes  the  slave  of  rich  and  powerful  sensualists, 
it  is  well  that  a  great  man  comes  forward  and  shows 
what  human  nature  is  still  capable  of.  The  better 
portion  of  mankind,  weary  of  their  fellow-men,  and 
yearning  for  something  great  amid  the  ttirmoil  of  the 
depraved  beings  who    surround   them,  assuage    their 
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thirst,  feel  an  impulse  which  raises  them  above  their 
fellows,  and  gather  courage  to  continue  on  the  path 
which  leads  to  a  worthy  goal.  Then  they  feel  the  wish 
to  press  the  hand  of  their  benefactor,  to  show  him  their 
tears  of  joy  and  enthusiasm,  in  order  that  he  also  may 
find  strength,  should  he  ever  be  harassed  by  the  doubt 
whether  the  men  of  his  generation  were  worthy  of  his 
labours.  This  was  the  reason  why  I  and  three  other 
persons,  all  worthy  of  reading  your  works,  have  jointly 
written  to  express  to  you  our  thanks  and  our  admira- 
tion of  you.  To  prove  that  I  have  understood  you,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  set  one  of  your  songs  to 
music.  A'VTien  I  shall  have  shown  you  that,  though 
m  a  different  art,  I  also  belong  to  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
it  will  then  be  high  time  to  mention  my  name.  For 
the  present  it  is  of  no  moment.* 

Mannheim,  7  December,  1784. 

You  can  never  forgive  me,  my  dearest  friends,  for 
allowing    seven   months  to  elapse  without   answering 

*  This  letter  was  accompanied  by  the  portraits  of  Körner, 
and  of  his  friend  Huber,  as  also  by  those  of  Minna  and  Dora 
drawn  by  the  latter,  a  pocket-book  worked  by  Minna,  and 
the  air  sung  by  Amelia  in  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act  of  the 
'  Robbers,'  set  to  music  by  Körner.  Minna  and  Dora  were  the 
daughters  of  an  engraver  of  high  repute  at  Leipzig,  named 
iStock,  from  whom  Goethe  took  drawing  lessons.  Speaking 
i)f  them  in  his  Memoirs,  Goethe  says  :  "  One  of  them  is  well 
married,  the  other  is  a  talented  artist ;  they  have  always 
remained  my  dearest  friends."  Ludwig  Ferdinand  Huber,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  September,  1704,  and  died  at  Leipzig,  in  1804. 
Johanna  Dorothea  Stock,  was  born  at  Nuremberg,  on  the  6th 
of  March,  1760,  and  died  at  Berlin  on  the  26th  of  May,  1832. 
Anna  Maria  Jacobine  (Minna)  Stock,  was  born  at  Nuremberg 
on  the  1 1th  of  May,  1762,  married  Körner  on  the  7th  of 
August,  1785,  and  died  at  Berlin  on  the  20th  of  August,  1843. 
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your  friendly  letter,  which  breathes  so  much  enthu- 
siasm and  good-will  towards  me,  and  which  was 
accompanied  by  such  precious  gifts  of  your  friendship. 
I  must  avow  that  I  blush  whilst  writing  this  letter — 
that  I  am  ashamed  of  myself,  and  that,  like  a  coward, 
I  dare  not  look  up  at  your  portraits  which  are  hanging 
above  my  writing-table,  which  seem  to  be  alive,  and  to 
reproach  me.  The  shame  and  confusion  I  now  feel, 
my  dearest  friends,  will  I  trust  be  punishment 
enough.  Do  not  inflict  any  other,  but  allow  me  to 
say  a  few  words,  not  to  excuse  this  unheard-of  negli- 
gence, but  in  some  measure  to  explain  it. 

Your  letters,  which  caused  me  the  greatest  pleasure, 
and  which  afforded  me  one  of  the  brightest  hours  of 
my  existence,  reached  me  at  a  moment  when  my  heart 
was  suffering  from  sadness,  the  cause  of  which  I  cannot 
explain  in  a  letter.  The  state  of  my  mind  was  not  one 
in  which  1  should  have  liked  to  place  myself,  for  the 
first  time,  before  persons  such  as  I  esteem  you.  Your 
flattering  opinion  of  me  was,  it  is  true,  but  a  pleasing 
illusion ;  but  still  I  was  weak  enough  to  wish  that  it 
might  last  a  little  longer.  And  that,  my  dearest 
friends,  was  the  reason  why  I  postponed  my  answer  to 
a  more  congenial  hour,  when  better  thoughts  might 
smile  upon  me.  For  such  hours  I  looked  in  vain  ; 
sorrow  and  vexations  crowded  upon  me,  and  the  foun- 
tain of  my  heart  became  dry  to  feelings  of  friendship 
and  of  joy.  Unhappy  distractions,  which  still  make 
my  heart  bleed  when  I  recal  them,  caused  me  to 
postpone,  from  day  to  day,  my  intention  of  writing 
to  you.  Chance — a  lovely  sunset — recalled  you  to  my 
mind,  and  brought  my  negligence  before  me ;  I  hasten 
to  my  desk  to  ask  your  pardon  for  this  shameful 
silence,  in  which  my  heai"t  never  participated.     How 

B  3 
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the  thouglit  must  have  pained  you  to  have  felt  esteem 
for  a  man  who  was  capable  of  thus  meeting  your  kind- 
ness !  How  must  you  have  regretted  to  have  thrown 
away  such  kindness  upon  the  most  thankless  being  on 
earth  !  But  no,  such  I  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be ! 
If  you  still  nourish  a  spark  of  those  warm  feelings 
which  you  once  had  for  me,  I  beg  you  to  put  my  heart 
to  the  severest  trials,  that  I  may  make  amends  for  my 
past  negligence. 

But  enough  of  a  subject  in  which  I  appear  to  so 
much  disadvantage. 

When  I  assure  you,  that  your  letters  and  presents 
have  caused  me  more  pleasure  than  anything  that  has 
occurred  to  me  during  the  whole  course  of  my  literary 
pursuits — that  they  have  compensated  for  the  many  sad 
hours  with  which  fate  persecuted  my  youthful  days — 
when  I  avow  that  it  is  to  you  that  I  am  indebted  for 
my  present  peace  of  mind,  which  made  me  revoke  the 
curse  upon  my  vocation  as  a  poet  which  I  had  uttered 
in  my  affliction ;  when  I  tell  you  all  this,  I  know  that 
you  will  not  repent  of  your  friendly  feelings  towards 
me.  If  such  beings,  such  dear  souls  do  not  remunerate 
the  poet,  he  may  look  for  recompense  in  vain. 

I  had  hoped,  not  without  reason,  to  make  your 
acquaintance  personally  this  year,  as  I  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  this  for  Berlin.  Circumstances 
have  postponed  my  visit,  at  least  for  a  year;  but  I 
may  still  be  at  Leipzig  at  the  next  Fair.  With  what 
pleasure  do  I  look  forward  to  the  moment  of  seeing 
you,  when  your  presence  will  outshine  even  the 
pleasure  I  attach  to  your  portraits  !  Minna  and  Dora 
must  not  be  angi-y,  if  in  ray  new  poetical  ideals  I 
commit  a  petty  larceny  on  their  likenesses. 

I  do  not  know,  dearest  friends,   if,   after  my  past 
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conduct,  you  still  deem  me  worthy  of  a  continuance  of 
our  correspondence.  I  can  but  entreat  you  to  do  so. 
A  closer  acquaintance  with  me  and  my  peculiarities 
will,  alone,  in  some  degree  justify  the  opinion  you  once 
conceived  of  me,  and  which  perhaps  you  have  now 
relinquished.  I  have  enjoyed  but  few  pleasures  in 
life ;  but — and  it  is  all  that  I  can  pride  myself  upon — 
those  few  are  due  to  my  better  feelings. 

I  have  something  new  to  communicate  to  you — 1 
intend  starting  a  periodical.  You  may,  perhaps,  be 
astonished  that  I  have  adopted  this  plan;  but  you 
will  eventually  perhaps  agree  with  me  on  the  subject. 
It  is  a  fact,  that  the  German  public  compels  its 
authors  to  write,  not  according  to  the  impulses  of 
genius,  but  according  to  the  speculations  of  commerce. 
I  shall  consecrate  all  my  powers  to  this  "  Thalia  ;''*  but 
I  cannot  deny  that,  had  my  position  placed  me  above 
pecuniary  considerations,  I  shoidd  have  employed 
them  in  another  sphere. 

When  you  have  granted  me  your  pardon  in  a  few 
words,  you  may  expect  a  second  letter.  Ladies,  gene- 
rally speaking,  are  slower  to  forgive  than  we  men ;  and 
I  must  thei'efore  see  their  signature  affixed  to  my  act 
of  pardon. 

With  the  sincerest  esteem, 
Yours, 

Schiller. 

Leipzig,  11  January,  1785. 

Your  silence,  noble-minded  man,  was  unexpected, 
but  not  inexplicable.  It  is  not  our  custom  to  condemn 
men  whom   we  honour  and  love,   so  long  as  there  is 

*  llie  name  of  the  periodical. 
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a  shadow  of  excuse  left  in  their  favour.  We  were 
convinced,  that  it  was  impossible  for  you  to  receive  our 
letter  in  a  manner  unvi^orthy  of  you.  We  each  found 
an  excuse  for  your  silence,  and  we  now  rejoice  to  find 
that  our  suppositions  were  correct,  and  that  we  may 
esteem  as  a  man,  him  whom  we  honoured  as  a  poet. 

The  first  object  of  our  letter  to  you  is  now  at- 
tained. We  know  that  we  have  made  that  impression 
upon  you  which  we  desired  to  make,  and  our  corres- 
pondence might  now  drop.  If  it  is  to  be  continued, 
we  must  be  friends,  otherwise  it  would  in  future  be  an 
obligation  upon,  rather  than  a  pleasure  to  both  parties. 
We  know  enough  of  you,  from  the  contents  of  your 
letter,  to  ofier  you  our  friendship  without  reserve.  Come 
then,  to  us,  as  soon  as  possible.  Much  may  then  be 
said,  which  cannot  now  be  written.  It  grieves  us, 
that  a  man  who  is  so  dear  to  us  has  sorrows  to 
contend  with.  All  which  history  unfolds  in  characters 
and  situations,  which  have  not  been  claimed  by  Shaks- 
peare,  are  open  to  your  pen — the  material  is  ready 
for  your  work.  If  from  time  to  time  you  give  birth  to 
such  productions,  you  will  still  have  plenty  of  time  to 
follow  the  bent  of  your  own  thoughts,  and  give  free 
vent  to  the  ideas  of  your  own  heart  and  mind ;  and 
you  will  bless  those,  who,  capable  of  understanding 
you,  can  sweeten  your  hours  of  relaxation,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  it  will  be  in  your  power  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  age,  and  the  claims  of  your  country,  by 
works  of  a  higher  character. 

Farewell — our  united   wish  is  for  your  happiness. 
May  our  friendship  aid  in  procuring  it  ! 

Yours, 
Körner. 
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Mannheim,  10  February,  1785. 
Whilst  half  Mannheim  is  rushing  to  the  theatre 
to  stare  at  that  auto-da-fe  of  nature  and  poetry — a 
grand  opera,  I  fly  to  you,  dearest  friends,  and  feel 
that  of  the  two  I  am  far  the  happiest.  I  have  only 
just  succeeded  in  the  capture  of  that  vagabond  imagi- 
nation of  mine,  which  so  kindly  leads  me  from  the 
sad  monotony  of  my  present  existence  to  your  side. 
It  is  not  a  sacrifice  I  make,  when  my  thoughts  of 
you  drive  all  other  subjects  from  my  mind — it  is  pure 
selfishness ;  the  only  relaxation  of  my  joyless  existence, 
that  my  mind  is  allowed  to  hover  near  you.  Moments 
like  the  present,  when  all  my  sensations  melt  in  a 
voluptuous  sadness ;  when  I  recoil  upon  myself,  and 
glory  in  my  own  poverty — such  moments,  when  my 
soul  leaves  its  narrow  cell  and  wings  its  way  to  its 
home,  Elysium,  shall  be  consecrated  to  the  friends  of 
my  heart.  When  in  the  midst  of  the  many  distrac- 
tions of  daily  pursuits,  a  sudden  fit  of  melancholy 
comes  over  you,  know  henceforth,  that  at  that  mo- 
ment Schiller  is  thinking  of  you — that  his  spirit  then 
is  near  you.  This  commencement  may  appear  to  you 
rather  as  the  words  of  a  dreamer  than  the  expression 
of  my  real  feelings,  yet,  it  is  but  a  faithful  picture 
of  them.  To  you,  my  best  friends,  I  wear  no  mask  ; 
that  pitiful  subterfuge  of  a  cold  heart  is  unknown  to 
me.  Since  your  last  letter,  the  thought  has  never  left 
me,  that  we  were  meant  for  each  other.  Do  not 
misjudge  my  friendship  because  it  may  seem  some- 
what hasty.  Nature  waves  ceremony  in  favour  of 
certain  beings.  Noble  souls  are  held  together  by  a 
delicate  thread,  which  often  proves  lasting  and  is  not  to 
be  severed.  Great  musicians  often  recognize  a  master^s 
touch  in  the  first  tones ;  great  artists,  a  master-hand 
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in  a  rough  sketch  :  noble  minds  at  times  disclose  them- 
selves by  an  impulse.  But  I  do  not  like  reasoning  on 
my  feelings.  Your  letters — and  we  were  friends. 
Your  first  voluntary  step,  and  your  patience  at  my 
silence  speak  for  you — for  me,  let  Carl  Moor,  on  the 
Danube,  be  my  advocate.  Should  this  not  suffice,  we 
must  submit  our  five  heads  to  Lavater. 

If  you  will  make  allowances  for  a  man  who  che- 
rishes great  ideas,  and  has  performed  but  small  acts ; 
who  as  yet  can  only  surmise  from  his  follies,  that 
Nature  has  destined  him  for  something ;  who  demands 
unbounded  love,  and  yet  is  ignorant  of  what  he  can 
offer  in  return ;  but  who  can  love  something  beyond 
himself,  and  has  no  greater  torment  than  the  thought 
that  he  is  very  far  from  being  what  he  desires  to  be ; 
if  a  man  of  this  stamp  may  aspire  to  your  friendship, 
ours  will  be  eternal,  for  I  am  that  man.  Perhaps  you 
will  love  Schiller,  even  should  your  esteem  for  the 
poet  have  diminished. 

After  this  confession,  are  you  prepared  for  another  ? 
Oh,  my  best  friends  !  your  voluntai'y  advances  of  friend- 
ship have  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  present 
state  of  my  mind.  I  have  so  unfortunate  a  propensity 
to  magnify  everything,  that  the  simplest  cause  often 
appears  to  me  as  the  seed  of  something  great.  This  is 
the  case  now  with  your  friendship.  Your  assurances 
of  esteem  came  at  a  moment  when  I  felt  more  than 
ever  the  want  of  a  friend. 

February  23. — I  was  interrupted  by  an  unexpected 
visit,  and  a  change  has  taken  place  within  me  during  this 
interval  of  twelve  days,  which  gives  more  importance 
to  the  present  letter  than  I  had  imagined.  It  is  a 
memorable  epoch  in  my  life.  I  cannot  remain  any 
longer   at  Mannheim.      I    am   now   writing   to  you, 
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friends,  in  a  most  anxious  state  of  mind.  For  twelve 
days  I  have  been  revolving  in  my  mind,  as  it  were, 
a  question  of  life  and  death.  Men,  things,  climate, 
and  place,  have  lost  their  attractions  for  me.  There 
is  not  a  soul  here — not  one  soul  capable  of  filling  up  the 
void  in  my  heart* — not  a  friend,  man  or  woman ;  and 
that  which,  perhaps,  might  still  be  dear  to  me,  is  placed 
beyond  my  reach  by  the  forms  and  convenances  of 
society.  I  have  broken  off  my  agreement  with  the 
theatre ;  and  the  pecuniary  reasons  for  my  remaining 
here,  therefore,  no-  longer  exist.  The  terms  I  am  on 
with  the  good  Duke  of  Weimar  make  it  indispensable 
that  I  should  pay  him  a  person;,!  visit  to  advocate  my 
own  interests,  however  clumsy  I  may  be  in  such  nego- 
tiations. But  above  all,  let  me  speak  out,  dearest 
friends,  and  smile  if  you  like  at  my  weakness — I  must 
visit  Leipzig,  and  make  your  acquaintance. 

My  soul  thirsts  for  new  food — for  better  men — for 
friendship,  affection  and  love.    I  must  be  near  you,  and 


*  The  state  of  Schiller's  mind  at  the  time  he  wrote  this 
letter,  is  visible  in  his  '  Don  Carlos ;'  in  many  passages  of  that 
noble  tragedy,  we  find  his  own  feelings  in  the  mouth  of  his 
hero.  To  some  readers  it  may  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
connexion  between  the  poet  and  the  man. 

Don  Carlos,  Act  I.  Scene  2. 

"  Let  me  weep — 
Upon  thy  bosom  let  me  weep  hot  tears — 
Thou  only  friend.     I  have  no  one — no  one — 
On  this  wide  earth — no  one. 
Far  as  the  sceptre  of  my  father  sways, 
Far  as  our  flag  is  honored,  not  a  spot. 
Not  one,  not  one  where  I  may  weep,"  &c. 
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by  your  conversation  and  company  freshness  will  be 
breathed  into  my  wounded  spirit.  My  poetical  pulse  has 
ceased  to  beat,  and  my  heart's  blood  is  congealed  towards 
all  around  me.  You  must  give  me  new  life,  and  I  shall 
become  more  than  I  ever  was  befoi-e.  I  shall  be 
happy — I  never  yet  was  happy.  Weep  for  me,  that  I 
should  make  such  a  confession.  I  never  yet  felt  hap- 
piness ;  fame  and  admiration  weigh  not  a  feather  in 
the  scale  against  friendship  and  love,  for  the  heart 
languishes  all  the  same. 

Will  you  welcome  me  ? 

I  have  irrevocably  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  Mann- 
heim, and  in  three  or  four  weeks  shall  start  for  Leipzig. 
Something  awaits  me  there.  I  feel  it,  for  the  very 
thought  of  my  departure  makes  me  look  upon  Mann- 
heim as  on  a  prison,  and  the  atmosphere  weighs  upon 
me  like  the  conscience  of  a  murderer.*  Leipzig  rises 
before  my  dreams  and  expectations,  like  the  rosy  dawn 
behind  the  wooded  hills.  Li  the  whole  course  of  my 
existence  I  never  felt  so  thorough  a  conviction  that  hap- 
piness awaits  me  in  Leipzig.  I  have  confidence  in  this 
feeling,  though  I  usually  place  but  little  faith  in 
presentiments.  Something  joyful  awaits  me — but 
wherefore  a  presumption  ?  Do  I  not  know  what 
awaits  me,  and  whom  I  shall  find  there  ?  I  could 
write  you  page  after  page  on  the  pleasure  with  which 
I  look  forward  to  this  meeting.  As  yet  fate  has 
altogether  marred  my  projects.      My  heart   and  my 

*  Don  Carlos,  Act  II.  Scene  2. 

"  I  must  leave  Spain ;  to  live  here  is  to  breathe 
Within  a  prison's  walls-     The  atmosphere 
Of  this  Madrid  is  as  oppressive  to  nie 
As  is  the  conscience  of  a  murderer. 
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muse  liave  both  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
decrees  of  necessity.  A  change  in  this  respect,  and  I 
shall  become  another  being.  I  shall  then  begin  to  be 
a  poet. 

You  will  see  the  first  act  of  Don  Cai'los  in  the 
*  Thalia.'  I  shall  bring  it  to  you — in  my  head  I  mean ; 
and  your  presence  will  impart  harmony  to  my  thoughts. 
You  must  be  my  inspiring  Muse,  and  I  will  give  birth 
to  this  beloved  conception  of  mine  in  your  society. 

The  magic  mist  which  usually  encircles  authors — the 
idea  you  may  have  formed  respecting  me — will,  it  is 
true,  be  dispelled  by  my  actual  presence.  You  will 
find  an  ordinary  being,  but  you  will  esteem  me  all  the 
same,  I  am  certain.  Friendship,  sympathy,  and 
mutual  esteem,  will  give  to  our  intercourse  a  foretaste 
of  Elysium.  I  should  feel  unhappy  if  I  thought  your 
hopes  did  not  beat  time  with  mine — did  not  harmonize 
as  our  other  ideas  apparently  do. 

I  intend,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to 
make  Leipzig  my  permanent  residence.  I  hope  to  be 
enabled  to  do  so,  but  to  detail  my  plans  would  make 
my  letter  too  long.  I  shall  wait  till  I  can  explain 
them  to  you  personally.  Behind  the  mysterious 
veil  of  the  future,  man  is  not  allowed  to  pry.  The 
circumstances  of  a  moment  might  give  to  my  present 
plans,  a  singular — a  happy  turning.  Blessed  be 
chance,  says  Ferdinand  von  Walter ;  it  has  done 
greater  things  than  the  brightest  reason,  and  will  often 
prove  better  than  the  wisdom  of  the  most  wise.  All 
written  relationships,  all  the  dreams  of  the  imagination, 
however  great  may  be  their  range,  are  still  but  evanes- 
cent shadows  to  reality,  face  to  face.  I  feel  how  much 
I  esteem  you  already  ;  but  I  am  aware  that  this  feel- 
ing will  increase  twofold  on  our  personal  acquaintance. 
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In  vain  have  I  endeavoured  to  find  a  Minna  or  a 
Dora  amongst  my  acquaintances  here ;  such  faces 
cannot  live  in  this  atmosphere.  I  do  not  know  what 
you  will  think  of  what  I  am  about  to  say ;  but  I  must 
avow  it — the  portraits  appeared  to  me  as  those  of  old 
friends,  and  yet  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  one  resem- 
bling them.  I  should  not  have  withstood  the  vanity 
of  sending  you  a  portrait  of  myself;  but  a  greater 
vanity  prevented  me  from  doing  so ;  the  thought  that 
perhaps  Dora  would  take  my  portrait  was  the  reason. 
But,  in  Heaven's  name,  don't  suppose  I  am  like  the 
copper-print  selling  of  me — it  might  remind  you  of  the 
'  Robbers',  but  surely  not  of  Schiller.  The  plate  is  as 
dark  as  eternity,  and  the  artist  has  given  me  fifteen  years 
more  than  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  lived.  Minna's 
pocket-book  has  been  consecrated  by  me  to  my  '  Don 
Carlos,'  and  drew  upon  it  the  admiration  of  the  Arch- 
duchess on  a  recent  occasion,  when  I  had  to  read 
the  First  Act  at  Court.  The  cii'cumstance  is  of  itself 
unimportant ;  but  nothing,  however  slight,  can  occur 
to  anything  upon  which  I  set  a  value  without  being  of 
importance  to  me. 

However  worn  out  your  patience  must  be  at  the 
length  of  this  letter,  I  must  nevertheless  once  more 
revert  to  what  I  said  above.  It  is  then  agreed,  that  I 
leave  Mannheim  within  three  or  four  weeks.  I  shall 
go  straight  to  Leipzig,  and  thence  only  (for  im- 
portant reasons)  to  Weimar.  Fancy  how  heavy  the 
hours  will  seem  to  me  till  then  !  Luckily  for  me  the 
'  Thalia'  occupies  all  my  time.  My  table  is  covered  with 
letters,  which  I  have  not  the  inclination  to  answer 
until  I  am  at  Leipzig,  which  will  be  perhaps  an  epoch 
in  my  life. 

Great  are  the  joys  to  which  I  look  forward  in  your 
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company,  and  all  my  endeavours  shall  be  to  deserve 
your  love  and  friendship,  and  if  possible  to  retain  your 
warmth  of  regard  for  me.  Write  to  me  soon  !  Do 
not  take  my  correspondence  as  an  example  to  follow. 
As  soon  as  you  have  determined  to  receive  me  (or  reject 
me  ?)  write  to  me.  I  am  always  the  gainer,  as  I  receive 
four  letters  for  one ;  but  this  time  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  so,  and  send  you  a  letter  four  times  the  ordinary 
length. 

I    shall    write    to-morrow    to     Huber     on     other 
matters. 

Farewell :  your  loving  friend, 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  3  March,  1785. 
Notwithstanding  the  distance  which  separates  us,  our 
hearts  have  met — we  are  friends,  and  soon  a  clasp  of 
the  hand  will  place  a  seal  upon  our  friendship.  Occu- 
pations, which  cannot  be  pc>stponed,  prevent  me  from 
answering  your  delightful  letter  at  the  length  I  should 
wish,  and  not  wishing  to  delay  replying  to  it,  I  write 
at  once.  I  wished  to  tell  you  how  eagerly  I  look 
forward  to  the  moment  when  we  may  welcome  you 
with  open  arms.  Experience  has  made  me  also  feel 
the  want  of  sympathy.  You  hope  to  find  solace 
amongst  us,  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  your  hopes 
will  not  be  deceived.  Now  that  your  friendship  takes 
an  interest  in  all  that  concerns  us,  let  me  add  a  few 
words  about  ourselves — who  we  are  and  what  we  were. 
For  four  years  I  loved  Minna,  without  avowing  my 
love  either  to  myself  or  to  her.  It  is  now  three  years 
since  I  told  her  that  I  loved  her.  Since  then,  we  have 
had  to  struggle  against  diflSculties  which  appeared 
insurmountable ;   we    have   suffered   much — we  were 
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obliged  to  separate,  the  better  to  obtain  the  desired  end. 
Fate  now  smiles  upon  us ;  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  shall  be  joined  together  until  death.  The  future 
promises  to  be  happy.  Dora  and  Huber  pai'ticipate  in 
our  joy.  It  is  with  such  feelings  that  you  will  find  us ; 
and  now  remain  away  if  you  can. 

Körner. 

Dresden,  2  May.  1785.* 

In  a  most  happy  mood  I  sit  down  to  write  to  my 
friend  Schiller.  Since  ray  arrival  here,  this  is  the  first 
quiet  hour  in  which  I  have  given  free  play  to  my 
happy  thoughts.  A  letter  from  my  Minna,  which  has 
jus'i  reached  me,  has  added  to  my  happiness.  I  begin 
to  live — hitherto  I  had  only  vegetated — at  times  dreamt 
of  living  at  some  future  time. 

I  feel  a  want  of  some  interesting  occupation.  In  my 
present  state  of  mind,  the  thought  that  I  have  squan- 
dered my  time  embitters  my  feelings.  I  feel  that  I  am 
indebted  to  happiness,  and  ought  not  to  remain  idle. 
And  how  I  rejoice  at  being  able  to  unbosom  my 
feelings  to  a  friend  who  so  thoroughly  understands  me, 
who  shares  each  inspired  thought ;  whose  ideas  soar 
with  mine  ;  who  feels  as  I  feel. 

To  be  quite  happy,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  enjoyment 
of  the  most  agreeable  sensations  to  be  content  with 
myself,  I  must  have  done  all  the  good  which  a  person 
similarly  situated  as  myself  is  capable  of  doing.  And 
I  shall  do  so  when  I  have  my  Schiller  near  me. 
We  will  encourage  one  another,  and  outvie  each  other 
in    striving   towards    the  noblest    ends.       We    tread 

*  This  is  the  first  letter  addressed  to  Schiller  at  Leipzig, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  17th  of  April. 
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in  different  paths  ;    but  we  each  rejoice  at  the  progress 
of  each. 

My  first  youthful  plans  were  turned  towards  literary 
pursuits.  But  my  inclination  always  led  me  to  where 
labourers  were  few.  The  most  interesting  occupation 
lost  all  its  attraction  so  soon  as  one  of  higher  interest 
presented  itself;  I  thus  flew  from  one  branch  of  the 
sciences  to  the  other.  My  teachers  had  inoculated 
me  with  a  great  respect  for  literature  in  all  its  depart- 
ments. I  resolved  to  edit  authors  ;  Garve^s  and 
Platner's  lectures  aroused  a  critical  spirit  within  me, 
and  vitam  impendere  vero  became  my  chosen  motto. 
At  this  juncture,  I  was  called  upon  to  select  a  career. 
Theology  would  have  possessed  attractions  for  me, 
if  philosophy  had  not  already  engendered  doubts  in 
my  mind,  which  made  the  slavery  of  a  symbolical 
system  intolerable  to  me.  The  unpleasant  situations  in 
which  the  practitioner  of  medicine  is  oftentimes  placed, 
deterred  me  from  studying  medicine.  The  law  was  still 
open  to  me.  I  selected  it  as  a  means  whereby  to  earn 
a  livelihood,  but  its  intricacies  disgusted  me,  with  which 
it  was  nevertheless  necessary  to  task  the  memory.  In 
vain  did  I  endeavour  to  discover  a  philosophical  treat- 
ment of  a  subject — a  development  of  universal  ideas, 
a  definite  history  of  causes  and  efiects.  Pütters' 
State  Policy  was  an  exception,  a  branch  which  had 
the  least  attractions  of  any  for  me,  as  I  found  it 
requisite  to  wend  my  way  through  twenty  pitiful 
arguments  before  I  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  solution. 
I  found  barrenness,  and  I  sought  a  refuge  in  the 
study  of  nature  and  of  mathematics,  with  their  applica- 
tion to  the  wants  and  labours  of  man.  It  was  a 
glorious  thought  to  add  to  this  field  of  science,  and  to 
open  to  mankind  new  sources  of  happiness.     This  had 
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great  influence  on  my  studies  at  Göttingen  in  1776 
and  1777.  I  returned  to  Leipzig  to  take  my  degree, 
and  stumbled  upon  some  philosophical  studies,  which 
for  some  time  gave  me  interesting  occupation.  An 
occasion  of  travelling  presented  itself.  It  came  unex- 
pectedly, and  I  started  without  any  definite  object.  I 
always  thought  that  it  did  a  man  good  to  travel,  and 
my  first  idea  was  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. But  I  had  too  little  experience  of  the  world 
for  that,  I  lingered  too  long  on  a  subject  which  had 
any  novelty  to  me ;  and  giving  way  to  my  brooding 
propensity,  I  lost  too  much  time  to  collect  any  great 
experience  and  knowledge.  I  often  pondered  over  events 
which  had  occurred  the  previous  day,  whilst  my  attention 
ought  to  have  been  called  to  a  new  object,  I  did 
not  return,  therefore,  much  richer  in  information,  but 
my  powers  of  observation  were  sharpened,  my  taste 
was  more  cultivated,  and  my  ideas  on  human  capacities 
were  more  developed.  Some  one  interrupts  me.  I 
shall  tell  you  more  in  my  next ! 

Körner. 

Leipzig,  7  May,  1785. 
My  best  friend  !  Could  the  esteem  I  feel  for  you  be 
greater  than  it  actually  is,  your  last  letter  would  have 
made  it  reach  its  summit.  I  soon  learnt  to  love  your 
noble  heart ;  your  persevering  courage  and  your  firm- 
ness have  called  forth  my  sincerest  admiration,  but  now  I 
honour  your  mind.  Yes,  dearest  friend,  I  must  honour 
the  man,  who,  at  a  time  when  happiness  bids  most  men 
sleep  in  the  soft  lap  of  enjoyment,  and  pass  the  best 
days  of  their  existence  in  a  delicious  dream,  thirsts  for 
action,  and  (allow  me  to  quote  your  own  words)  endea- 
vours in  part  to  repay  Destiny  what  she  in  her  bounty 
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has  advanced  to  him.  You  rejoice  in  having  found  in 
me  a  man  to  whom  you  could  unbosom  your  thoughts 
on  this  subject,  and  I  deem  myself  proud  that  you 
thought  me  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  noblest 
impulses  of  your  heart.  Activity  generally  ceases 
when  man  lands  on  the  long-desired  shores  of  his 
wishes ;  ambition  and  activity  usually  furl  their  sails 
as  they  approach  the  port ;  you,  my  friend,  spread  new 
canvas  and  begin  afresh,  where  the  desires  and  wishes 
of  ordinary  men  cast  anchor  and  despair. 

Hail  then,  hail  to  the  wanderer,  who  will  join  me 
with  such  brotherly  love  on  my  romantic  journey 
towards  truth,  towards  fame  and  happiness !  I  feel 
that  we  have  attained  the  goal  which  I  had  but  dreamt 
of.  The  brotherhood  of  minds  is  the  surest  key  to 
knowledge.  Alone  we  are  powerless.  If  the  bold 
flight  of  our  imagination  carry  us  into  the  most  distant 
spheres  of  truth,  we  should  suddenly  start  at  our  own 
loneliness ;  strangers,  we  should  mourn  our  solitude, 
and  cast  tearful  glances  towards  our  northern  home. 
The  great  Creator  of  nature  was  aware  of  this,  and  he 
therefore  formed  a  link  between  rational  beings,  by  the 
magnetic  powers  of  the  mind.  And  what  is  there  in 
the  endless  realms  of  truth,  which  men  like  us,  united 
by  the  bonds  of  fraternal  love,  should  not  attain  ? 
Rejoice,  dearest  friend,  that  our  friendship  has  com- 
menced where  friendship  usually  ends.  Henceforth, 
fear  not  for  its  continuance.  Its  materials  are  the  main- 
springs of  the  human  soul.  It  is  built  on  eternity,  and 
its  ne  phis  ultra  is  complete  perfection. 

It  would  grieve  me,  my  best  friend,  if  but  for  a 
moment  you  regarded  what  I  have  just  expressed  as 
the  words  of  an  enthusiast.  It  is  not  enthusiasm,  or 
else  enthusiasm  is  a  foretaste  of  our  future  greatness, 
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and  I  would  not  exchange  such  a  moment  for  the 
greatest  triumph  of  cool-blooded  reason.  But  this 
letter  is  only  for  us,  and  those  who  share  our 
feelings. 

Render  thanks  to  Heaven  for  this  noble  gift — this 
gift  of  inspiration  !  The  life  of  most  men  is  but  a 
circulation  of  the  juices,  an  inhalation  of  the  vital 
element  by  the  roots,  a  transpiration  by  the  stem  and 
leaves ;  every  day  the  same,  they  begin  in  April  and 
die  in  October.  I  could  weep  for  this  organic 
rotation  of  existence  of  the  greater  portion  of  mankind, 
and  I  look  upon  him  as  happy  who  has  it  in  his 
power  to  make  the  mechanism  of  his  nature  obey  the 
impulses  of  his  will.  It  is  said  of  Newton,  that  the 
fall  of  an  apple  revealed  to  him  the  whole  system  of 
gravitation.  Through  how  many  thousand  labyrinths 
must  an  ordinary  mind  have  worked  its  way  before  it 
would  have  made  the  discovery  which  the  daring 
genius  of  Newton  attained  by  one  mighty  spring  !  Be 
sure,  my  friend,  the  human  mind  was  never  meant  to 
beat  uniform  time  to  the  machine.  Thousands  of  men 
go  like  watches,  are  regularly  wound  up ;  or  if  you  like 
it  better,  their  ideas  and  sensations  circulate  regularly 
like  the  blood  in  the  veins  and  arteries,  and  the  body 
usurps  a  dictatorship  over  the  soul ;  but  they  can 
reclaim  their  rights,  and  such  moments  are  moments 
of  genius  and  inspiration.  Nemo  unquam  vir  magnus 
fuit  sine  aliquo  afflatu  divino. 

Do  not  look  upon  all  this  as  misplaced  enthusiasm. 
We  will  wend  our  way  the  stronger  from  this  brotherly 
concord,  and  enthusiasm  is  the  first  fruit  of  our  union. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  to  you  what  enthusiasm 
can  do;  and,  therefore,  you  now  know  what  our 
friendship  is  capable  of. 
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On  the  construction  of  our  friendship^  I  have  much 
to  say  either  in  my  letters,  or  when  we  shall  meet  at 
Dresden.  It  must  be  influenced  by  cool  philosophy, 
but  nurtured  by  warm  and  friendly  feelings.  But 
as  yet  it  is  impossible  to  me  to  explain  myself  on  the 
subject.  You  have  induced  me  to  draw  the  sketch  of 
the  noblest  friendship  that  perhaps  ever  existed. 

Your  having  wandered  in  the  various  paths  of  the 
sciences  can  never  be  a  disadvantage  to  you.  It  is 
always  an  immense  advantage  in  every  situation  to 
have  a  knowledge,  ever  so  slight,  of  other  sciences. 
You  have  exercised  your  mind  in  the  different  spheres 
of  thought,  and  need  never  fear  becoming  pedantic  in 
the  particular  study  you  have  selected. 

My  time  at  Gohlis  will  be  entirely  taken  up  with 
'  Don  Carlos'  and  the  '  Thalia.'  It  is  true,  my  best 
friend,  that  the  joys  of  my  present  existence  are 
increased  twofold  when  I  think  of  the  greater  joys 
which  await  me  when  we  shall  meet  at  Dresden.  You 
must  be  well  aware  it  is  the  common  source  of  man's 
complainings,  that  the  imagined  pleasures  of  the 
future  mar  the  enjoyment  of  the  present.  As  soon 
as  we  reside  together,  I  shall  divide  my  time  between 
the  poet,  the  doctor,  and  mankind.  This  is  only  a 
plan  upon  paper,  but  you  understand  me. 

Our  dear  girls  are  at  Gohlis.  Huber  will  doubtless 
have  informed  you  of  his  plans.  I  have  received  good 
news  from  Mannheim.  Write  to  me  soon,  dearest 
friend,  and  let  us  at  least  shorten  by  letters  the  dis- 
tance which  separates  us. 

Schiller. 


VOL.    I. 
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Dresden,  8  May,  1785. 

I  must  add  a  postscript  to  my  last  letter.  I  like 
writing  about  myself  to  a  friend,  who  does  not  as  yet 
thoroughly  know  me,  that  he  may  know  without  more 
ado  what  he  has  to  expect  from  me.  I  did  not  give 
you  my  notions  on  art  in  my  last  letter.  From  my 
earliest  reflections,  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea,  that 
the  artist  only  worked  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  for  the 
pleasure  of  other  men.  My  parents  and  teachers  had 
given  themselves  so  much  trouble  to  suppress  within 
me  all  inclination  to  gaiety,  that  they  had  succeeded 
by  a  Jesuitical  piety  in  reducing  me  to  such  a  state  of 
resignation,  that  my  conscience  used  to  upbraid  me  for 
any  pleasure  I  had  experienced  without  their  know- 
ledge, and  I  never  felt  content  unless  I  had  accomplished 
some  difficult  and  unpleasant  task.  I  had  a  taste  for 
music  and  poetry ;  but  I  did  not  allow  my  thoughts  to 
dwell  upon  them.  I  acquired  an  early  disgust  for 
anything  mediocre  in  art,  and  this  prevented  me 
from  attempting  anything,  as  I  knew  what  labour 
it  would  cost  me  to  satisfy  myself.  Nature  has 
given  me  an  indolent  disposition — it  needs  a  spur 
to  excite  me  to  action.  Duty  would  man  me  to  any- 
thing ;  but  pleasure  never  had  sufficient  attraction  to 
rouse  me.  And  in  later  years,  when  my  ideas  were 
clearer  on  the  subject,  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  joined 
to  imperfect  notions  as  to  the  high  vocation  of  art, 
restricted  me  to  such  occupations  as  I  thought  indis- 
pensable to  man.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the 
thought  struck  me,  that  art  was  nothing  less  than  the 
means  of  drawing  superior  minds  in  closer  contact 
with  each  other,  of  elevating  them,  of  fostering  within 
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them  tlie  germ  of  the  good  and  of  tlie  beautiful,  in  a 
word,  of  ennobling  all  it  came  in  contact  with.  And 
to  this  may  be  now  attributed  my  unbounded  admira- 
tion of  every  master  of  his  art.  My  former  disincli- 
nation to  try  my  hand  myself  no  longer  exists,  but  I 
have  not  the  hope  of  success ;  bright  ideas  visit  me  at 
times,  but  the  means  of  expressing  them  are  wanting. 
Every  great  artist  must  have  unbounded  sway  over  the 
matter  from  which  he  creates  his  worlds,  or  on  which 
his  genius  shapes  itself.  His  will  must  be  omnipotent ; 
he  has  but  to  say  the  word,  and  it  is  done — each  thought 
must  be  an  act.  Woe  to  him  who  has  to  struggle 
with  indecision  M^hen  an  inspired  idea  crosses  his 
mind !  If  I  had  devoted  myself  in  my  earlier  years  to 
music,  I  might  have  done  something.  I  now  feel  that  I 
have  neglected  the  study  of  it  too  much  ever  to  attain 
what  I  ought  to  strive  after ;  and  it  is  too  late  to  make 
good  the  lost  time.  My  wishes  are  confined  to  the  hope 
that  I  may  be  able  to  open  paths  to  others,  which  it  is 
too  late  forme  to  enter  upon.  But,  happy  and  content 
with  Schüler  at  my  side,  who  knows  that  I  am  not 
still  capable  of  doing  something  !  At  least,  I  must 
not  allow  Schiller  to  soar  too  high  above  me,  if  we 
wish  our  harmony  to  be  complete. 

Körner. 

Dresden,  May  14,  17S5. 

A  hearty  brotherly  shake  of  the  hand  for  your  last 
letter,  dearest  Schiller.  Never  fear  that  my  inclina- 
tion to  subtilize  on  every  subject  will  ever  prevent  me 
from  warmly  expressing  my  feelings.  Cold-blooded 
reason  shall  never  step  in  between  me  and  my  joys. 

c  2 
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On  the  contrary  it  will  enhance  them^  and  keep  me 
from  falling  into  an  erroneous  sophistry.  Light  and 
warmth  constitute  the  highest  ideal  of  mankind.  I 
am  aware  that  the  one  often  supersedes  the  other. 
But  to  keep  the  balance  even  between  both,  is  the 
most  worthy  state — a  noble  aim  for  our  endeavours. 

The  formal  Sie  (you)  in  our  letters  does  not  please 
me.  We  are  brothers  from  inclination,  even  more  so 
than  if  we  were  sons  of  the  same  mother.*  I  wish  you 
joy,  friend,  that  you  have  found  an  object  for  your 
labours.  I  have  many  plans,  but  I  must  first  collect, 
and  at  the  present  moment  I  have  no  inclination  to 
bestir  myself.  I  should  like  to  work  out  what  others 
have  already  collected ;  I  could  find  work  for  many  a 
clear  head,  which  would  answer  my  ends.  But  a  man 
of  talent  does  not  like  to  be  made  a  cat's  paw  of,  and 
the  work  is  not  fit  for  any  other  man.  I  shall  therefore 
be  compelled  to  put  mine  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
But  I  have  a  great  aversion  to  writing.  I  am  wanting 
in  fluency.  Wbilst  seeking  for  an  expression,  or  how 
best  to  turn  a  sentence,  the  idea  often  escapes  me. 
How  shall  I  manage  to  remedy  this  ?  If  translating 
will  mend  it,  I  shall  readily  set  to  work. 

Farewell — some  one  interrupts  me. 
Körner. 


*  Körner,  with  admirable  tact,  and  exquisite  feeling,  com- 
mences the  next  sentence :  "  I  wish  thee  joy,  friend."  The 
"  thou  and  thee"  sound  harsh  on  an  English  ear,  and  the  trans- 
lator has  thought  it  advisable  to  sacrifice  them  to  euphony — 
preserving  the  familiar  English  you. 
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Gohlis,  3  July,  1785.* 

I  am  in  a  mood  to  write  you  many  things  to-day, 
for  my  heart  is  Ml.  Added  to  which,  you  perhaps 
think,  I  am  on  my  way  to  see  you,  and  as  this  cannot 
be,  I  shall,  at  least,  hie  to  you  in  spirit.  The  day 
before  yesterday  was  too  short  for  my  wishes,  and  I 
should  have  been  guilty  of  an  injustice  to  my  com- 
rades, if  I  had  regarded  you  as  my  exclusive  property. 
Let  this  letter  make  up  for  the  time  lost. 

My  best  friend,  yesterday,  the  2nd  of  July,  will  be 
stamped  eternally  upon  my  memory.  If  there  were 
friendly  spirits  to  wait  upon  our  friendly  feelings,  and 
carry  our  thoughts  by  a  sympathetic  and  magic 
agency  to  those  we  love,  you  would  have  been  overcome 
with  happy  thoughts  between  the  hours  of  eight  and 
nine.  I  do  not  recollect  what  made  our  conversation 
turn  on  future  projects.  My  heart  warmed.  It  was 
not  a  dream — it  was  reality,  which  lay  extended 
beneath  my  gaze  in  a  glorious  perspective.  With  a 
feeling  of  shame,  a  blush  which  did  not  bow  me  down, 
but  rather  raised  me  up,  I  cast  a  glance  into  my  past 
life,  so  fruitlessly  employed.  T  felt  my  powers  stirring 
within  me — the  frustrated  ends,  (perhaps  great  ones), 
for  which  natm*e  had  intended  me.  One  half  was  lost, 
owing  to  the  foolish  system  of  education  to  which  I 
had  been  subjected,  and  to  the  frowns  of  fate ;  but  the 
second  and  greater  loss  was  attributable  only  to  myself. 
I  felt  this  deeply,  my  best  friend ;  and  in  the  mighty 
excitement  of  my  feelings,  head  and  heart  joined  in  the 


*  In  the  interval  between  the  last  letter  and  this,  Schiller  and 
Körner  had  met. 
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solemn  vow — to  make  good  the  past^  and  to  start  anew 
on  the  noble  race  which  leads  to  the  highest  goal. 
The  thought  inspired  me,  and  the  others  caught  the 
Inspiration.  Oh !  how  glorious  it  is  when  two  souls 
meet  on  the  road  to  perfection.  Your  name  had  not 
been  mentioned,  but  I  read  it  from  Huberts  eyes,  and 
it  escaped  from  my  lips.  Our  eyes  met,  and  friendship 
sealed  the  bond.  It  was  a  silent  vow,  mutually  to 
encourage  each  other,  and  never  to  flag  until  the 
goal  be  reached  where  all  human  greatness  ends. 
To  our  friendship  alone  was  it  reserved  to  make  us 
great,  good,  and  happy.  A  kind  Providence,  which, 
hears  my  smallest  wishes,  made  us  known  to  each 
other.  Without  me,  you  can  no  more  bring  your  hap- 
piness to  perfection  than  I  without  you.  The  perfec- 
tion at  which  we  aim  can  only  rest  upon  the  pillar  of 
our  friendship.  Our  conversation  had  reached  this 
point  when  we  alighted  from  the  carriage  to  breakfast. 
We  ordered  wine.  We  drank  your  health.  We  looked 
at  each  other  in  silence ;  our  feelings  were  too  deep  for 
utterance,  and  tears  were  in  our  eyes,  which  we  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  suppress.  Göschen  avowed  that  the 
wine  ran  like  liquid  fire  through  his  veins :  Ruber's 
face  was  as  red  as  fire  when  he  said  that  he  had 
never  tasted  wine  like  that  before.  Heaven  has 
brought  us  together  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  our 
friendship  is  a  miracle.  I  had  a  presentiment  of  the 
joys  that  awaited  me  amongst  you  when  I  determined 
on  going  to  Leipzig,  but  my  expectations  have  been 
more  than  realized.  I  have  found  a  happiness  in  living 
amongst  you,  of  which  I  did  not  then  conceive  an 
idea.  If  this  can  give  you  pleasure,  your  pleasure  may 
be  unbounded. 
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The  happy  and  approaching  prospect  of  a  union 
with  your  beloved  Minna  must  fill  your  heart,  and 
keep  it  closed  to  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  others ;  but 
I  do  not  ask  you  now  to  express  your  sympathy  for 
me,  and  to  occupy  yourself  with  the  state  of  my  heart. 
All  I  desire  is,  that  the  thought  of  your  friend  may 
add  to  your  joy,  and  that  when  you  have  a  spare 
moment  for  other  feelings,  my  friendship  may  prove  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  you. 

I  feel  greatly  for  Huber's  position,  and  I  wish  his 
parents  would  come  to  some  decision  respecting  him. 
Something  would  be  wanting  to  our  friendship,  if  he 
were  to  remain  at  Leipzig.  I  have  great  hopes  of  him, 
and  one  of  my  most  cherished  plans  is  to  lend  a  hand 
towards  the  formation  of  his  mind.  We  are  indis- 
pensable to  him,  and  he  is  indispensable  to  us.  See  if 
you  cannot  settle  his  affairs.  This  could  be  done,  as 
soon  as  Count  Redern  has  given  his  father  hopes  of 
him.  You  must  therefore  importune  the  Count  until 
he  wi'ites  to  Huberts  father,  and  write  youi'self  to  him 
to  quiet  his  mind  on  pecuniary  matters.  Huber  is  too 
timid  to  act  for  himself,  and  we  must  therefore  act  for 
him.  I  anxiously  expect  your  next  letter,  in  the  hope 
of  hearing  that  something  has  been  done  for  him. 

I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask  respecting  your  con- 
nections with  Göschen.  Is  your  position  such  as  to 
allow  you  to  become  the  editor  of  a  work,  on  which  he 
would  receive  only  the  commission  ?  I  have  many 
reasons  for  wishing  to  know  this,  as  I  have  an  idea  of 
becoming  my  own  publisher,  after  first  consulting  you 
on  the  subject. 

I  have  also  another  plan. 

S and  G were  indiscreet  enough  to  pubHsh 
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a  second  edition  of  my  '  Fiesco/*  without  saying  a  word 
to  me  on  the  subject,  the  first   edition  having  been 

bought  up ;  and  G even  made  me  pay  for  two  or 

three  copies  I  took  for  my  own  private  use.  This  has 
made  me  break  off  all  connection  with  him,  and  I  have 
every  right  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  my  plaj's  on 
my  own  account.  It  is  also  due  to  my  reputation  as  the 
author_,  to  correct  many  errors  in  them.  The  public  is 
also  aware  that  I  have  made  great  alterations  in  my 
'  Fiesco/  which  have  not  yet  been  published.  I  am  also 
of  opinion,  that  a  thorough  revision  of  the  '  Robbers ' 
and  of  'Fiesco'  would  be  of  interest  to  the  public,  and 
would  add  greatly  to  my  reputation  ;  and  lastly,  I  have 
determined  to  add  another  act  to  the  '  Robbers' — '  the 
Last  Days  of  the  Robber  IMoor' — which  would  bring 
the  play  into  vogue  again.  The  edition,  in  all  respects, 
must  be  well  got  up,  and  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view 
I  am  sure  it'  would  answer. 

But  I  am  undecided  how  to  carry  this  plan  into  exe- 
cution. As  regards  the  '  Thalia,'  an  announcement 
will  shortly  appear  in  the  leading  paper,  explaining 
the  causes  of  its  non-appearance;  but  my  departure 
from  Mannheim  sufficiently  excuses  the  delay  which 
has  taken  place.  This  new  edition  of  the  'Robbers' 
and  •  Fiesco'  would  take  me  six  weeks,  just  the 
time  I  intend  remaining  at  Gohlis,  and  where  I  have 
not  the  inclination  to  commence  any  more  serious 
work.  I  am  also  hard  pressed  for  money,  for  you  may 
fancy  what  the  last  three  months  at  Leipzig  have  cost 
me.     My  journey  also  cost  me  five  carolinesf  more 

*  The  '  Conspiracy  of  Fiesco  at  Genoa,'  a  Tragedy, 
t  Caroline  =11  florins,  or  nearly  £1  sterling. 
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than  I  had  calculated  upon.  I  have  not  yet  received 
one  farthing  from  the  Mannheim  subscribers,  and  my 
calculation,  that  the  second  number  of  the  'Thalia^ 
would  be  ready  by  this,  has  proved  false.  I  am  quite 
at  a  non  plus,  and  as  I  cannot  rely  upon  the  '  Thalia' 
being  out  in  six  weeks,  I  must  put  my  hand  to  some- 
thing. 

If,  after  consideration,  you  think  it  possible  to  take  a 
share  in  this,  we  might  settle  the  matter  at  once.  We 
could  each  advance  a  sum  of  money,  or  you  could  pay 
me  by  the  sheet ;  but  I  leave  this  to  your  consideration. 
This  plan  would  certainly  be  more  advantageous  than 
otherwise  for  you  (or  Göschen),  and  for  me  it  would 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage.  As  yet,  for  my  three 
plays,  I  have  been  but  poorly  remunerated,  and  I 
think  the  public  is  somewhat  in  my  debt.  I  have  also 
another  urgent  reason.  Huber  thought  rightly  enough, 
that  his  outfit  was  perhaps  a  principal  reason  for  his 
parents  postponing  his  departure,  and  he  has  been 
endeavouring  to  defray  the  expenses  as  much  as  pos- 
sible himself.  Göschen,  it  is  true,  still  owes  him  about 
seventy  dollars  for  his  "  Figaro'  and  '  Ethelvvolf ;'  but  as 
he  has  not  said  anything  about  it,  he  feared  that  he 
might  perhaps  not  have  the  money  in  hand.  I  should  be 
enabled  to  help  Huber  without  your  risking  anything. 
Send  me  a  full  answer  on  this  point ;  but  remember 
that  both  Huber  and  I  are  in  want  of  money.  I  am 
nearly  aground,  and  do  not  expect  to  receive  any  money 
from  the  subscx-ibers  for  three  months,  and  even  then 
it  is  doubtful.  If  the  proposition  should  strike  you  as 
good,  you  would  render  me  a  great  service  by  ad- 
vancing me  some  portion  of  the  money  at  once.  I 
have  not  said  a  word  to  Göschen  on  the  subject. 

But  enough  of  business.     We  meant  to-day  to  have 

c3 
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driven  out  to  meet  them  both  ;  but  the  weathei*  is  so 
badj  that  I  doubt  if  they  will  come.  I  have  a  thou- 
sand other  things  to  say  to  you,  but  I  will  reserve  the 
pleasure  of  communicating  them  till  we  meet.  What 
a  happy  existence  awaits  me  in  Dresden  ;  how  I  begin 
to  enjoy  life,  having  resolved  to  do  so  in  a  worthy 
manner.  I  may  say  with  Julius  of  Tarentum  :  "  There 
is  marrow  in  my  bones  for  centuries."  Farewell,  dearest 
friend, 

Ever  your's, 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  8  July,  1785, 

Wonderful  are  the  decrees  of  fate !  From  my 
childhood  I  yearned  for  a  friend  in  the  holiest  meaning 
of  the  word,  but  the  wishes  of  my  heart  were  never 
satisfied,  though  at  times  I  thought  I  had  found  what 
I  sought  for.  I  relinquished  all  hopes  of  success. 
The  joys  of  love  smiled  upon  me,  and  the  void  of 
friendship  was  filled  up.  The  girl  of  my  heart  was 
my  beloved  and  my  friend.  And  now  that  the  day  is 
fast  approaching  when  I  may  call  her  fully  mine,  when 
my  happiness  has  reached  a  height  which  well  nigh 
makes  me  gidd)^,  that  first  wish  of  mine  is  also 
fulfilled.  Is  not  this  too  much  for  a  mortal  like 
myself?  A  certain  feeling  of  fear  creeps  over  me, 
when  I  think  of  the  happiness  in  store  for  me. 

•'  Ye  gracious  Gods,  grant  it  may  last  for  ever. 
This  sweet  illusion " 

says  Admet,  when  his  happiness  overcomes  him.  You 
must  not  expect  too  much  from  me,  friend.  My  soul 
cannot  respond  to  yours  with  such  enthusiasm  as 
would  have  been  the  case  ten  years  ago.     My  Minna 
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pre-occupies  my  thoughts  too  much ;  the  anxiety  of 
providing  everything  for  our  mutual  comfort  and 
happiness,  to  keep  away  aught  that  might  mar  our 
pleasures,  takes  up  too  much  of  my  time.  When  our 
home  is  ready,  when  nothing  has  been  left  undone  to 
ensure  this,  as  far  as  is  in  the  power  of  man,  then  will  I 
defy  you  all  to  outdo  me  in  warmth  of  feeling.  No 
sudden  transports,  but  the  mutual  love  of  souls,  a 
participation  in  mutual  joys,  plans  for  the  futiu'e, 
encouragement  to  exertion.  My  present  task  is  to 
form  a  concise  idea  of  this  same  future,  to  prepare  the 
details  so  as  to  clear  any  obstacles  in  its  path,  to 
reahze  the  lovely  dream  in  its  full  compass,  to  exhaust 
the  full  fountain  of  pleasure  of  which  our  union  is  the 
spring. 

I  spoke  to  Redern  yesterday ;  he  will  write  at  once 
to  Huberts  father,  perhaps  in  warmer  terms  than  he 
would  have  done  before.  He  felt  ashamed  of  having 
put  it  off  so  long,  and  he  reproached  himself  for  his 
neglect  when  I  pointed  out  to  him  how  much  depended 
upon  him.  So  much  for  Ruber's  consolation.  As 
regards  Huberts  affairs,  I  shall  not  speak  to  old  Huber 
till  after  my  marriage;  I  thought  this  the  best  course. 
On  my  arrival  at  Leipzig,  I  can  easily  dispel  any 
doubts  he  may  have  on  the  subject.  In  the  mean- 
time, nothing  will  have  been  neglected.  After  what 
he  last  said  to  me  on  the  subject,  I  look  upon  the 
matter  as  settled,  and  am  not  aware  that  he  has  since 
changed  his  mind. 

As  regards  the  money  affair,  we  must  come  to  a 
clear  understanding  on  the  subject.  You  have  still  a 
certain  delicacy  in  explaining  your  circumstances. 
Why  did  you  not  mention  them  to  me  at  Kahnsdorff  ? 
^^Tiy  not  say  at  once  how  much  ?     If  it  is  but  to  pay 
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off  a  few  debts,  perhaps  what  I  now  send  will  suffice 
until  I  am  in  Leipzig,  which  will  be  in  a  fortnight. 
You  will  lose  on  each  dollar  in  the  exchange.  I  should 
have  enclosed  a  larger  sum,  but  I  have  furniture  to  buy 
and  other  bills  to  pay,  and  cannot  draw  for  more  until 
I  return  to  Leipzig.  But  should  you  be  in  want  of 
more,  write  to  me,  and  by  return  of  post  I  will  send 
you  any  amount.  I  can  always  procure  money  on  an 
emergency.  If  I  were  ever  so  rich,  and  could  per- 
suade you  how  readily  I  would  place  you  above  ever 
wanting  the  necessaries  of  life,  still  I  should  not  dare 
to  do  it.  I  know  that  you  are  capable  of  earning 
wherewith  to  provide  for  all  your  wants  as  soon  as  you 
put  your  hand  to  the  work.  But  allow  me  at  least  for 
one  year  to  place  you  above  the  necessity  of  working. 
I  can  spare  it,  without  being  the  worse  off  myself ;  and 
you  can  repay  me,  if  you  like  it,  at  your  own  conve- 
nience. Your  best  plan  is  certainlj^  to  put  your 
writings  in  Göschen's  hands.  I  will  advance  the  funds 
for  covering  the  expenses  of  printing ;  and  when 
Göschen  has  received  his  commission,  I  shall  pay 
myself  out  of  the  overplus,  or  advance  you  money  upon 
it.  I  shall  do  the  same  with  my  own  works,  and  with 
whatever  Huber  sends  us  for  publication.  A  new 
edition  of  your  plays  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  it,  as  long  as  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  '  Don  Carlos.^  But  I  can  well  fancy  that  you 
cannot  give  your  whole  time  to  it  at  the  present 
moment.     Farewell, 

Your  friend, 

Körner. 
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11  July,  1785. 

You  are  right,  dear  Körner,  to  reproach  me  with 
having  kept  my  circumstances  a  secret  from  you.  I 
feel  Avith  shame  that  I  lower  our  friendship  when  I  can 
doubt  your  readiness  to  assist  me.  Fate  gifted  me 
with  the  inclination  and  the  will  to  act  nobly ;  it  gave 
you  the  power.  Fortune  smiled  more  friendly  upon 
you,  and  yet  I  was  silly  enough  to  allow  my  silence 
and  reserve  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  your  better 
fortune  was  more  hurtful  to  my  pride  than  the  har- 
mony of  our  friendship  was  soothing.  I  should  have 
said  to  myself,  your  friend  assuredly  sets  a  higher 
price  upon  his  heart  than  upon  his  possessions,  and 
has  he  not  given  you  his  heart  already  ?  I  should 
have  said  to  myself,  the  man  who  showed  so  much 
toleration  for  your  faults  and  weakness,  will  be  more 
tolerant  of  your  misfortunes.  \^Tiy  should  he  regard 
bashfulness  as  a  crime,  when  be  forgave  the  former  ? 

Pardon  me,  my  best  friend ;  my  early  prejudices,  and 
education,  and  sad  experience,  have  gained  a  mastery 
over  my  better  nature.  My  philosophy  could  not 
repress  the  blush  which  involuntarily  tinged  my 
cheeks. 

On  the  goods  of  this  earth  we  both  of  us  undoubt- 
edly share  the  same  opinion.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
a  noble-minded  man  to  apply  them  to  the  welfare  of  a 
friend.  Their  sacrifice  is  the  act  of  a  noble  heart ;  but 
I  hope  that  there  is  a  higher  virtue  and  a  greater  plea- 
sure than  this.  It  is  natural,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  who 
am  deprived  of  this  source  of  doing  good,  should  think 
so.  For  my  peace  of  mind,  I  must  lower  the  standard 
of  your  generosity ;  I  must  magnify  the  advantages  and 
enjoyments  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart  at  its  expense. 
I  must  do  so  because  the  latter,  and  not  the  former,  are 
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within  my  reach.  The  greater  my  obligations  towards 
you^  the  higher  value  must  I  set  upon  my  friendship ; 
and  I  know  you  too  well  not  to  be  convinced  before- 
hand that  you  would  rather  overrate  the  value  of  the 
latter  than  make  the  other  a  burden  to  me.  For  your 
noble  offer  I  have  but  one  expression  of  thanks — a  frank 
and  joyful  acceptance  of  it.  I  never  could  admire 
Rousseau's  answer  to  the  letter  of  Count  Orloff,  who 
from  pure  admiration,  offered  a  home  to  the  exiled 
poet.  I  feel  my  inferiority  to  Rousseau ;  but  in  pro- 
portion to  that  inferiority,  will  I  act  nobly.  Your 
friendship  and  goodness  open  a  harbour  of  rest  to  me. 
Through  your  means,  dear  Körner,  I  may  perhaps 
attain  the  end  I  have  in  view.  My  happiness  and 
perfection  will  grow  up  together.  The  tears  that  I 
now  shed  at  the  onset  of  my  career,  in  thankfulness  to 
you,  these  tears  will  flow  afresh  when  this  career  is 
done.  If  my  hopes  are  realized,  who  is  happier  than 
you  ? 

A  friendship  with  such  -an  object  can  never  be  inter- 
rupted. 

Do  not  tear  this  letter.  Ten  years  hence,  you  will 
perhaps  read  it  with  deep  emotion,  and  even  in  your 
grave  you  would  sleep  softly  upon  it.  A  thousand 
thanks  ;  my  heart  is  overflowing.  I  will  write  to  you 
again  in  a  few  days.     Farewell. 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  17  July,  1785. 
I  am  glad  that  the  money  affair  is  all  settled  by 
letter,  so  that  we  need  not  speak  about  it  when  we 
meet.  I  have  always  set  so  slight  a  value  upon 
money,  that  I  always  avoided  speaking  on  the  subject 
with  persons  I  loved.     It  would  grieve  me  if  I  thought 
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you  could  fancy  I  attached  any  merit  to  an  act  which 
is  congenial  to  minds  like  ours.  I  never  doubted  for  a 
moment  but  that  you  would  have  done  the  same  for 
me.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  never  allude  to  it 
when  speaking  of  our  friendship. 
Farewell !  we  shall  soon  meet. 

Körner. 

My  best  fiiends, 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  which  dawns  upon  your 
happiness,  I  shall  pray  more  fervently  to  the  Almighty. 

My  wishes  for  your  happiness  would  be  now  out 
of  place,  for  you  have  obtained  all.  To  increase 
your  happiness,  Heaven  would  have  to  render  you 
immortal. 

Your  happiness  is  deep  set  in  your  hearts,  therefore 
it  must  last  for  ever.  But,  though  all  your  wishes  are 
fulfilled,  though  the  joy  in  possessing  each  other  fills 
your  souls  to  overflowing,  still  give  one  side-glance  to 
friendship.  Do  not  forget  that  it  prays  for  you,  that  it 
weeps  tears  of  joy  for  you,  that  it  unwillingly  relin- 
quishes the  pleasant  dream  of  adding  additional  joy 
to  your  existence.  Do  not  dismiss  it ;  its  pleasures 
consist  in  its  duties  ;  and  what  would  be  left  to  it  if 
you  had  nothing  more  to  desire  ?  The  desire  of  never 
being  separated  from  the  friend  we  once  cherished, 
invented  urns.  They  are  the  symbols  of  unbroken 
faith,  and  therefore  the  symbols  of  your  love  and  of 
our  friendship.* 

Schiller. 

*  Körner  married  Minna  on  the  7th  of  August,  17S5. 
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7  August,  1785, 
This  day  five  thousand  years  ago,  Jupiter  feasted 
the  immortal  gods  on  the  Olympian  Mount.  As  they 
sat  down  to  the  festive  board,  the  right  of  precedence 
was  contested  by  three  daughters  of  Jupiter ;  Virtue 
claimed  precedence  of  Love,  Love  refused  to  yield  the 
place  to  Virtue,  and  Friendship  claimed  a  higher  seat 
than  either.  All  Heaven  took  an  interest  in  the 
quarrel,  and  the  contending  goddesses  approached  the 
throne  of  Saturn. 

'  There  is  but  one  claim  to  distinction  in  Olympus,' 
said  the  son  of  Chronos,  '  and  but  one  law  to  judge  the 
Gods.  The  highest  seat  is  due  to  her  who  has  con- 
tributed most  towards  the  happiness  of  man.' 

'  The  victory  is  mine  V  said  Love,  in  a  voice  of  triumph. 
'  My  sister.  Virtue,  cannot  grant  her  favourites  a  greater 
reward  than  me ;  and  as  to  the  happiness  I  give  to 
man,  let  Jupiter  and  all  the  immortal  Gods  here  pre- 
sent answer  for  me.' 

'  And  how  long  do  thy  joys  last  V  said  Virtue,  wth 
an  earnest  voice.  '  Whomsoever  I  cover  with  my 
invulnerable  shield  may  laugh  at  Fate,  to  whom  even 
the  immortals  pay  homage.  If  thou  callest  the  Gods 
to  witness,  I  can  do  the  same — the  son  of  Saturn  is 
mortal  as  soon  as  Virtue  leaves  him.' 

Friendship  stood  aloof,  and  was  silent.  '  And  thou, 
my  daughter ;  hast  not  thou  a  word  to  say  V  said  Jupiter. 
'  What  canst  thou  offer  to  thy  favourites  V 

'Nothing  of  the  sort,'  said  the  Goddess,  and  she 
wiped  a  tear  from  her  blushing  cheek.  '  When  they 
are  happy  they  forget  me — in  sorrow  they  seek  comfort 
from  me,' 

'Be  reconciled,  my  children,'  said  the  father  of 
tbe    Gods ;    '  this  is   the  noblest  quarrel    it  has  ever 
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been  my  lot  to  decide  upon.  But  neither  of  you  has 
lost.  My  manly  daughter,  Virtue^  will  teach  con- 
stancy to  Love ;  and  Love  will  not  smile  on  mortal 
unless  Virtue  bid  her  do  so.  Friendship  will  em- 
brace you  both,  and  be  the  pledge  of  your  lasting 
union.' 

Dresden,  14  August,  1785. 
This  is  my  first  letter  from  my  harbour  of  rest, 
and  the  shortest  of  our  correspondence.  I  cannot 
yet  write  to  you  about  my  feelings ;  my  happiness 
is  still  too  great.  But  as  I  am  writing  to  so  many 
to-day,  I  could  but  send  you  a  few  lines.  I  have 
written  to  Huber  about  his  journey.  My  arrange- 
ments about  the  house  have  succeeded ;  my  wife 
approves  of  them,  and  I  am  happy  beyond  all  bounds. 
Farewell !  I  will  write  again  soon. 

Your's, 

Korke  R. 
My  wife  and  sister-in-law  send  their  love. 

Gohlis,  6  September,  1785v 
This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  written  since  my 
return  from  Hubertsburg,  and  it  is,  of  course,  to  you. 
Huber  will  have  informed  you,  dearest  Körner,  of  my 
accident.  I  had  a  fall  near  Stötteritz,  and  hurt  my 
hand.  At  first,  I  feared  for  the  consequences,  but 
it  is  now  healed ;  and  a  slight  scar  will  be  welcome  to 
me,  as  it  will  always  recal  to  my  mind  your  happy 
entry  into  Dresden  :  and  what  would  our  pleasures  be, 
if  they  did  not  cost  us  something  ? 

You  and  your  Minna  seem  so  happy,  that  I  should 
fear  offending  Providence  by  offering  up  vows  for  your 
happiness,  which  seems  to  have  selected  the  pleasant 
task  of  embellishing  your  existence.     May  your  hap- 
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piness  continue,  and  the  last  of  your  days  be  as  beau- 
tiful as  your  bridal  morn  ! 

My  existence  at  Gohlis  is  sad  and  solitary.  Even 
Nature  is  morose  ;  and  tempestuous  autumnal  days  add 
to  the  loneliness  caused  by  your  absence.  But  why 
should  I  remain  here  ?  I  walk  amidst  the  past  scenes 
of  my  joys,  as  the  traveller  amidst  the  ruins  of  Greece, 
in  silence  and  sadness.  All  their  charm  is  in  the  past : 
I  only  regard  them  in  the  light  of  past  enjoyments. 
The  whole  country  appears  to  me  as  a  corpse  laid  out 
in  state — the  soul  has  departed. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  decided  about  Huber,  and 
I  cannot  wait  till  all  is  finally  settled.  I  must  join 
you.  I  also  require  rest  and  quiet,  which  I  can  only 
find  with  you.  Write  to  me,  dearest  Körner,  by 
return  of  post,  only  to  say  if  I  may  come. 

I  must  ask  your  dear  Minna  and  good  Dora  to 
procure  the  necessary  furniture  for  me.  They  both 
know  all  I  want.  When  you  write,  give  me  the 
number  of  my  lodging,  that  I  may  send  my  traps 
there  at  once.  My  hand  is  still  so  shaky,  that  I  doubt 
if  you  can  read  this  scrawl.  I  have  an  amanuensis  in 
the  house,  to  whom  I  dictate  my  '  Fiesco,'  with  the 
requisite  changes  for  the  stage.  It  will  be  represented 
here  in  a  fortnight,  but  I  cannot  wait  for  it.  Write 
to  me  soon. 

Farewell,  my  dear  friend.  Writing  fatigues  me. 
Ten  thousand  remembrances  to  the  ladies. 

Ever  your  friend, 

Schiller. 


Saturday  evening,  10  September,  1785. 
,s  striking  six  this  evening,  I  receiv 
your   letter,  and  at  that  very  moment  Dr.  Albrecht 


As  the  clock  was  striking  six  this  evening,  I  received 
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walked  iu,  and  proposed  that  we  should  start  together 
for  Dresden  to-morrow  by  extra-post.  This  proposal 
was  welcome ;  first^  because  (owing  to  the  suddenness 
of  my  departure)  it  will  relieve  me  from  bidding  fare- 
well to  many  esteemed  friends  whom  I  leave  with  regret; 
and,  secondly,  I  shall  not  be  so  long  on  the  road. 
I  shall,  in  all  probability,  accept  of  it.  I  have  not, 
however,  quite  made  up  my  mind  on  the  subject  yet, 
as  nine  hours  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  get  ready  ;  but, 
at  all  events,  leave  some  one  at  your  house  on  the 
11th  of  September,  in  case  I  should  arrive,  that  he 
may  tell  me  where  to  go  to.  Thirty  hours,  then,  and 
we  shall  see  each  other.     A  thousand  remembrances. 

Schiller. 

The  Golden  Angel,  No.  4,  up  one  pair  of  stairs. 
Good  morning  in  Dresden,  dear  Körner.  I  trust 
you  received  my  letter  of  the  1 0th  September.  I  arrived 
here  last  night  at  half-past  eleven.  As  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  are  at  the  Weinberg,*  or  in  town,  I  send 
you  a  note.  Send  me  your  servant  at  once,  and  let  me 
know  when  I  shall  find  you  all  three  alone.  Many 
kind  things  to  your  wife  and  Dorchen.  My  heart  is 
beating  louder  at  being  so  near  you. 

Schiller. 

The  following  letter  from  Schiller  to  Huber,  written 
at  Dresden,  during  Schiller's  first  stay  there,  will  be 
read  with  pleasure  at  the  end  of  this  year's  correspon- 
dence. 

Dresden,  13  September,  1785. 
I  do  not  know,  my  dear  friend,  whether  this  letter 
will  leave  by  this  day's  post,  and  whether  you  will 

*  Körner's  house  in  the  country-. 
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receive  it  to-morrow;  but  I  send  it  on  the  chance,  and 
shall  not  mention  your  birthday  in  it.  It  is  my  first 
letter  from  Dresden,  and,  therefore,  must  be  entirely 
devoted  to  that  subject.  I  have  at  last  obtained  what  I 
have  so  long  desired.  I  am  here,  in  the  midst  of  my 
beloved  friends,  as  happy  as  if  I  were  in  Paradise.  I 
would  give  you  a  peep  into  the  innermost  depths  of 
my  soul,  and  lay  bare  to  you  all  the  feelings  of  my 
heart  since  yesterday,  if  I  could  make  you  forget  that 
I  am  a  poet.  The  only  fear  I  have,  at  present,  is  the 
fear  of  interruption.  Behold  in  me  your  own  fate. 
In  a  few  weeks  you  will  be  as  I  am  now.  Look  upon 
me  then  as : 

"  The  glad  mirror  of  thy  gladness." 

I  am  writing  to  you  from  my  room  at  the  Wein- 
berg. Above  me  I  hear  the  steps  of  our  busy  little 
housewife ;  and  below  some  one^s  fingers  running  over 
the  notes  of  the  piano.  Everything  puts  me  in  the 
humour  to  write  to  you. 

Our  journey  here  was  pleasant.  It  was  only  a  pity 
that  darkness  deprived  us  of  a  view  of  the  country. 
With  the  pious  feelings  of  a  pilgrim,  I  greeted  the 
spots  which  were  dear  to  me  from  my  last  journey, 
especially  the  spot  between  Staupitz  and  Hubertsburg, 
where  we  bade  each  other  farewell.  At  the  first  glimpse 
I  caught  of  the  Elbe,  I  shouted  for  joy.  How  in- 
teresting every  thing  appeared  to  me  !  The  Elbe 
runs  through  a  romantic  tract  of  country,  and  is 
doubly  dear  to  me  from  the  resemblance  to  the  land 
of  my  youth.  Meissen,  Dresden,  and  the  country 
around,  reminded  me  forcibly  of  the  country  of  my 
birth. 

It  was  near  twelve  at  night  when  we  drove  over  the 
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bridge.  I  saw  lights  in  some  of  the  houses  in  the 
Neustadt,  and  my  heart  told  me  that  one  of  them  was 
Körner's.  We  alighted  at  the  "  Golden  Angel,"  and 
on  the  following  morning  I  sent  a  note  to  Körner. 
The  girls  sent  me  an  answer.  Körner  was  at  lecture 
till  one.  I  went  there  in  a  sedan-chair,  as  it  was 
raining  heavily,  and  the  joy  of  our  meeting — of  such 
a  meeting — was  heavenly. 
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1786. 

Letters  from  Dresden — Critical  remarks  on  the  writings  of 
Abbt — Schiller's  opinion  of  his  own  talents — The  'Thirty 
Years'  War' — His  inclination  for  historical  subjects — Schiller 
and  Körner  agree  to  write  to  each  other  on  philosophical 
subjects — Friedrich  Oeser — A  trip  on  the  Elbe  with  Archen- 
holz— Körner  leaves  Dresden  for  Leipzig — Stolberg — His 
writings — Progress  of  Don  Carlos — His  doubts  as  to  the 
merit  of  the  work — Körner  encourages  him. 

Dresden,  15  April,  1786. 
I  have  a  great  many  things  to  say  to  you  to-day  ;* 
my  thoughts  are  so  near  you,  and  yet  I  fear  that  my 
case  will  be  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  that  you  were 
reading  lately. — 

"  'Tis  sad  that  all  our  thoughts 
Must  first  be  cast  in  barren  syllables. 
So  that  a  mind,  ere  to  another  mind 
It  can  decline  itself,  must  be  laid  bare 
As  an  anatomy." 

The  weather  was  so  fine  that  1  took  a  stroll,  and 
took  Abbt'sf  pamphlet  on  '  Merit^  to  while  away  the 

*  Kömer,  Minna  and  Dora  had  left  on  a  tour  to  visit 
some  friends. 

t  Thomas  Abbt  was  born  at  Ulm,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wur- 
temberg,  1738,  and  was  consequently  a  compatriot  of  Schiller. 
He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  main  supporters  of  German 
Literature.  He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Philoso])hy  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  where  he  wrote  a  work  which  created 
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time.  You  did  not  seem  to  think  much  of  this  work  ; 
but  I  suspect  your  judgment  was  too  hasty,  and  that  a 
certain  vagueness  in  his  expressions  and  a  wildness  in 
some  parts  of  the  book  misled  you.  It  contains  the 
true  ore  of  genius ;  nay,  more,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a 
person  entei'ing  into  the  author^s  ideas,  and  ready  to 
work  out  some  of  them,  dispersed  here  and  there,  would 
render  a  great  service  to  speculative,  aye,  and  to  prac- 
tical psychology.  His  views,  especially  on  our  favourite 
theme — the  mainsprings  of  the  actions  of  man,  the 
estimation  of  mankind  and  the  examination  of  moral 
facts — offer  a  field  for  the  most  serious  consideration. 
I  wish  we  could  read  the  book  together.  Reading  it 
together  offers  another  advantage  :  the  substance  out- 
weighs the  form;  it  is  a  rough  diamond,  and  would 
give  us  the  pleasant  occupation  of  polishing  it.  If  I 
am  capable  of  forming  any  judgment  of  myself  and 
my  own  capacities,  I  should  say  that  I  resemble  Abbt 
more  than  any  other  person  of  my  literary  acquaint- 
ance. I  fancy  I  have  observed  in  myself  the  same 
mixture  of  imagination  and  genius,  of  warmth  and 
coldness ;  the  same  obscurity  and  confusion  of  ideas, 
which  I  almost  believe  originate  in  a  superabundant 
rush  of  them,  and  which  you  yourself  have  complained 
of.  I  find  this  to  be  the  case  with  Abbt^s  writings ; 
the  only  difference  between  us  being,  that  he  has  more 
of  the  clear-sighted  philosopher,  whilst  I,  on  the 
contrary,  incline  towards  a  sensitive  imagination. 

some  sensation  at  the  time,  entitled,  "  To  die  for  one's 
country."  His  work  on  "  Merit,'-  alluded  to,  procured  for 
him  the  situation  of  Government  and  Consistorial-Rath,  or 
Councillor  at  Bückeburg.  He  died  in  17Cß,  and  there  is  a 
tomb  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  family  vaults  of  the  Counts 
of  Schaumburg-Lippe. 
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This  species  of  philosophy  has  many  charms.  I 
think  that  if  we  had  the  time  to  con  it  over^  it  would 
be  a  most  interesting  study.  An  examination  into  the 
classification  of  men,  to  poise  their  virtues  and  mis- 
deeds— what  an  ample  field  for  us  both  ! 

I  must  make  an  entire  change  in  my  plan  of  read- 
ing. I  am  painfully  aware  that  I  have  still  so  much 
to  learn,  so  much  to  sow  before  I  can  reap  !  In  the 
best  soil  a  thorn  will  never  bear  cherries,  neither  can 
the  cherry-tree  bear  fruit  in  a  barren  soil. 

History  has  each  successive  day  new  attractions  for 
me.  I  have  just  been  reading  that  of  the  '  Thirty  Years' 
War,^*  and  my  head  is  still  full  of  it.  How  curious  it 
is,  that  this  period  of  the  greatest  national  misery 
should  be  also  one  of  the  brightest  pages  of  human 
greatness !  How  many  great  men  sprang  from  that 
dark  period !  I  wish  I  had  studied  nothing  but 
history  for  ten  years  together ;  I  think  I  should  have 
been  another  sort  of  being.  Do  you  think  there  is 
yet  time  to  make  up  for  that  which  I  have  lost  ? 

As  a  subject  for  our  philosophical  letters  let  us  dis- 
cuss the  question  :  '  \Miich  species  of  activity,  by  equal 
powers,  is  the  best — political  or  ideal,  civil  or  literary  V 
I  do  not  know  of  a  richer  matter  for  study,  for  it  com- 
bines the  different  branches  of  history,  philosophy  and 
eloquence. 

Easter  Sunday  Morning, 
Eight  days  have  passed  since  our  separation,  and  I 
have   scarcely  finished  a  page  of  Don  Carlos.      The 
spirit  would  not  move  me.     The  affair  with  the  censor- 
ship put  me  out  of  humour,  and  I  have  devoted  my 

*  Schiller  afterwards  wrote  the  'History  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,'  which  needs  no  comment  here. 
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time  to  reading.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  more  inclined  to 
work  next  week,  but  I  doubt  it.  I  have  been  taking 
long  walks.  Yesterday  I  dined  with  Becker.  He  had 
a  stranger  from  Gotha  to  dinner,  and  asked  Oeser*  to 
meet  me.  I  could  not  well  refuse,  otherwise  I  usually 
spend  my  evenings  at  GoseFs. 

Mömpeldgardter,  to  whom  I  gave  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction for  Döbbelin,  has  out  of  sheer  gratitude  men- 
tioned my  name  to  such  a  host  of  people,  that  I  am 
literally  overrun :  I  was  obliged  to  have  punch  made 
the  other  day  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Beckt  has  written  to  me ;  he  confirms  the  news  of 
Charlotte'sJ  intended  departure.  He  thinks  that  she 
will  come  upon  us  by  surprise.  He  also  wishes  to 
leave  Mannheim.  Pity  that  he  is  an  actor,  and  must 
be  one !  He  would  be  such  an  addition  to  our 
party ! 

(to  the  ladies.) 

My  dear  children,  how  I  miss  your  society  !  Your 
absence  makes  my  solitude  the  more  lonely.  I  should 
not  feel  it  so  much  in  a  desert,  for  there  at  least  I 
should  have  space  to  bring  you  near  me  in  thought. 
May  you  be  as  happy  as  I  am  sorrowful !  The  day 
after  to-morrow  is  the  anniversary  of  our  first 
meeting  ! 

*  Frederick  Oeser,  painter  to  the  Court  of  Saxony  and 
professor  of  painting  at  Dresden,  was  born  at  Presbur;^,  in 
1717.  At  the  termination  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  at  Leipzig, 
where  he  died  on  the  ISth  of  March,  1799.  The  paintings  in 
the  fine  concert-room  at  Leipzig  are  by  this  artist. 

t  The  actor. 

X  Frau  von  Kalb. 

VOL.    I.  D 
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We  should  make  it  a  glorioTis  holiday.  You  have  so 
many  occupations,  that  you  will  quite  forget  how  many 
reasons  I  have  to  recal  that  day  with  pleasure. 

I  embrace  you  a  thousand  times,  and  only  wish  you 
were  here. 

Excuse  this  soulless  letter.  Dora  will  say  it  is  not 
a  pretty  one,  but  I  cannot  help  it. 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  20  April,  1786. 
Truly  I  begin  to  fancy  that  you  are  the  children  of 
folly,  for  so  much  happiness  as  you  have  met  with  on 
your  journey  would  never  have  been  the  lot  of  reason- 
able beings.  In  the  middle  of  April,  the  elements 
undergo  a  change,  and  Nature  universally  gives  itself 
the  lie ;  and  wherefore  ?  that  Oberconsistorial-Rath 
Körner,  of  Dresden,  with  his  hopeful  wife  and  hopeless 
sister-in-law,  may  have  fine  weather  for  ti'avelling ! 
And  I,  poor  versifier,  what  advantage  do  I  derive  from 
this  fine  weather  ?  I  am  to  enjoy  it  alone,  and  there- 
fore do  not  enjoy  it  at  all.  It  taunts  me  with  the  want 
of  something.  I  was  just  going  to  let  out,  that  I 
missed  your  society.  Joy  and  laughter,  love-making 
and  gaiety  are  the  order  of  the  day  here,  whilst  I — 
truly  my  lot  is  hopeless. 

I,  alas  !  must  sit  at  home. 

Sad  and  sorrowful,  alone  ! 

Will  no  muse,  nymph,  or  shepherdess. 

Come  and  lighten  my  distress  ?* 

*  Und  ich  armer  muss  allein 
Trauern  und  verlassen  seyn 
Blicken  nach  den  Sphären  ! 
Will  mich  keine  Charitin 
Muse,  Nymphe,  Schäferin 
Will  mich  keine  hören  ? 
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In  truth;  I  am  weary  of  my  own  company.  I  am 
not  of  a  merry  turn  of  mind,  or,  as  the  ladies  have  it — 
an  agreeable  companion — and  as  for  cutting  jokes  for 
my  own  amusement,  speaker  and  listeners  would  be 
equally  at  a  loss.  If  my  friend,  Archenholz,*  had  not 
sent  me  his  printed  letter  to  Neumann,  and  promised 
to  come  and  see  me  to-morrow,  I  don't  know  what 
would  have  become  of  me.  If  he  had  not  persuaded 
me  to  take  a  trip  on  the  Elbe  with  him ;  if  Professor 
Becker  had  not  come  and  proposed  a  walk  to  your 
Weinberg ;  and  if  the  sweet  face  of  my  landlady  had 
not  given  me  a  heavenly  smile  this  morning ;  I  don't 
know  what  would  have  become  of  me.  You  will  see  by 
all  this,  that  if  I  was  capricious,  I  could  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  your  society.  I  hope,  moreover,  knowing  your 
friendship  for  me,  that  you  will  take  an  interest  in  a 
piece  of  news  which  greatly  concerns  me,  and  that  you 
will  spare  a  tear  to  the  happiness  of  your  friend.  I 
must  tell  you  then  that — that  the  Neumanns,t  to  use 
Archenholz' s  expression,  esteem  me  very  much. 

Huber  is  a  donkey ; — I  mean  the  son,  that  he  does 
not  come.  "Thou  shalt  leave  thy  father  and  thy 
mother  for  thy  wife's  sake,"  says  the  Bible ;  and  here 
is  something  more.  But  Richter's  reading-room,  and 
filial  duty,  are  all-powerful  with  him.  Not  to  come 
and  join  us  in  Dresden  in  May,  the  month  of  joy  ! 
Pfui ! — but  don't  show  this  letter  to  Kunzen. 

To  return  to  the  Stadtrichter  (Archenholz).  I  have 
not  yet  agreed  to  join  him  on  his  trip  down  the  Elbe. 

*  The  author  of  many  historical  works,  amon^rst  others  an 
Enghsh  History,  and  one  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  He  was 
bom  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1745,  and  died  in  1812. 

t  No  Fräulein  Neumann  is  mentioned :  the  word  esteem  is  in 
italics  in  the  original. 

d2 
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The  old  flint  must  go  to  "Wittenberg,  and  this  is  the 
cheapest  mode  of  travelling.  The  boat  to  Wittenberg 
will  cost  twelve  dollars,  and  if  he  can  get  three  of  us  to 
join  him,  his  share  will  be  three  dollars,  and  this  is 
why  he  is  so  eager  for  my  company.  I  told  him  I 
would  readily  be  of  the  party,  if  I  did  not  fear  offend- 
ing you  all.  Having  declined  the  journey  to  Leipzig, 
I  could  not,  I  said,  go  anywhere  else  without  giving 
offence.  I  told  him  that  the  only  thing  he  could  do, 
was  to  persuade  you  to  invite  me  to  go  with  him.  It 
will  be  glorious  fun  if  you  feign  to  be  offended.  I 
shall  then  declare  that  Minna  has  quaiTelled  with  me 
about  it,  and  shall  feel  angry,  and  not  go  with  him. 
We  must  both  accuse  him  of  sowing  dissentions,  and 
he  must  be  made  to  suffer  for  it — a  due  punishment 
for  his  stinginess. 

Let  me  know  the  precise  day  you  expect  to  arrive  at 
Meissen,  that  I  may  arrange  matters  accordingly. 
The  rooms  are  all  prepared  for  you. 

A-propos !  Herr  Oberconsistorial-Rath,  your  time 
must  have  been  very  tempestuous  at  Zerbst,  considering 
1  was  to  receive  a  letter  in  the  first  quiet  hour  you 
could  find,  and  have  not  yet  received  it ;  but  perhaps 
you  have  sent  it  via  Nürnberg,  so  I  must  not  be  im- 
patient. I  hope  mine  reached  you ;  it  was  directed  to 
Zerbst,  and  contained  a  letter  for  you  from  Weimar. 

I  have  not  yet  done  anything,  but  as  soon  as  you 
are  all  back  again,  I  shall  set  hard  to  work,  as  I  have 
all  my  notes  ready.  I  look  forward  eagerly  to  our 
meeting.  Meantime,  my  dear  friends,  do  not  quite 
forget  me.  I  have  not  had  a  single  rubber  at  whist, 
nor  held  a  card  in  my  hand  since  you  have  been  away. 
I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  giving  up  cards  alto- 
gether. 
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Give  my  kind  greeting  to  the  Kunz  family.  In  a 
few  months  we  shall  soon  be  all  together.  ^^Tiat  are 
the  Schneiders  doing?     Remember  me  to  them. 

Once  more  farewell,  Kömer,  Minna,  Dora  and 
Huber !  That  the  silly  fellow  should  not  come  back 
with  you  !     I  am  longing  to  see  you  all  again. 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  24  April,  1786. 

As  I  cannot  come  to  welcome  you  myself,  you  shall 
at  least  receive  a  letter.  I  feared  that  there  would  not 
have  been  beds  enough  for  so  many  at  the  post-house, 
and  therefore  thought  it  better  to  remain  here,  as  I 
don't  suppose  it  likely  that  Dora  would  have  shared 
her  room  udth  me.  How  glad  I  am  to  think  you  are 
so  near  me  again  !  and  I  am  sure  you  will  all  be  glad 
to  be  once  more  in  your  own  house.  I  purpose  break- 
fasting with  you  to-mon*ow  at  Meissen.  But  promise 
me  not  to  leave  before  eight,  as  it  must  be  all  the 
same  whether  you  arrive  at  Dresden  at  eleven  o^clock 
or  twelve.  I  thought  we  might  take  advantage  of  the 
weather  for  an  excursion  into  the  neighbourhood  ;  but 
it  is  only  an  idea  of  mine,  which  I  will  wilhngly  relin- 
quish. 

Farewell  then  till  to-morrow. 

Sleep  well, 

Schiller, 

Dresden,  18  December,  1786.* 
Thank  God  that  you  are  all  safely  arrived  !     I  feared 
the  journey  might  be  too  much  for  Minna.     I  am 

•  Between  April  and  December,  as  Schiller  is  stajdng  with 
Körner  at  Dresden,  the  correspondence  is  naturally  suspended. 
Körner  leaves  for  Leipzig,  and  it  is  immediately  resumed.' 
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anxious  to   hear   Hartwig^s   opinion   on    the  subject. 
Write  to  me  soon. 

I  have  no  news  for  you.  A  certain  Michaelis  came 
here  yesterday,  who  says  he  knew  your  father  intimately. 
A  well-fed,  corpulent  old  gentleman.  Rose  introduced 
him  to  me,  and  made  him  sit  down ! — a  glorious 
sight. 

The  day  after  you  left,  Reinhardt  sent  to  inquire 
after  Minna.  Otherwise  I  have  seen  no  one.  I  found 
it  difficult  to  set  to  work  again,  and  am  scarcely  yet  in 
statu  quo.  Some  newspaper  slips  have  been  mislaid, 
and  I  also  miss  the  second  part  of  '  Camilla.'  You 
have  not  taken  them  by  any  chance  ? 

I  shall  write  to  you  again  to-morrow,  or  the  day 
after.  I  hope  soon  to  see  you  all  again  in  good 
health  and  spirits.  Farewell.  Write  soon.  Huber 
sends  his  love  of  course. 

Adieu, 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  20  December,  1786. 
Our  life  here  has  as  yet  been  monotonous  enough : 
I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  occupy  the  hours  I  do  not 
devote  to  writing.  The  evenings  are  awfully  long ;  I 
am  in  no  humour  to  think,  and  am  ashamed  of  going 
to  sleep.  We  dined  yesterday  at  the  Golden  Angel, 
and  the  day  before  at  Albrecht's,  where  we  got  up  a 
rubber  of  whist.  This  time,  however,  I  was  a  winner. 
I  also  called  on  the  Reinhardts  to  give  your  message 
to  your  aunt  J  and  they  all,  without  excepting  Aunt 
Milliquet,  beg  to  be  remembered.  I  intend  paying  a 
visit  to  Herr  von  Nostiz*  in  the  holidays.  To-morrow 
I  shall  spend  the  day  at  Neumann's. 

*  Baron  Nostiz,  a  poet  of  some  repute,  and  esteemed  by  aJl 
who  knew  him. 
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I  can  only  believe  half  of  what  you  tell  me  about 
Göschen.  I  never  thought  there  was  much  harmony 
between  his  theory  and  his  practice ;  and  a  third  person, 
unacquainted  with  his  peculiarities,  (from  whom  you  pro- 
bably have  the  news),  would  be  too  hard  upon  him.  It 
is  but  just  that  I  should  offer  him  my  manuscript, 
as  I  know  it  will  be  to  his  advantage.  If  my  conditions 
should  not  suit  him,  it  is  indifferent  to  me.  If  it  be 
true,  which  I  still  doubt,  that  the  censorship  has 
meddled  with  it,  you  may  be  sure  it  comes  from 
Mannheim.  Should  you  tumble  upon  any  new  pub- 
lications worth  reading,  send  them  to  me.  Hitherto  I 
have  not  devoted  much  time  to  history,  nor  have  t  yet 
succeeded  in  recovering  my  former  poetical  vein :  my 
ink  does  not  flow  freely  enough.  I  have  only  written 
six  pages  since  yoil  left  us,  four  of  which  were  composed 
since  yesterday.  I  wish  you  would  read  them  through, 
and  be  so  kind  as  to  send  the  fourth  part  under  cover 
to  Beck  and  Charlotte.  Göschen  will  give  you 
copies. 

Have  you  seen  anything  of  Jünger  ?  Remember 
me  kindly  to  him.  A-propos !  you  must  send  us 
some  pastry,  more  for  me  than  for  Huber.  I  have 
determined  to  spend  February  and  March,  you  know 
where — of  course  if  there  be  no  reasons  to  prevent  it ; 
but  should  the  scales  be  finely  balanced  in  regard  to 
the  pros  and  cons,  I  shall  throw  my  heart  into  the 
scales,  and  go.     Adieu  !     Love  to  all. 

Schiller. 

Leipzig,  23  December,  1786. 
With  this,  your  noble  self  will  receive  some  sweets 
for  yourself  and  Huber,  to  nibble  at  in  your  solitude. 
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I  add  some  sweets  of  a  literary  nature,*  which  I  trust 
will  be  equally  welcome.  Minna,  who  is  an  admirer 
of  Stolbergjt  says  she  hopes  his  works  will  share  the 
butter  of  the  pastry,  as  it  would  do  them  no  harm. 
To  be  candid,  these  plays  do  not  answer  my  expec- 
tations. Many  beauties  are  to  be  found  in  the  cho- 
ruses ;  but  on  the  whole,  I  find  very  little  inspiration, 
though  they  are  rich  in  poetical  phraseology.  His 
iambics  are  hard.     In  '  Belsazar'  the  comic  characters 


*  Stolberg's  Plays. 

t  Count  Christian  Stolberg,  here  alluded  to,  was  born  at 
Hamburg  in  1748.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest 
families  of  Germany.  In  one  of  the  Chateaux  of  the  House  of 
Croie,  there  is  a  picture  of  an  angel  rising  from  the  waters  of 
the  Deluge  with  a  parchment  in  his  hands,  and  with  the  words, 
"  Sauvez  les  Archives  de  Croie."  Count  Stolberg's  genealogical 
tree  was  not  similarly  favoured,  as  the  original  founder  of  his 
race  cannot  be  made  out.  After  studying  at  Göttingen,  he 
proceeded  to  the  court  of  King  Christian  of  Denmark  as 
Chamberlain,  but  soon  left  the  Danish  Court  for  an  official 
appointment  in  Holstein,  where  he  married  the  Countess 
Reventlow.  In  the  year  1 800  he  retired  from  public  life  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature  at  his  country  seat  of  Wiedebye, 
in  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig,  where  he  died  in  1821 .  His  works 
rank  high  in  German  classical  literature :  of  his  dramatic 
productions,  '  Belsazar '  and  *  Otones  '  are  reputed  the  best. 
He  made  an  excellent  translation  of  '  Sophocles.' 

The  works  of  his  younger  brother,  Frederick  Leopold,  rank 
high ;  the  latter  held  various  high  diplomatic  situations.  In 
1789  he  was  appointed  Danish  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Prussia.  He  wrote  a  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  trans- 
lated Ossian.  He  also  translated  the  Iliad,  some  of  Plato's 
writings,  and  ^schylus's  tragedies.  He  died  on  the  5th  Decem- 
ber, 1819.  As  an  original  writer,  his  travels  in  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Sicily  are  well  known :  he  is  also  the  author  of  some 
tragedies  and  poems.  The  works  of  the  two  brothers  are 
bound  together,  forming  some  twenty  good-sized  volumes. 
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are  overdrawn.  The  character  of  Otanes  is  interesting. 
The  '  Saiighng^  has  most  originaUty,  and  there  are 
some  beautiful  touches  in  it. 

Körner. 

Dresden,  26  December,  1786. 

The  sweetmeats,  with  their  meagre  colleague,  arrived 
safely.  We  send  our  thanks,  and  rejoice  that  our 
dear  Minna  is  getting  better,  and  that  you  are  all  well. 
Barring  ennui,  we  are  all  well  here.  I  don't  know 
why  I  look  forward  so  eagerly  to  the  vacation.  I 
should  like  to  forget  myself  here  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
not  a  soul  is  to  be  found  here  to  help  me  to  do  it.  I 
called  the  other  day  on  Mademoiselle  Wagner,  whose 
father  and  brother  send  many  remembrances  to  your 
party.  We  have  both  of  us  been  to  the  Neumanns, 
and  we  are  to  have  a  rubber  there  soon.  Haase  called 
upon  us  this  morning,  and  begged  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

I  have  read  Stolberg's  '  Säugling,'  and  have  disco- 
vered many  beauties  in  it :  it  has  quite  a  Greek  sim- 
plicity. If  his  effort  to  attain  this  were  not  too 
apparent,  I  should  admire  Stolberg's  works  exceed- 
ingly. Your  judgment  is  correct :  he  often  allows 
nature  and  feeling  to  be  superseded  by  imagination 
and  poetical  descriptions. 

I  am  proceeding  gradually  wdth  my  work ;  not  so 
fast  as  I  could  wish,  for  I  am  not  in  a  sufficiently 
complacent  mood  to  set  to  work  in  right  earnest. 
Still  I  am  getting  on,  and  on  your  return  you  will 
find  a  good  batch  ready. 

I  cannot  make  out  why  Göschen  has  not  sent  me 
the  '  Thalia'  yet.     Give  him  a  hint  to  do  so. 

Our  remembrances  to  all  we  love.     I  am  glad  that 

1)3 
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ten  days  have  already  elapsed  since  your  departure; 
perhaps  half  of  the  entire  interval  of  our  separation. 
Farewell,  my  dear  friend ;  write  to  me  soon. 

Schiller. 

P.S. — Huber  has  just  received  your  letter,  and  will 
answer  it  to-morrow.  I  think  he  means  to  send  you 
the  first  two  acts  of  '  Jaffier.^  He  sends  many  remem- 
brances. 

You  have  become  mighty  learned  since  your  resi- 
dence at  Leipzig ;  even  quotations  from  Horace  ! 

On  what  terms  do  you  stand  with  Schreiter  ?  Of 
literary  acquaintances  you  have,  I  suppose,  nothing 
piquant  just  now  at  Leipzig  ?  Will  Jünger  come 
back  with  you  ? 

Dresden,  30  December,  1786. 
My  dear  friends, 

A  fortnight  has  now  elapsed  since  your  absence, 
and  I  hope  soon  to  hear  of  your  intended  return.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  have  made  the  joy  of  my  existence 
dependant  upon  your  presence,  and  that  I  cannot  live 
for  one  month  happy  without  you.  And  how  will  this 
end  ?  I  begin  to  feel  the  want  of  all  the  little  daily 
incidents  of  our  former  intercourse,  and  I  feel  that  it 
was  perhaps  unjust  of  me  to  seek  for  distractions. 
You  must  allow  me  to  lay  the  fault  on  the  poor 
equivalent  you  have  left  me  at  Dresden.  I  hope  that 
my  wishes,  in  Kalbrieth,  will  remain  for  some  time 
unanswered. 

You  have  all  become  a  part  of  my  existence.  I 
count  for  little  or  nothing  at  all.  I  am  nothing  to 
Huber,  and  he  is  little  to  me.  The  vacations  have 
helped  to  spoil  me  completely;  it  seems  here  a  matter 
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of  course  that  every  one  must  make  a  holiday  of 
them.  Pleasure  is  made  a  sort  of  duty.  This  un- 
pleasant idea  has  haunted  me  at  my  desk,  and  com- 
peUed  me  to  seek  the  fresh  air ;  but  I  always  return 
unhappy  and  discontented.  Would  you  feel  our  loss 
so  much,  if  you  were  similarly  situated  ?  Are  not  your 
portraits  stamped  more  indelibly  on  my  mind,  than 
mine  on  yours  ?  I  almost  feel  it ;  for  as  yet  we  have 
shared  unequally.  I  have  been  able  fully  to  enjoy  and 
appreciate  your  society,  whilst  my  mind  always  ap- 
peared to  you  wrapped  up  in  melancholy  vapours. 
You  were  everything  to  me,  whilst  I  was  little  to  you — 
not  even  so  much  as  I  am  capable  of  being  to  you. 

I  am  to-day  in  a  very  gloomy  mood  whilst  thinking 
of  you.  I  feel  that  I  am  still  so  much  youi'  debtor ; 
the  black  genius  of  my  hj'pochondriacism  follows  you 
even  to  Leipzig.  You  must  pardon  me.  My  thoughts 
are  constantly  hovering  near  you.  It  is  true,  I  do  not 
fancy  you  in  the  midst  of  yom*  Leipzig  friends,  who 
are  strangers  to  my  heart.  I  fancy  you  here,  and 
shall  rejoice  when  you  are  all  back  again. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  anything  of  Charlotte.  I 
expect  her  daily,  and  it  will  then  be  decided  if,  and 
how  I  can  visit  her.  Do  you  wish  to  know  how  far  I 
have  got  on  with  my  work  ?  I  am  in  the  midst  of  the 
parting  scene  between  the  Marquis  and  the  Queen,* 
which  you  have  read.  It  is  becoming  interesting ;  but 
I  fear  that  the  production  will  be  far  below  the  ideal 
I  have  conceived,  and  the  interest  of  the  situation.  I 
do  not  feel  my  pulse  beat  with  the  sensations  which  I 
ought  to  feel  for  this  work.     I  have  no  time  to  wait 

*  To  this  parting  scene  between  Posa  and  the  Queen  is,  no 
doubt,  to  be  attributed  the  sad  tone  of  the  present  letter. 
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for  them.  I  am  convinced  I  am  hurrying  myself. 
Your  heart  will  remain  cold,  where  you  expected  soul- 
stirring  scenes.  Here  and  there  a  spark  still  glimmers 
under  the  ashes,  but  that  is  all. 

I  was  heartily  rejoiced  to  hear  that  Minna  was  so 
soon  restored  to  health.  How  happy  it  must  make 
you  !  and  how  glad  we  shall  be  to  welcome  you  back 
in  good  health  !  Remember  me  kindly  to  both.  I 
should  have  written  oftener  to  you,  but  the  truth  is, 
I  had  nothing  to  say,  and  my  present  mood  might 
have  been  catching.  The  Kunzes  have  recommended 
me  to  Mesm.  Schneider  and  Hartwig.  I  spend  this 
evening  with  the  Neumanns,  otherwise  I  do  not 
go  to  either  much. 

Try  and  persuade  Göschen  to  get   subscribers  for 

*  Don  Carlos.'  He  may  rail  against  spurious  editions 
— he  can't  prevent  them.     I  have  not  yet  received  the 

*  Thalia.'  You  will  have  sent  the  copies  I  spoke  of  to 
Beck  and  Charlotte. 

Becker  requests  me  to  send  his  compliments ;  he 
says  that  he  has  succeeded  in  having  Adelung*  pro- 
posed as  head-librarian.  Becker  is  going  to  introduce 
us  into  the  Russian  Society. 

Adieu, 

Schiller. 


*  Adelung  received  tlie  appointment  here  alluded  to,  with 
the  title  of  Court-councillor.  John  Christopher  Adelung 
was  born  in  1732.  In  1759,  he  was  appointed  Professor  at 
Erfurt,  which  he  left  for  Leipzig,  where  he  devoted  fourteen 
hours  a-day  to  the  study  of  the  German  language.  He  wrote 
a  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  various  works  on 
the  construction  of  the  German  language.  The  work  which 
added  most  to  his  literary  reputation  is  his  '  Dictionaxy  of  the 
German  Language.' 
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Leipzig,  31  December,  1786. 

We  have  fixed  our  departure  for  this  day  week. 
Only  another  week  then,  my  friend,  and  we  are  once 
more  together.  Let  this  short  separation  be  an  indica- 
tion to  you,  that  we  were  never  meant  to  live  apart 
from  each  other.  I  have  now  had  my  revanche  for  the 
plans  you  once  had  in  view,  without  regard  to  our 
being  together.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  could  easily 
dispense  with  your  presence ;  but  we  must  remain 
here  another  week,  in  order  not  to  give  offence  to  the 
Kunzes.  They  might  fancy  we  were  tired  of  their 
society ;  and  they  are  so  hospitable,  and  leave  us  so 
entirely  to  our  own  inclinations,  that  I  would  desire 
to  avoid  doing  so.  I  never  was  on  such  good  terms 
with  them.  I  have  also  spent  a  pleasant  hour  with 
Oeser :  we  begin  to  like  each  other.  He  is  a  lover  of 
his  art ;  and,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  if  my  wife  were 
only  in  better  health  and  spirits,  I  should  have  been 
pleased  to  spend  three  weeks  amongst  the  Hottentots. 

Of  what  you  have  been  to  us  you  can  only  reproach 
yourself  in  a  fit  of  the  direst  hypochondriacism.  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for  harbouring  such 
a  thought.  This  alone  proves  to  me  how  much  you 
stand  in  need  of  amusement. 

I  conceived  great  hopes  of  your  work.  There  was 
stufi"  in  it  to  give  you  abundant  occupation  ;  and  occu- 
pation alone,  or  a  course  of  uninterrupted  pleasures, 
has  power  to  alleviate  the  sadness  of  a  separation. 

Look  in  my  desk  for  the  papers  relative  to  my  agree- 
ment with  Göschen,  They  are  in  a  folio  sheet,  in  Kunze's 
handwriting.     Send  them,  too,  by  the  earliest  post. 

Farewell,  for  to-day.  Remember  me  to  Huber,  to 
whom  I  shall  write  to-morrow.     All  greet  Schiller. 

Körner, 
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1787. 

Oeser's  Sketches  —  Goethe  at  Rome  —  Blumauer — Schiller 
leaves  Dresden — His  description  of  the  country — His  early 
hours  —  *  Don  Carlos'  is  accepted  by  the  director  of 
the  Mannheim  Theatre — The  Arnims — Körner  projects 
the  establishment  of  an  opera  at  Berlin — Tharandt — The 
pleasures  of  the  country — '  Les  Liaisons  Dangereuses' — 
Charles  XH. — French  conversational  literature — Fluency  of 
style — Its  advantages — Weimar — Schiller  is  joined  by  Char- 
lotte— His  life  at  Weimar — Wieland — Schiller  calls  upon 
him — Herder — Schiller's  first  interview  with  him — Vulpius 
— Schiller's  first  interview  with  the  Duchess  of  Weimar — 
Schiller  and  Madame  Wieland — Schiller  and  Herder — The 
King  of  Prussia  and  his  Chaplain — Schiller  visits  a  nunnery 
— Goethe's  garden — Simplicity,  its  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages considered — Herder's  opinion  of  Goethe — Herder's 
philosophy  —  Jena  —  Sophie  Reinhold  — Wieland  and  the 
Duchess — Herder  and  his  wife — Jena  students — Goethe's 
birthday — '  Don  Carlos'  given  at  Leipzig — Goethe's  '  Iphi- 
genia' — Society  at  Weimar — Schiller's  views  on  marriage — 
Wieland's  daughter — A  German  squire — Rudolstadt — '  Don 
Carlos'  given  at  Vienna,  by  order  of  the  Emperor — Frau 
von  Kalb's  description  of  Schiller, 

2  January,  1787. 
Huber  will  tell  you  all  that  I  have  written  to  him 
about  my  affairs.  Minna  is  in  good  health,  and  every 
one  finds  that  she  is  much  improved,  and  looks  fatter. 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  procuring  Kunze  one  of 
Oeser^s  drawings  for  twenty  dollars ;  it  is  of  the 
highest  interest.  It  represents  the  warm  spring,  from 
Herder's  '  Sketches.'  Cupid  is  asleep  under  a  tree 
in  a  lovely  landscape :    some  nymphs  steal  his  torch. 
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and  in  revenge  extinguish  it  in  a  spring.  From  that 
moment  the  water  of  the  spring  becomes  warm,  and 
whoever  drinks  of  it  falls  in  love.  The  group  of 
nymphs  in  the  perspective  is  very  beautiful.  Kunze 
has  bought  it  for  Minna  to  copy.  I  am  astonished 
at  the  low  price  of  his  drawings.  Perhaps  I  shall 
bring  another  with  me. 

As  regards  Göschen,  he  says  he  had  sent  you  the 
papers,  and  only  awaited  your  answer.  They  do  not 
contain  a  word  against  literary  piracy. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  what  you  say  about  your 
'  Carlos.'  Don't  hurry  yourself,  if  you  think  you  will 
be  able  to  give  it  a  higher  finish  with  more  time.  The 
work  is  still  in  your  own  hands.  As  yet  the  less  impor- 
tant part  only  is  known  to  the  public,  and  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  lose  the  hundred  heavy  dollars  additional 
which  you  would  receive  at  the  Fair.* 

Goethe  is  now  in  Rome.  He  has  obtained  leave  of 
absence  to  finish  his  works,  and  went  with  that  inten- 
tion to  Bohemia,  where  he  lived  for  some  time  amongst 
the  peasantiy.  I  heard  this  from  Göschen.  He  is 
charged,  it  is  said,  to  send  in  a  report  on  the  affairs  of 
different  Governments.     His  absence  is  not  regretted. 

I  see  but  little  of  Schreiter.  We  generally  hit  upon 
a  subject  on  which  we  cannot  agree ;  and,  altogether, 
the  self-sufficient  gentlemen  here  don't  please  me. 
They  are  so  inconsistent :  they  do  nothing  themselves, 
yet  pass  heavy  judgments  on  others.  I  should  often 
prefer  conversing  with  a  simple-minded  man,  without 
pretensions,  and  who  only  seeks  to  enjoy  life  according 
to  his  own  notions  of  happiness.  Farewell.  All  greet 
you,  especially  M —  and  D — .  Only  another  week, 
and  we  shall  all  be  together  again. 

KÖRNEE. 
*  Leipzig  Book-Fair,  held  annually. 
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Dresden,  8  January,  1787. 

Your  learned  and  fine  acquaintances  in  Leipzig,  have, 
it  seems,  evaporated  as  speedily  as  my  projected 
acquaintances  at  Dresden ;  that  is  to  say,  no  change 
has  taken  place,  and  we  are  quits.  I  am,  however, 
half  glad  of  it,  as  I  feared  a  laugh  at  my  expense.  So 
hold  your  tongue  about  it. 

I  agree  with  Huber  on  this  subject.  I  have  many 
reasons  for  not  seeking  new  acquaintances ;  perhaps 
the  best  is,  that  I  despair  of  finding  anything  worth 
the  search,  which  is  attended  with  some  inconvenience. 
I  have  therefore  gone  nowhere,  except  you  know  where, 
and  not  often  there. 

For  the  last  week,  I  have  scarcely  left  my  room,  as 
I  wished  to  make  up  for  lost  time ;  and  a  cold  in  my 
head,  which  has  not  yet  left  me,  spoiled  that  intention. 
It  has  been,  therefore,  rather  dull  work  on  all  sides. 
Would  you  believe  it,  Becker  and  I  have  been  on  the 
point  of  becoming  something  to  each  other  ?  We  had 
some  earnest  conversation  on  religion  and  philosophy, 
and  I  was  astonished  to  find  such  warmth  in  his  lan- 
guage. But  after  all,  it  is  perhaps  only  the  natural 
pliancy  of  his  character,  which  he  wishes  to  ennoble 
into  sentiment.  It  was  a  phenomenon  which  I  could 
not  but  admire.  His  conversation  turned  (which  is 
not,  however,  wonderful)  upon  himself.  He  avowed  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  curing  himself  of  many  weak 
points,  but  that  there  was  one  of  which  he  was  quite 

aware 1  thought  that  the  word  vanity  was  about  to 

escape  his  lips,  for  he  must  be  conscious  of  it. 

We  spent  an  evening  lately  at  the  Finanzraths.  I  was 
very  much  pleased  with  a  Herr  Charpentier,  from  Frei- 
berg. He  is  a  man  of  mild  manners,  to  which  his  recep- 
tion in  the  best  society  has  added  an  additional  polish. 
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Madame  Wagner  played  Neumann^s  '  Ode  to  Joy/  for 
me,  and  the  last  verse  but  one  pleased  me  exceedingly.* 

I  think  that  your  criticisms,  or  whoever's  they  were, 
were  too  severe.  Your  chorus  is  infinitely  better  than 
his,  but  a  joyous  tone  and  elasticity  pervade  every  line, 
and  it  is  not  wanting  in  harmony.  Otherwise  it  is, 
perhaps,  too  much  in  the  clouds. 

After  dinner,  a  charming  ode  of  Blumauer^s,t  to  a 
night-jar,  was  read  aloud.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
copy  it,  and  send  it  to  you  for  a  similar  purpose. 

It  will  appear  quite  strange  to  me  to  move  out  of 
your  house,  for  I  have  made  myself  quite  at  home  in 
it ;  and  your  room,  to  your  shame  be  it  said,  is  well 
adapted  for  study.  As  regards  your  bed,  however,  I  am 
either  too  tall,  or  the  bed  is  too  small,  for  my  legs 
generally  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air.  Farewell,  all 
of  you  !  We  shall  soon  all  be  together  again.  That 
strangers  should  monopolize  at  first  a  portion  of  your 
society,  would  vex  me,  if  I  did  not  feel  that  it  could 
not  be  otherwise. 

I  have  not  received  an  answer  from  Charlotte.  This 
is  probably  because  my  letters  are  sometimes  two  weeks 
on  the  road.  Beck  has  written  to  me  to  say  that  he 
had  notified  his  intention  to  leave  Mannheim,  but  that 
he  had  not  yet  received  a  reply  to  it.  Farewell,  my  dear 
friend.    A  thousand  remembrances  to  all.    Au  revoir ! 

Schiller. 

Tharandt,  18  April,  1787. 
I  hope  you  all  reached  home  safely.     I  slept  but 
little  the  first  night  here ;  but  all  commencement  is 

*  "  Bettler  werden  Fürstenbrüder, 
Durch  den  Riss  zersprengter  Sarge 
Lasst  den  Schaum  zum  Himmel  spritzen." 
t  Blumauer,  one  of  the  best  comic  writers  in  Germany.    His 
parody  of  Virgil's  '  iEneid'  is  celebrated. 
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difficult :  I  shall  become  accustomed  to  it^  by  and  by. 
As  I  lost  sight  of  you  yesterday,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
abandoned  on  a  desert  island — so  monotonous  and 
barren  !     What  will  become  of  me  ? 

It  wants  a  quarter  to  seven,  and  this  letter  must 
leave  at  seven.  I  am  quite  bewildered,  and  cannot 
write  anything  reasonable.  Send  me  a  few  lines,  and 
anything  else  you  can  by  the  messenger.  I  have  left 
my  manuscript  of  the  '  Klinger '  in  my  room ;  send  it 
to  me.  I  will  write  to  you  as  soon  as  fine  weather  and 
scenery  have  enlivened  my  heart  a  little.  Adieu,  a 
thousand  times  ! 

Give  the  enclosed  to  Huber. 

Schiller. 

A  pleasant  country  excursion,  forsooth  !  For  three 
days  I  have  not  been  able  to  stir  out.  Snow  and  hail 
have  nearly  forced  a  passage  through  doors  and 
windows.  And  in  this  pitiful  condition  should  I  not 
wish  myself  at  Dresden  ?  It  would  be  a  difficult 
problem  to  solve,  whether  I  could  be  worse  off  any- 
where else  ?  But  I  shall  endeavour  to  fancy  that  I  am 
doing  penance  for  past  sins  !  It  can^t  last  like  this  for 
ever,  and  a  blue  sky  will  again  rise  over  Wittelsbach. 

I  have  done  some  work.  How  ?  That's  not  the 
question.  I  have  finished  the  '  Klinger,'  and  should 
have  sent  it  with  this,  if  my  landlord  had  not  asked 
permission  to  read  it.  Perhaps  it  will  touch  his  con- 
science, and  make  him  put  a  dollar  less  in  my  bill. 
In  Heaven's  name,  send  me  some  books.  I  have  half- 
a-dozen  terribly  dull  hours  on  my  hands  during  the 
day  ;  and  I  should  give  way  to  melancholy,  if  I  did  not 
get  through  them  by  reading.  I  rise  every  morning  at 
half-past  five,  sometimes  at  five,  for  I  cannot  sleep 
longer ;  but  I  cannot  work  before  eight. 
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And  what  are  you  all  doing  ?  Are  you  content  ? 
Is  Huber  industrious  ?  Is  Minna  in  good  health  ? 
And  Körner? — does  he  still  labour  willingly  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  deputation  of  commerce  ? 

I  send  the  enclosed  to  my  offended  Dorchen,  with 
the  request  that  she  will  kindly  see  it  safely  delivered 
to  its  destination.  She  will  be  so  kind  as  to  inquire 
when  she  is  to  send  for  an  answer^  or  if  one  will  be 
sent.  Should  the  Arnims  not  yet  have  returned  to 
Dresden,  let  Minna,  or  whoever  takes  my  letter,  bring 
it  back  again ;  but  I  especially  request  Dorchen  not  to 
let  the  messenger  leave  without  an  answer,  if  they  are 
in  town.  I  impatiently  expect  to  hear  from  you  all. 
You  must  make  me  forget  my  solitude.  I  am  often 
near  you,  and  for  more  than  one  reason.  Believe 
me. 

Adieu !     Adieu ! 

Let  Huber  send  me  some  more  "  Contemporaries," 
and  anything  else  he  can  lay  his  hands  on.  Should 
any  letters  have  come  for  me,  give  them  to  the  mes- 
senger. I  pay  her  six  groschen,  so  I  must  make  as 
much  use  of  her  as  possible. 

Once  more,  adieu ! 

Schiller. 

Thanks  for  yom*  attention  to  a  poor  Robinson  Crusoe, 
for  your  kind  words  and  your  English  beer ;  all  arrived 
safely  and  welcome  as  a  refreshing  shower  to  parched 
fields.     1  shall  drink  your  health  with  fervour. 

Two  expresses  in  one  day  !  This  is  something  like  ! 
You  will  have  despatched  my  messenger  by  this  time. 
Dalberg*  sent  my  last  letter  to  its  destination,  and 

*  Director  of  the  Manaheim  Theatre. 
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expects   an   answer.      '  Carlos*  has  been  accepted   a 
Mannheim.     Charlotte  sends  many  remembrances  to 
you.     She  intends  spending  a  few  months  at  Weimar. 
Should  a   Swiss   (a  landscape  painter)  call  upon  you, 
send  him  out  here — he  comes  from  Charlotte. 

I  shall  write  to  you  by  next  post,  perhaps  at  length ; 
or  shall  we  try  the  effects  of  English  beer  ?  As  yet  I 
have  not  been  in  a  humour  to  speak  on  certain 
subjects. 

If  the  Arnims  have  not  yet  arrived  at  Dresden,  they 
may  be  expected  there  to-day.  Therefore  send  my 
letter  again  to-morrow,  if  they  had  not  arrived  when 
it  was  sent  before. 

The  beautiful  letters  you  have  written  me  have  quite 
turned  my  head.  My  soup  remains  untasted,  and  my 
landlord  is  staring  at  me  with  astonishment,  that 
letters  should  prevent  me  from  eating  my  dinner. 
Farewell,  then :  don^t  expect  much  from  my  industry 
just  now.  The  will  is  strong,  but  I  have  wind  and 
weather  against  me.  As  regards  your  taking  your 
quarters  at  the  Weinberg,  take  an  example  from  my 
campagna  here,  and  be  wise. 

I  have  not  given  anything  to  the  messenger,  not 
knowing  what  agreement  you  have  made  with  him. 

A  thousand  times  farewell !  I  shall  write  again  on 
Monday. 

Schiller. 

I  could  not  find  a  messenger  yesterday  at  so  late  an 
hour  to  take  my  play  to  the  town.  I  send  it  to-day, 
and  to-morrow  at  nine  I  will  send  the  manuscript  for 
Göschen. 

Young  Arnim,  who  was  here  yesterday,  told  me 
that  good  saddle-horses  were  to  be  had  by  the  fort- 
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night  and  by  the  month  for  six  groschen  a-day, 
exclusive  of  stabling  and  forage.  In  Dresden,  there  is 
a  man  who  will  take  good  care  of  a  horse  at  six  dollars 
a  month.  If  you  like,  we  can  divide  the  expenses  for 
the  summer  months.  You  would  then  have  a  horse  to 
ride  into  town,  and  when  you  did  not  want  it,  I  could 
ride.     It  is  worth  considering. 

Adieu  !  a  thousand  greetings  to  all.  Let  to-morrow's 
messenger  bring  me  four  groschen's  worth  of  letter- 
paper. 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  20  April,  1787- 
We  truly  admire  your  patience  in  remaining  at  Tha- 
randt  in  such  weather.  I  am  rather  curious  to  know 
whether  you  can  work,  and  how  you  like  your  quarters. 
Your  first  message  came  upon  us  unexpectedly,  and  we 
had  nothing  prepared.  I  send  what  you  asked  for. 
On  Saturday  I  expect  the  '  Liaisons  Dangereuses.' 

On  Wednesday  I  dined  with  Count  Lippe  and 
Neumann.  In  the  evening  they  came  to  us,  and  we 
were  joined  by  my  cousin  Zeisig  from  Freiberg. 
Huber  seems  to  be  a  favourite  with  him,  and  you 
should  have  seen  what  compliments  he  paid  him  at 
dinner.  Countess  Brühl  has  sent  an  invitation  to  the 
girls.  We  will  pay  her  a  visit  together,  as  soon  as 
you  return.  I  have  sounded  Neumann  about  an  opera  ; 
he  seems  to  like  the  idea.  Perhaps  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  get  one  up  in  suitable  style  at  Berlin.  Nor 
do  I  see  any  great  difficulties,  if  the  poet  does  not 
require  to  be  helped  out  by  much  scenery.  Wliy 
should  an  opera  be  a  puppet-show  ?  Cannot  suffi- 
cient effect  be  conveyed  in  the  music  ? 

Huber  and  I  spent  a  couple  of  hours  yesterday  with 
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Sala  to  drink  English  beer.  Our  conversation  turned, 
at  first,  chiefly  on  the  Illuminati  and  Secret  Societies, 
and  ended  with  our  own  worthy  selves,  and  with  you. 
I  had  a  good  deal  on  my  mind  to  say  about  you  both. 
With  Huber  I  have  nearly  done.  Can  you  not 
manage  to  see  me  here  soon,  that  we  may  drink  a 
quiet  bottle  together  ? 

Farewell.  1  shall  not  wait  for  your  letter,  but  send 
this  by  the  messenger,  who  is  about  to  depart. 

Körner. 

Tharandt,  22  April,  1787. 

A  woman  goes  into  town  from  this  place  to-morrow, 
at  four  in  the  morning,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  miss  the 
opportunity  of  sending  you  a  line.  To-day  has  been 
the  first  tolerable  day  of  the  six  since  I  have  been  here. 
I  have  been  wandering  over  the  hills  facing  Dresden, 
for  it  is  quite  dry  there  already.  I  really  stood  in 
need  of  exercise,  for,  confined  as  I  have  been  to  my 
room,  and  imbibing  a  quantity  of  beer  from  sheer 
despair,  I  have  been  unwell. 

In  town,  however  bad  the  weather  may  be,  there  is 
still  room  to  move  about  somewhere,  but  here  every- 
thing is  a  bog ;  and  when  I  dance  about  my  room, 
by  way  of  stretching  my  limbs,  the  whole  house 
shakes,  and  my  landlord  pops  in  his  head  at  the 
door,  and  asks,  in  a  tone  of  alarm,  if  I  want  any- 
thing. With  this  exception,  I  have  withstood  the 
influence  of  the  bad  weather  well  enough.  My  present 
labours  do  not  need  a  more  placid  state  of  mind. 
They  have  consisted  chiefly  in  putting  fragments 
together,  and  transferring  my  prose  into  iambics. 
One  fine  week  in  spring  would  do  the  rest.  You 
must  also  be  aware  that  I  must  sacrifice  many  a  bright 
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thought  and  happy  idea  to  time ;  and  it  is  better  that 
it  should  be  so.  '  Carlos^  is  overstocked  already,  and 
these  new  buds  shall  flower  in  days  of  greater  develop- 
ment. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  '  Liaisons  Dangereuses ;' 
they  are  beautifully  written.  The  interest  is  kept  up, 
the  humour  is  brilliant  and  elegant,  with  an  exemplary 
epistolary  style ;  and  the  remarks  on  man  and  the  sen- 
timents, are  true  and  to  the  point.  I  must  avow,  that 
I  have  read  few  books  with  greater  pleasure.  It  is 
really  a  pity,  that  a  great  many  of  the  beauties  of  the 
work  consist  in  what  cannot  conscientiously  be  brought 
before  the  public ;  the  other  portion  gives  evidence  of 
high  cultivation.  The  letters  of  young  Volanges,  for 
example,  furnish  a  masterly  description  of  a  first  and 
innocent  love.  You  may  think  me  paradoxical,  but  I 
must  avow  that  they  struck  a  chord  of  fine  and  noble 
feeling  within  me ;  and  that  I  should  not  blush  for  the 
maiden  who  confessed  to  have  read  and  admired  them. 
I  should  not — if  I  knew  that  she  had  mind  enough 
thoroughly  to  understand  them.  I  wish  I  could 
attain  the  easy  flowing  style  of  this  and  similar  pro- 
ductions, of  which,  however,  our  language  scarcely 
admits. 

I  have  not  yet  begun  '  Charles  XII ;'  I  wished  for 
amusement,  and  that  would  give  me  occupation. 

I  have  not  yet  made  any  use  of  '  Werther.^  I  must 
wait  till,  like  him,  I  lose  my  hat  on  some  mountain. 
A-propos  !  have  it  advertised  that  some  one  walked  ofi" 
with  my  hat  at  the  Rischen  Assembly.  Remember  me 
heartily  to  Minna  and  Dorchen.  My  compliments  to 
Madame  Wolf,  with  many  thanks  for  the  trouble  she 
has  taken.  If  the  English  beer  is  not  ordered,  don't 
mind  it ;  it  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  Ludwige  and  is 
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dearer.  My  letters  to  Madame  (or  Miss)  Arnim*  will 
have  been  safely  delivered ;  if  not,  be  so  kind  as  to  have 
them  sent.  I  am  tired  and  sleepy.  Some  time  this 
week,  I  purpose  to  ask  you  to  come  and  take  coflfee 
with  me  at  Hegereiters  ;  at  least,  Huber  and  yourself, 
should  the  weather  not  be  fine  enough  for  the  ladies. 
You  must  be  there  by  seven,  as  I  am  always  up  at 
five  now.  I  cannot  account  for  my  early  rising.  1 
do  not  wish  to  get  up,  but  I  awake  at  that  time.  I 
cannot  yet  fix  a  day.  Adieu  !  Send  the  enclosed  at 
once  to  Huber. 

Schiller. 

23  April,  1787. 

Only  this  was  wanting — that  you  should  be  confined 
to  your  Tusculum,  at  war  with  your  belly.  To-day  it  is 
pouring  again.  But  obsistere  contra.  The  letters 
were  sent  at  an  early  hour  yesterday,  and  that  of 
to-day  immediately  on  its  arrival.  The  messenger  must 
wait  longer  to-day ;  for  she  must  wait  till  I  receive  the 
packet  from  the  post-office  I  wish  to  forward. 

I  was  quite  sure  that  the  '  Liaisons  Dangereuses' 
would  please  you.  I  think  that  many  gems  of  this 
description  lie  buried  in  the  mass  of  French  literature, 
of  which  we  are  ignorant.  The  writer  who  can  com- 
mand such  an  easy,  flowing  style,  has  a  decided  supe- 
riority. Each  intrinsic  idea  has  a  double  value,  as  he 
does  not  announce  it,  but  weaves  it  into  his  pleasant 
discourse.  The  same  may  be  said  of  conversation 
in  good  society.  There  is,  methinks,  in  this  respect, 
a  similarity  between  the  French  and  the  Athenians. 
The  reading  public  is  spoiled;  and  an  author  who 
is  wanting  in  this  species  of  refinement  cannot  suc- 

*  Bie  Arnim  may  mean  either. 
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ceed,  or  rather  liis  success  does  not  depend  upon  his 
being  paid  by  a  pubhsher,  but  upon  his  being  read  by 
the  educated  classes.  And  the  former  probably  chiefly 
depends  upon  the  latter,  as  Paris  gives  the  tone  to  all 
circles.  Your  breakfast  party  is  a  good  notion.  Any 
day  will  suit  me,  for  even  on  business-days  I  need  not 
attend  the  Consistorium  before  eleven  o'clock,  as  the 
examinations  commence  on  Wednesday.     Farewell. 

Körner,. 

(No  date.) 
Will  Dalberg  give  a    hundred  dollars  ?      Will  he 
take  the  iambics  ?     Which  letter  did  you  open  last  ? 
We  have  a  bet  upon  it. 

Your  letter  finds  me  in  company.  The  A's 
(Arnims  ?)  are  not  here.  And  that  is  one  reason 
why  I  cannot  answer  you  now,  and  why  I  shall  answer 
you  to-morrow.  At  the  same  time,  I  will  send  you 
some  manuscript.  In  the  meantime,  farewell.  Many 
remembrances  to  all. 

Yours, 

Schiller. 

'  Charles  the  Xllth'  is  admirable.  I  think  it 
displays  greater  genius  even  than  '  Le  Siecle  de 
Louis  XIV.'  To  the  philosophical  and  powerful 
style  of  the  latter,  it  adds  all  the  interest  of  a  Robert- 
sonade.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  a  certain  tinge  of 
antiquity  about  it — it  is  a  dream  of  the  days  of 
Perseus  and  Jason.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  wandering 
amongst  the  Macedonians  and  Scythians.  A  striking 
resemblance  will  be  found  between  '  Charles,'  and  the 
Alexander  of  Curtius.  I  should  like  to  see  such  a 
history  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

VOL.    I.  E 
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You  will  have  been  disappointed  in  not  receiving 
some  manuscript  of  '  Carlos'  to-day.  As  Göschen  has 
only  sent  me  five  sheets,  one  of  which  is  a  corrected 
one,  he  has  still  thirteen  sheets  in  hand,  and  I 
am  in  no  hurry.  I  shall  fii'st  add  another  scene — 
perhaps  conclude  the  third  act.  I  doubt  if  Göschen 
will  be  ready  for  the  Fair.  The  type  of  '  Carlos'  does 
not  please  me  at  all.  The  letters  are  not  in  harmony 
with  the  size  of  the  volume.  At  times  an  iambic 
occupies  two  lines,  and  looks  anything  but  well.  No 
attention  is  paid  to  symmetry.  No  distinction  is 
made  between  the  size  of  the  capitals  for  the  names 
of  the  personages,  and  the  dialogue.  The  intervals 
between  the  scenes  are  omitted  here  and  there ;  and 
then  the  words  sie,  du,  ihr,  &c.  beginning  with 
large  capitals,  as  if  in  a  letter  or  document,  do  not 
look  well.  The  worst  of  all  is,  that  notwithstanding 
the  Reader's  promise,  bad  spelling  frequently  occurs. 
In  one  line  I  read  seyn,  and  in  the  next  sein.  In 
short,  the  printing  altogether  is  far  below  my  expecta- 
tions ;  and  none  of  my  former  plays,  without  excepting 
'  Carlos'  in  the  '  Thalia/  has  had  so  sorry  an  appear- 
ance. I  console  myself  with  the  thought  that  the 
second  edition  will  be  better. 

Farewell  !  Love  to  all.  You  have  all  got  a  veri- 
table madness  of  inundating  me  v/ith  false  letters.  But 
cousin  Zeisig  is  a  glorious  fellow  !     Adieu. 

P.S. — Tell  Huber  to  send  '  Robertson's  Works,'  and 
'Le  Bret,'  to  Göschen  by  the  next  post.  Send  my 
linen  by  the  messenger. 

Schiller. 

Of  Voltaire's  historical  productions,  '  Charles  the 
Xllth'  always  had  the  greatest  attraction  for  mc.     It 
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is  a  perfect  epic  poem  in  prose.     I  should  like  to  read 
it  over  again  when  you  have  done  with  it. 

Your  expectations  respecting  the  printing  were 
probably  too  great.  Huber  did  not  see  any  great 
objection  to  it.  It  is  better^  in  future^  that  you 
should  determine  beforehand  the  size  of  the  type,  &c. 
As  regards  your  other  remarks,  they  did  not  strike  me, 
and  most  readers  will  be  of  my  opinion. 

The  copyist  has  charged  1  dollar  16  groschen  per 
cop3',  or  about  1  groschen  6  pfenning  per  sheet.  I 
found  it  reasonable,  and  ordered  two  copies  at  once ; 
one  will  be  ready  this  week,  and  the  other  the  week 
after.  I  expect  another  copyist  to-day.  If  I  can 
come  to  terms  with  him,  I  shall  order  a  third  copy 
at  once,  as  soon  as  the  first  copyist  can  let  him  have 
something  to  begin  with.  If  I  do  not,  I  must 
get  hold  of  Gottlieb,  wdio  can  finish  a  copy  in  a  fort- 
night. You  will  thus  have  three  copies  ready  by 
pay-day. 

Haase  informed  me  yesterday  that  Count  Moritz 
Brühl,  of  Seiifendorf,  has  been  appointed  Privy-Coun- 
cillor at  Berlin,  with  a  salaiy  of  two  th,ousand  dollars. 
He  had  his  information  from  good  authority.  It  is, 
therefore,  high  time  to  make  his  acquaintance.  It  is 
also  rumoured,  that  our  Court  intends  dispensing  with 
an  Ambassador  in  Spain  and  Sweden,  as  those  two 
countries  are  no  longer  represented  here.  In  which 
case,  Redern  will  be  Ambassador  in  partibus  infide- 
lium. 

Farewell !  M.  and  D.  send  their  love.  LI  über  is 
out  walking. 

Körner. 
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May  2nd. 

I  have  been  daily  expecting  letters  and  manuscript 
from  you.  But  as  you  are  silent  on  the  subject  in  your 
letter  to  Huber  of  yesterday,  I  shall  not  defer  forward- 
ing the  three  letters  enclosed.  I  will  take  care  that 
the  copies  of  '  Carlos'  are  done  speedily.  The  second 
copyist  also  only  demanded  1  dollar  16  groschen.  I 
shall  look  out  for  a  third,  as  Gottlieb  is  a  slow  writer. 

On  your  return,  I  am  quite  ready  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Brühls.  Nothing  new  has  occurred  here.  The 
women  are  well,  and  greet  you  Dorchen  has  written 
a  very  atfectionate  answer  to  Madame  Albrecht. 

I  am  reading  documents  on  the  meeting  of  the 
States,  and  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  Saxony. 

Farewell  ! 

Another  scrap  of  political  news,  as  you  do  not  see 
the  papers.  Calonne  is  no  longer  Minister  of  Finance. 
Necker  has  been  exiled  twenty  leagues  from  Paris,  and 
is  prohibited  from  writing  on  Government  affairs.  The 
Hessians  have  abandoned  Bückeburg :  the  Prussians 
and  the  troops  of  the  Palatinate  had  already  received 
orders  to  drive  them  out. 

Cagliostro*  has  disappeared  from  London,  and  has 

*  Cagliostro.  This  mountebank,  astrologer,  or  talented  de- 
ceiver, as  he  has  been  variously  styled,  and  whom  Alexandre 
Dumas  has  endeavoured  to  immortalize  in  his  interesting 
feuilleton  entitled  '  Joseph  Balsamo,'  (which  was  his  real  name) 
was  born  at  Palermo,  on  the  8th  June,  1743.  He  entered  the 
order  of  the  holy  Fraternita  della  Mismcordia,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  but  the  brotherhood 
dismissed  him  on  account  of  his  dissolute  habits.  Having 
married  the  beautiful  Florenza  Feliciani,  the  daughter  of  a 
jeweller,  (Dumas  describes  her  as  unmarried)  he  travelled  with 
her  through  Italy,  France,  Germany  and  England.    In  London 
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made  off  with  his  wife's  jewels.  I  send  with  this, 
four  letters  and  two  volumes  of  '  Contemporaries/ 

Dresden,  24  July,  1787. 

This  is  the  first  quiet  day,  since  your  departure,  that 
I  have  been  in  the  humour  to  write  to  you.  Since 
yesterday  I  have  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
first  free  hour  of  the  morning,  to  pass  it  in  your  com- 
pany. Nothing  has  occurred,  except  that  another  step 
has  been  taken  towards  my  promotion.  On  Sunday, 
I  mentioned  my  intention  to  the  President.  He  re- 
ceived me  most  graciously,  and  paid  me  many  compli- 
ments on  the  manner  in  which  I  had  conducted  myself 
hitherto ;  in  short,  1  think  I  may  rely  upon  his  giving 
me  an  excellent  certificate.  Yesterday  I  handed  my 
memorial  to  the  Chancellor.  I  found  him  more  em- 
barrassed than  before.  He  did  not  allude  to  the 
subject  in  question,  but,  awkwardly  enough,  turned 
the  conversation  to  other  matters.  This,  however, 
leads  to  no  conclusion.  I  look  upon  the  whole  aflair 
as  a  lottery-ticket.  If  I  win,  I  shall  be  surprised  ;  if 
I  lose,  I  shall  not  be  one  straw  the  less  happy. 

We  spent  a  pleasant  evening  on  Sunday,  and  I  wish 
you  had  been  with  us.  Minna,  without  telling  us 
anything  about  it,  had  the  supper  laid  out  in  the  wood 
which  we  admired  so  much  during  our  last  walk.     We 

he  became  member  of  a  Freemasons'  Lodge.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  from  Paris  in  1785,  being  concerned  in  the 
memorable  '  Affaire  du  collipr,'  or  diamond  necklace  affair,  in 
which  accusations  were  raised  against  the  beautiful  and  unfor- 
tunate Marie  Antoinette.  In  1789,  he  fell  into  the  clutches  of 
the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  prison,  in  the  year 
1795,  having  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  as  a 
heretic. 
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all  sat  down  on  the  very  same  spot  whicli  we  occupied 
last  Thursday.  We  sang  Claudiuses  serenade  in  the 
wood,  and  were  very  merry.  That  we  drank  your 
health  was  a  matter  of  course. 

T  am  anxiously  looking  out  for  a  letter  from  you, 
and  yet  I  can  scarcely  expect  one  before  Friday.  For 
the  first  few  days  I  fancied  you  were  only  gone  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  at  Tharandt ;  but  to  be  so  long  without 
seeing  you,  grieves  me.  I  hope,  during  your  absence, 
to  prosecute  my  literary  labours  with  greater  vigour.  I 
was  ashamed  of  my  bungling,  when  compared  with 
you,  and  my  first  attempts  could  be  merely  those  of  a 
schoolboy.  If  I  but  succeed  once,  no  secret  reproach 
shall  ever  embitter  the  enjoyment  I  derive  from  your 
writings.  A  certain  self- contentment  with  what  I  fan- 
cied I  was  capable  of,  has  hitherto  been  a  check  upon 
me.  A  knowledge  of  the  reality  may  humble  me,  but 
■also  inspire  me  if  it  should  but  hold  out  the  most 
distant  prospect  of  an  accomplishment  of  my  wishes, 
and  point  out  to  me  the  obstacles  still  to  be  overcome. 

Wednesday,  in  the  Consistorium. 

I  was  interrupted.  Your  '  Carlos'  was  left  behind 
here,  and  we  have  not  forwarded  it  to  you,  as  you  will 
receive  a  bound  copy  sooner.  Have  you  by  any  chance 
taken  away  some  sheets  of  Goethe^s  works  ?  If  so, 
send  them  to  us.  Farewell  for  to-day.  All  greet  you 
heartily.     More  anon. 

Körner. 

[Schiller^s  last  letter  is  dated  in  April.  An  interval 
of  three  months  here  takes  place.  The  next  letter  we 
find  is  dated  from  Weimar,  23rd  July. 
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He  had  received  a  Governmeut  appointment ;  found 
his  old  flame,  Frau  von  Kalb  ;  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Wieland,  Herder,  and  other  distinguished  men  ;  had 
been  presented  at  Court,  and  was  then  enjoying  a  high 
reputation  as  an  author. 

The  more  interesting  portion  of  the  Correspondence 
now  commences.  It  now  loses  the  individual  character 
which  it  hitherto  possessed,  and  we  are  presented 
with  a  picture  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  literary 
celebrities  ofthat  day.] — Translator. 

Weimar,*  231(1  July,  1787. 

I  reached  this  place  the  evening  before  last.  Ma- 
dame Schneider  will  have  informed  you  of  what  hap- 
pened to  us  on  our  journey.  At  Naumburg  I  arrived 
just  one  hour  too  late  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
Duke  of  Weimar.  As  it  is,  it  is  lucky  he  did  not  take 
all  the  post-horses.  I  would  have  given  anything  to 
have  met  him.  By  this  time  he  is  in  Potsdam,  and 
his  return  here  is  uncertain. 

On  the  evening  of  my  arrival,  I  saw  Charlotte.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  a  description  of  our 
meeting — both  of  us  were  so  overcome.  Charlotte  is 
unchanged,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  traces  of 
illness,  which,  however,  the  excitement  of  our  nieethig 
obliterated,  and  which  were  not  remarked  by  me  till 
the  following  day.  I  had  scarcely  passed  an  hour  in 
her  company,  before  I  felt  as  if  our  separation  only 
dated  from  yesterday.  I  felt  so  happy  near  her— the 
broken  links  of  our  intercourse  were  so  easily  taken  up. 
Before  I  say  anything  more  either  about  her  or  about 
myself,  you  must  give  me  time  to  collect  my  thoughts. 

*  At  this  period  the  Athens  of  Germany. 
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My  mind  is  engrossed  witli  the  many  obstacles  I  shall 
have  to  contend  with  here,  and  you  are  aware  that  I 
am  easily  disturbed  by  anything  which  much  interests 
me.  And  this  is  the  case  now  more  than  ever.  The 
difficulties  are  not  small,  and  the  various  situations  in 
which  I  shall  be  placed  here,  at  the  same  time  that  I 
must  be  perfectly  at  ease  in  each,  discourage  me,  and 
make  me  feel  my  inferiority. 

I  have  not  paid  any  visits  yet,  as  I  wished  to  spend 
the  whole  of  yesterday  with  Charlotte. 

This  morning  I  sent  a  note  to  Wieland,  and  have 
just  received  a  reply,  requesting  me  to  go  to  him  this 
evening.  He  seems  rather  anxious  himself,  for  he 
requests  me  not  to  expect  too  much  from  him.  He 
appears  very  desirous  to  make  my  acquaintance,  and 
I  burn  with  impatience  to  cast  a  glance  into  his  soul. 

I  have  meantime  picked  up  a  few  acquaintances  at 
Charlotte's ;  a  Count  Solms  and  Baroness  Imhof,  the 
sister  of  Frau  von  Stein,  whom  I  have  already  described 
to  you.  My  acquaintance  with  Count  Solms  is 
likely  to  ripen  into  an  intimacy ;  and  I  flatter  myself  I 
have  made  a  favourable  impression  on  the  last-men- 
tioned lady,  which  I  am  not  sorry  for,  as  she  will 
mention  my  name  at  a  large  assembly  this  evening. 
The  other  idols  of  Weimar  and  their  worshippers  I 
will  describe  next  week.  I  will  get  Wieland  to  give 
me  a  few  hints  respecting  them.  Goethe  is  still  in 
Italy,  Bode  in  Paris :  Bertuch  is  also  absent ;  Reinhold 
is  at  Jena.  I  shall  probably  meet  Mademoiselle 
Schröder  at  Charlotte's.  ]\Iademoiselle  Schröder  is 
said  to  be  stiflf  and  formal;  she  therefore  will  not 
answer.  You  must  pi'cpare  me  something  better.  I 
am  still  quartered  at  an  hotel.  The  Baroness  Imhof  has 
promised  to  look  out  for  lodgings  for  me.     As  long  as 
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I  am  not  within  my  own  four  walls,  do  not  expect  any 
good  from  me.  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  examine 
the  town  or  the  country ;  but  as  I  drove  in  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  pretty  little  park,  laid  out  in  walks,  with 
which  I  at  once  fell  in  love,  and  there,  my  dear  friend, 
I  intend  frequently  to  saunter  in  company  with  your 
shadows. 

Charlotte  is  a  wonderful  womanly  soul,  a  complete 
study  for  me,  and  who  would  find  occupation  for  a  mind 
much  superior  to  mine.  Each  successive  day  of  our  inter- 
course I  discover  new  points  in  her  character,  which 
burst  upon  me,  and  fascinate  like  breaks  in  a  glorious 
landscape.  I  am  more  curious  than  ever  to  see  what 
impression  she  will  make  upon  you.  Herr  von  Kalb* 
and  his  brother  are  expected  in  September,  and  Char- 
lotte hopes  that  we  shall  be  all  together  in  October. 
She  therefore  very  slyly  avoids  making  any  comfortable 
domestic  preparations  at  Weimar,  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  leave  for  Dresden.  Once  there,  you  must 
provide  us  with  what  we  shall  stand  in  need  of.  The 
position  of  Herr  von  Kalb  at  the  Court  of  Zweibrücken, 
where  he  is  likely  to  become  something  on  the  death 
of  the  present  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  is  such  as  to 
leave  her  her  own  mistress  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  to 
come. 

I  have  not  yet  said  a  word  about  little  Fritz. t  He 
is  a  fine  boy,  and  gives  me  gi'eat  pleasure.  He  is  well 
brought  up,  and  is  a  good  and  obedient  little  fellow. 
Charlotte  does  not  go  much  into  society,  but  she 
intends  doing  so.     At  the  end  of  the  present  week,  or 

*  Charlotte's  husband, 
t  Son  of  Charlotte's. 
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at  the  commencement  of  the  next,  I  shall  contrive  to 
be  presented  to  the  Duchess. 

Farewell  for  to-day,  my  dear  friend :  I  must  break 
off  not  to  miss  the  post.  My  whole  soul  is  with  you ; 
for,  should  friendship  be  so  pitiful  a  flame  as  to  burn 
dim  from  absence  ?  No  being  on  earth  can  deprive 
you  of  the  love — not  of  the  smallest  grain  of  love — by 
which  I  am  bound  to  you  for  evermore.  Adieu  ! 
Remember  me  kindly  to  the  Kunzes. 

Schiller. 

Tuesday  Morning. 
I  was  too  late  for  the  post,  and  as  no  other 
will  leave  till  Thursday,  I  break  open  my  letter  to 
give  you  an  account  of  my  doings  of  yesterday.  I 
called  on  Wieland,*  whose  room  I  reached  after 
passing  through  a  host  of  lovely  little  children.  Our 
first  interview  was  like  that  of  old  friends :  one  mo- 
ment sufficed.  "  We  will  begin  slowly,^'  said  Wieland ; 
"  we  will  take  our  time  to  be  something  to  each  other.^' 
In   this   first    interview  he  at  once  showed  me  how 

*  Christoph  Martin  Wieland,  the  Author  of  *  Oberon,'  which 
romance  greatly  added  to  his  celebrity,  and  of  many  other 
poetical  productions,  was  born  at  Biberach  on  the  5th  Septem- 
ber, 1733,  and  died  on  the  20th  January,  1813.  Public  attention 
was  first  attracted  by  his  '  Agathos,'  which  he  wrote  when  he 
was  thirty-three  years  of  age.  Madame  Wieland,  the  mother  of 
the  young  lady  whom  Wieland  (as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel) 
was  so  desirous  of  grafting  upon  the  family  tree  of  Schiller,  was 
the  daughter  of  a  merchant  at  Erfurt,  where  Wieland  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Philosophy.  (1765).  In  1772,  he  was 
appointed  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar.  He  was 
for  a  long  time  Editor  of  the  German  '  Mercury,'  to  which 
Schiller,  Goethe,  and  other  celebrated  men  were  contributors. 
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we  shall  stand  towards  each  other,  and  it  gave  me 
pleasure  to  find  that  he  did  not  speak  of  onr 
intimacy  as  one  of  a  casual  nature,  but  as  one  that 
would  ripen  into  friendship.  He  was  glad  that  we 
had  not  met  till  now.  "  We  will  shortly,"  he  said, 
"  open  our  hearts  to  each  other,  as  if  we  were  speaking 
to  our  guardian  spirits.^' 

Our  conversation  turned  on  various  subjects,  m 
which  he  gave  proofs  of  great  judgment ;  nor  were 
occasions  wanting  for  me  to  express  my  own  opinions. 
On  some  matters,  especially  on  religion,  he  hoped  to 
converse  with  me  at  some  future  day  :  he  seems  to  be 
master  of  this  subject,  and  I  doubt  not  that  we  shall 
have  some  warm  discussions  upon  it.  We  had  also 
some  conversation  on  political  philosophy,  on  litera- 
ture, on  Goethe,  on  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  He  made 
some  mtty  remarks  on  the  '  Kliuger ;'  he  shares  our 
opinion  with  regard  to  Stolberg ;  he  is  quite  engrossed 
by  Lucian,  which,  with  Horace,  he  intends  to  trans- 
late, with  comments  on  both  authors. 

His  outward  appearance  surprised  me.  I  should 
not  have  been  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  man  from 
his  countenance ;  but  it  gains  considerably  when 
lighted  up  by  his  intelligence.  He  was  soon  aroused, 
eager,  and  warm.  I  perceived  that  he  experienced 
pleasure  in  my  conversation,  and  I  felt  that  I  had 
made  a  favourable  impression  upon  him  before  I  was 
told  so.  He  is  fond  of  talking  :  his  powers  of  con- 
versation are  great,  sometimes  verging  on  the  pedantic, 
as  in  his  writings  :  his  language  is  not  fluent,  but  his 
expression  precise.  He,  however,  haxi  a  great  deal  of 
common-place  talk,  and  if  I  had  not  been  busy  in 
examining  his  person,  I  should  have  felt  his  conver- 
sation heavy  at  times.     On  the  whole,  however,  I  wa? 
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very  well  pleased  with  my  visit,  and  I  can  but  be 
satisfied  with  our  intimacy.  I  was  afterwards  told, 
that  it  was  not  usual  for  him  to  receive  persons  in 
this  manner,  and  that  he  spoke  of  me  with  interest 
and  respect.  He  expressed  himself  with  warmth  on 
my  age  and  the  time  that  was  before  me.  "  We  will 
mutually  assist  each  othei*,"  said  he,  and  although  he 
was  too  old  to  be  re-modelled,  still,  he  observed,  he  was 
not  quite  incorrigible. 

My  first  interview  has  proved  satisfactory — above  my 
expectations  in  every  respect.  At  all  events,  as  the 
Duke  is  not  expected  here  just  yet,  I  can  wait  till 
he  broaches  the  question  of  my  position  himself.  I 
am  much  mistaken  if  he  has  not  some  idea  of  his  own 
about  it.  I  remained  two  hours  in  Wieland^s  company, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  club.  He  wished  to 
introduce  me  at  once,  but  I  had  promised  Charlotte  to 
go  out  with  her.  On  the  way,  he  endeavoured  to 
pump  me  about  Mademoiselle  Schwan,  but  I  was  as 
cold  as  ice,  and  answered  in  monosyllables.  His 
eagerness  amused  me. 

Wieland  lives  an  isolated  sort  of  life  here,  as  he 
himself  told  me.  His  books  and  his  own  family  are 
his  only  companions.  He  has  promised  soon  to  intro- 
duce me  to  the  latter.  I  shall  probably  go  with  him  to 
Jena. 

It  seems  that  the  good  folks  here  have  been  talking 
a  good  deal  about  me  and  Charlotte.  We  both  of 
us  decided  at  once  to  make  no  secret  of  our  intimacy. 
At  times  even  people  are  discreet  enough  not  to 
interrupt  us,  when  they  think  we  wish  to  be  alone. 
Wieland  and  Herder  entertain  the  highest  opinion 
of  Charlotte.  With  the  former  I  have  spoken  on 
the  subject.     She  has  an  unbounded  flow  of  spirits^ 
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and  her  liveliness  has  even  extended  to  me.  She  creates 
universal  attention. 

To-day  Councillor  Einsiedel,  whom  I  have  never 
seen  or  called  upon,  sent  me  a  note  to  say  he  was 
very  sorry  he  was  out  when  I  called,  and  that  he  should 
do  himself  the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon  me.  I  could 
not  make  head  or  tail  of  it,  but  Charlotte  thinks  that 
it  is  a  trick  of  his  to  induce  me  to  call,  that  he  may 
present  me  to  the  Duchess.  She  is  staying  at  a 
country-seat  two  miles  out  of  town.  1  shall  be  obliged 
to  be  presented  shortly. 

I  have  found  rooms  in  the  house  of  the  Baroness 
Imhof,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  they  may  suit  me, 
and  what  I  shall  have  to  pay  for  them.  I  shall  go  and 
see  them  to-day.  The  house  is  on  the  Esplanade, 
with  an  avenue  leading  up  to  it.  It  reniiuds  me  of 
Fleischmann' s  and  of  the  Japanese  garden. 


I  have  just  left  Herder.*  If  you  have  seen  his 
portrait  at  Graff's,  you  may  form  a  very  good  idea  of 

•  Johann  Gottfried  Herder  was  born  at  Mohrungen,  in 
Prussia,  on  the  27th  August,  1744.  He  died  on  the  18th 
December,  1803.  Herder  ranks  high  in  the  annals  of  German 
literature,  not  only  as  a  poet  and  a  philosopher  (he  was  a  pupil 
of  Kant),  but  as  a  man  of  noble  sentiments,  who  worked  with 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men.  "  Herder,"  says  an 
eminent  German  writer,  "  was  one  of  those  men  to  whom 
Germany  owes  unbounded  gratitude  in  many  respects."  He 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  schoolmaster,  and  had  to  push  his  way 
through  the  world  by  his  own  exertions.  The  facility  offered 
at  German  universities  to  poor  students,  enabled  Herder  to 
study  theology  at  the  University  of  Königsberg.  He,  at  the 
same  time,  constantly  attended  Kant's  lectures  on  philosophy. 
In  1764,  he  received  a  clerical  appointment  at  Riga,  and  in 
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him,  only  that  the  expression  of  his  countenance  is  of 
a  more  serious  cast  than  appears  in  his  portrait.  His 
conversation  is  brilliant,  and  his  language  warm  and 
powerful ;  but  his  feelings  are  swayed  by  love  and 
hatred.  He  is  a  passionate  admirer  of  Goethe — he 
almost  idolizes  him. 

We  spoke  a  great  deal  about  the  latter ;  I  will  tell 
you  what  passed  another  time.  Our  conversation  also 
turned  upon  political  and  philosophical  subjects,  on 
Weimar  and  its  inhabitants,  on  Schubart  and  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  and  my  affair  with  the  latter. 
He  hates  him  with  a  tyrant's  hate.  I  must  be  a 
perfect  stranger  to  him,  for  he  asked  me  if  I  was 
married.  On  the  whole,  he  addressed  me  as  a  person 
of  whom  he  knew  nothing  more  than  that  I  was 
thought  something  of.  I  don't  think  he  has  read  any 
of  my  writings. 

Herder  is  a  model  of  politeness,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 

1768  we  find  him  travelling  as  companion  to  the  Prince  of 
Oldenburg.  In  1771  he  was  appointed  Court  Chaplain  at 
Bückeburg.  In  1775  he  was  offered  the  chair  of  Theology  at 
the  University  of  Göttingen,  but  on  conditions  not  compatible 
with  his  opinions,  and  he  consequently  declined  it.  Through 
Goethe's  interest,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  whilst  travelling 
with,  the  Prince  of  Oldenburg,  he  was  appointed  Court  Chaplain 
and  Councillor  to  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  a  prince  who  was  proud 
of  being  surrounded  by  men  of  talent  and  erudition.  He  died 
at  Weimar ;  but  shortly  before  his  demise,  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  sent  him  the  diploma  of  nobility,  which  he  had  the 
vanity  to  be  exceedingly  proud  of,  and  which  induced  the 
Duke  of  Weimar  to  confer  a  similar  honour  upon  Schiller. 
One  of  his  greatest  wishes  from  his  boyhood  was  to  visit  Italy, 
and  this  wish  was  accomplished  in  17S8,  when  he  visited  that 
country  with  Carl  von  Dalberg.  His  memoirs,  by  his  wife,  are 
interesting.  An  edition  of  Herder's  '  Cid,'  with  beautiful 
woodcuts,  has  been  published  recently. 
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to  be  in  his  society.  I  think  that  I  pleased  him^  for 
he  repeatedly  expressed  a  hope  that  I  would  come  and 
see  him  very  often. 

He  is  not  satisfied  with  his  portrait  by  Graff:  he 
showed  it  me,  and  asked  my  opinion  :  he  says  it  is  like 
an  Italian  Abbe. 

He  said  that  Goethe  had  greatly  influenced  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  mind. 

He  lives  very  retired;  so  does  his  wife,  whom  1  have 
not  yet  seen.  He  does  not  go  to  the  club ;  they  do 
nothing  but  eat,  drink,  or  smoke  there ;  that  is  not  to 
his  taste.  Wieland  does  not  seem  to  be  a  particular 
friend  of  his.  He  praised  'Musseus'  to  me.  He 
complains  of  having  so  much  business  on  his  hands, 
and  that  he  can  devote  so  little  time  to  literary 
pui'suits.  He  says  that  Wieland  is  the  only  man 
at  Weimar  who  is  master  of  his  time  and  incli- 
nations. 

I  have  been  reading  a  pamphlet  by  Herder  ;  the  title 
is  '  God.^  The  commencement,  which  treats  of  Spinoza, 
pleased  me ;  the  rest  was  not  clear  to  me. 

Herder  hates  Kant,  as  you  are  aware. 

I  have  just  had  a  curious  interruption,  and,  as  it 
was  short,  I  shall  give  you  an  account  in  full. 

Some  one  knocked  at  my  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  I. 

And  a  little  shrivelled  being  presented  himself, 
dressed  in  a  white  tail-coat  and  yellow  waistcoat. 

"  Have  I  not  the  honour,"  said  this  singular  figure, 
"  to  behold  before  me  Councillor  Schiller  V 

"  I  am  that  person,"  I  replied. 

"  I  heard  you  lived  here,  and  could  not  but  satisfy 
the  desire  I  felt  to  behold  the  man  whose  '  Don  Carlos' 
I  have  this  moment  seen  represented." 
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''  Your  obedient  servant/'  said  I ;  "  with  whom 
have  I  the  honour  —  ?" 

"  I  have  not  the  happiness  to  be  known  to  you. 
My  name  is  Vulpius." 

"  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  politeness. 
I  am  only  sorry  that  I  have  an  engagement"  (happily 
I  was  dressed),  "  and  that  I  am  on  the  point  of  going 
out." 

"  I  beg  of  you  — .  I  am  quite  satisfied  to  have  seen 
you." 

Whereupon  the  figure  bowed  itself  out,  and  I  con- 
tinued writing. 

I  must  hire  a  servant,  to  prevent  these  interrup- 
tions, which  occur  daily.  Charlotte  has  found  one, 
and  I  expect  him  in  an  hour^s  time.  If  he  please  me, 
and  is  content  with  five  dollars  a  month,  I  shall  take 
him  with  me  to  Dresden. 

I  need  not  have  bought  a  black  gown — a  black  tail- 
coat is  all  that  is  required  to  be  presented  to  the  Duke 
and  Duchess.  I  am  to  be  announced  to-day.  I  called 
upon  Councillor  Einsiedel,  who  is  a  good  honest 
creature,  and  had  an  hour's  conversation  with  him 
about  the  league  of  the  German  Sovereigns.  They 
give  musical  parties,  a  certain  Schlick  has  the  run  of 
the  house. 

But  I  must  conclude  this  letter.  Heaven  knows 
when  you  will  receive  it.  Charlotte  has  already  written 
to  you. 

My  best  wishes,  and  do  not  forget  me. 

Ever  yours, 

Schiller. 
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Weimar,  28  July  1787. 

I  store  up  our  correspondence,  my  dear  friend,  as 
a  future  source  of  enjoyment.  I  have  not  time  to 
collect  my  thoughts,  nor  is  my  time  my  own.  My 
letters  were  to  make  you  acquainted  with  my  feelings, 
and  I  have  not  had  time  to  think  about  myself.  In  a 
few  days  I  shall  be  in  my  own  apartment ;  till  then, 
you  must  put  up  with  a  diary  of  my  doings. 

I  passed  a  pleasant  day  yesterday.  The  Duchess 
sent  me  an  invitation,  and  Wieland  was  to  accompany 
me  to  Tieffurth.  On  the  road,  I  got  a  great  deal  out 
of  him  which  I  was  anxious  to  know.  You  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  my  connection  with  him  will  be  such 
as  I  have  long  desired.  The  footing  on  which  he  at 
once  placed  himself  towards  me  shows  confidence,  love, 
and  esteem.  It  is  evident  to  me  that  he  prizes  me 
more  than  many  literary  men  in  Germany,  and  enter- 
tains great  expectations  of  my  future  career.  He  is 
not  satisfied  (he  has  not  read  'Carlos')  with  what  he 
has  read  of  my  works,  as  he  himself  avowed  to  me ; 
but  he  assured  me  he  never  doubted  that  I  should 
attain  a  high  reputation  as  an  author.  His  judgment 
coincides  pretty  nearly  with  our  own.  He  said,  I  had 
great  boldness  of  outline,  a  large  field  of  imagination, 
a  vivid  colouring ;  but  that  I  was  wanting  in  polish 
and  clearness,  and  taste  :  he  also  missed  refinement  and 
taste  in  my  writings.  It  is  now  to  be  seen  if  '  Don 
Carlos'  will  show  him  that  I  have  made  a  step  in 
advance  toward  these  qualities.  He  requested  me, 
immediately  on  my  return  in  the  evening,  to  send  him 
a  copy  of  '  Don  Carlos,'  as  Reinhold*  had  taken  his  to 

*  Professor  of  Philosophy  ;  a  pupil  of  Kant. 
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Jena.  He  intends  to  read  it  through  with  me,  and 
give  me  his  opinion  of  it  as  we  go  on.  He  repeatedly 
told  me  that  he  should  never  have  allowed  himself  to 
take  such  liberties  with  me,  if  he  did  not  feel  a  great 
interest  for  me. 

On  the  road  he  prepared  me  for  the  interview  with 
the  Duchess.  He  endeavoured  to  persuade  me  to  be 
tolerant,  as  he  knew  that  she  would  be  rather  awkward 
at  first.  All  turned  out  for  the  best.  I  met  her  and 
Councillor  Einsiedel,  with  a  lady  in  waiting,  in  the 
garden  hall. 

We  were  soon  on  excellent  terms.  We  remained 
two  hours :  tea  was  handed  round,  and  a  good  deal  of 
nonsense  said  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  I  then  took  a 
turn  in  the  garden  with  the  Duchess,  when  I  suc- 
ceeded in  entertaining  her,  though  with  nearly  as 
much  labour  as  Mademoiselle  Chai*pentier.  She 
showed  me  all  the  ornaments  of  the  place :  a  bust  of 
Wieland,  a  monument  in  honour  of  her  brother,  Duke 
Leopold  of  Brunswick,  and  other  things.  We  then 
entered  her  apartments,  which  are  decorated  with  great 
taste  and  elegance.  I  was  here  shown  some  good 
landscapes  by  Kobell.  We  then  took  our  leave,  and 
slie  ordered  her  own  horses  to  drive  us  home.  Wie- 
land, who  never  omits  an  occasion  of  saying  a  kind 
word,  said  that  I  had  made  a  conquest  of  her ;  and, 
to  judge  of  her  reception  of  me,  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
did  make  myself  agreeable.  Her  lady  in  waiting,  a 
simpering,  bedizened  old  dame,  to  whom  I  said  a  few 
civil  words,  was  gallant  enough  to  present  me  with  a 
rose,  which  she  pulled  for  that  express  purpose  in  the 
garden.  This  morning  I  received  an  invitation  from 
the  Duchess  to  tea,  a  concert,  and  supper. 
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She  has  not  made  a  conquest  of  me.  Her  physio^ 
nomy  does  not  please  me  at  all :  she  is  narrow-minded, 
and  nothing  interests  her  which  is  not  in  connection 
with  the  senses.  To  this  is  referable  the  taste  for  music 
and  painting  she  has,  or  pi-etends  to  have.  She  herself 
is  a  composer,  and  has  set  Goethe^s  '  Erwin  and  Elvira ' 
to  music.  She  says  but  little,  but  she  has  one  good 
point — she  does  not  exact  ceremonious  etiquette,  an 
exemption  I  took  full  advantage  of.  I  do  not  know 
where  I  acquired  such  confidence.  Charlotte  assured  me 
that  my  manners  were  fit  for  any  society,  and  as  yet 
I  have  not  made  any  mistake.  Charlotte^s  opinion 
of  me  has  given  me  courage,  and  a  nearer  acquaintance 
with  these  Weimar  lions  has,  I  assure  you,  given  me  a 
better  opinion  of  myself. 

I  look  forward  Tvath  great  pleasure  to  meeting  the 
young  Duchess,  of  whom  every  one  speaks  with  respect. 
I  had  to  coax  over  the  old  one,  who  does  not  admire 
my  writings,  and  to  whom  I  was  a  stranger.  The 
young  Duchess  is  my  patroness,  and  a  great  admirer 
of  my  works.  Charlotte  has  often  spoken  to  her 
about  me,  and  tells  me  that  I  may  appear  before  her 
in  my  true  character,  for  that  I  shall  find  her  mind  eager 
to  receive  and  embrace  high  and  noble  feelings.  She 
will  be  here  in  a  fortnight.  The  Duke  does  not  come  till 
September — unpleasant  news  for  me. 

People  begin  to  whisper  pretty  loudly  here  about 
my  connexion  with  Charlotte,  and  show  great  tact  in  the 
way  they  do  it.  Even  the  Duchess  had  the  gallantry  to 
invite  us  both  to  go  and  see  her,  and  AVielaud  told  me 
why  she  asked  us.  They  have  a  great  deal  of  tact  here 
in  these  small  matters,  and  the  Duchesses  themselves 
are  not  wanting  in  delicate  attentions. 

I  have  taken  the  apartment   which   was   formerly 
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occupied  by  Charlotte.  1  pay  seventeen  and  a  half 
dollars  per  quarter,  including  furniture,  which  is  dear 
for  two  rooms  and  a  cabinet.  I  have  hii-ed  a  servant 
at  six  dollars,  who  will  act  on  an  emergency  as  an 
amanuensis. 

19th  July. 

Yesterday  evening  I  accompanied  Charlotte  to  Tief- 
furth.  The  company  consisted  of  Wieland,  Count 
Solms,  whose  distinguished  manners  and  talents  make 
him  a  first-rate  personage  here,  and  a  Prussian  officer, 
named  Schlick,  with  his  wife,  whom  you  probably  know 
by  name.  They  are  first-rate  performers — he  on  the 
violoncello,  she  on  the  violin.  As  soon  as  the  concert 
was  over,  Charlotte  drove  home,  as  she  did  not  feel 
very  well.  She,  however,  requested  me  to  remain. 
The  supper  was  served  up  with  great  elegance  and 
taste,  but  without  ostentation.  Charlotte  asserts  that 
I  was  too  free  in  my  manners  this  evening.  She  took 
me  aside,  and  gave  me  a  hint.  She  said  that,  instead 
of  replying  to  the  Duchess  on  some  questions  she 
put  to  me,  I  addressed  my  answer  to  her,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  the  Duchess.  It  is  very  likely;  for  all 
that  I  did  or  said  was  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 
Perhaps  I  may  have  offended  the  Duchess. 

On  our  return  to  Weimar,  we  found  Götter,  with 
Ettlinger  and  his  wife,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Gotha.  Before  retiring  to  rest,  Solms,  Einsiedel, 
Götter,  and  myself  enjoyed  ourselves  over  a  bowl  of 
punch. 

Götter  is  of  a  loose  character,  and  does  not  please 
me.  He  is  both  talented  and  witty,  and  has  the 
manners  of  a  man  of  the  world,  but  of  the  French 
school;  his  superficiality  repulses   me.     He  is  much 
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admired  here.  His  poems  are  well  worth  reading; 
you  must  buy  them.  His  last  is  excellent;  it  is  called 
'  The  Flight  of  Youth.'  Götter*  and  Etlinger  are  also 
acquaintances  of  Charlotte. 

Getter's  opinions  on  '  Don  Carlos '  startled  me,  as 
being  something  quite  new.  He  said  that  the  scene 
between  the  King  and  Carlos  after  the  death  of  the 
Marquis  was  the  best  in  the  play,  and  the  second  best 
was  the  arrest  of  Carlos  in  the  apartment  of  the  Princess 
Eboli.  He  was  severe  in  criticising  the  scene  between 
Phihp  anil  the  Marquis ;  he  said  that  it  was  not  in 
harmony  with  the  character  of  Philip.  All  that  he 
said  about  the  parting  scene  between  the  Queen  and 
the  Marquis  was,  that  it  annoyed  him  that  she  should 
chide  the  Marquis  for  the  sacrifice  he  was  making. 
When  I  pointed  out  to  him  the  true  bearing  of  this 
scene,  he  said  that  the  idea  did  not  strike  him,  and 
that  he  could  not  agree  with  it. 

I  was  pleased  ^^ith  the  eflfect  Carlos  produced  on  Char- 
lotte, but  she  was  wanting  in  judgment,  not  being  very 
well.  The  King's  soliloquy  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon 
her.  Those  passages  I  pointed  out  to  you  as  likely  to 
have  an  effect  upon  her,  proved  my  judgment  to  be 
connect,  especially  the  scene  between  the  Marquis  and 
the  King.  The  Schönburg  scene  pleased  her  exceed- 
ingly, but  she  did  not  at  first  understand  the  full 
bearing  of  it.     A  second  reading  was  necessaiy. 

31st  July. 
Yesterday  evening  from  four  till  half-past  nine,   I 
was   in    Wieland's    society.      It    was    agreed   that  he 

*  A  poet  of  no  small  pretensions,  and  an  improvisatore. 
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should  introduce  me  at  the  club  at  six.  The  day  was 
sultry,  and  I  found  him  suiFering  from  the  oppressive 
atmosphere.  Wieland  is  a  hypochondriac,  and  is  in 
constant  fear  for  his  health,  and  on  the  hottest  days  in 
summer  he  never  ventures  out  after  ten  at  night 
without  a  cloak.  To-day,  however,  he  was  suffering 
from  the  heat,  and  bodily  exhaustion  was  apparent 
in  all  he  said. 

We  spoke  of  activity,  and  the  feeling  of  exhaustion 
he  was  suffering  from  gave  the  colouring  to  his  dis- 
course, for  he  railed  against  all  activity  as  something 
thankless.  As  regards  political  activity,  he  declared 
that  no  honourable  man  could  occupy  or  retain  any 
high  political  situation ;  and  he  founded  his  argu- 
ments on  Turgot's  reasonings,  of  whom  he  is  an  ardent 
admirer.  I  took  up  the  cause  of  literary  activity  with 
some  warmth,  and  at  last  made  him  acknowledge  that 
he  did  regard  that  as  something  positive. 

But  even  here  his  ill  humour  was  manifest.  He 
said  that  at  the  present  moment  he  often  received 
letters  from  young  men,  which  clearly  proved  that 
they  did  not  regard  him  as  a  professor,  but  merely  as 
the  editor  of  a  journal.  He  said  he  was  beginning 
to  be  forgotten  already  in  his  life-time,  and  after  his 
death,  no  one  would  even  mention  his  name.  I  told  him 
that  seven  years  hence  those  same  young  men  would 
write  to  him  in  a  different  style.  But  this  did  not 
satisfy  him.  It  is  clear  that  he  fears  neglect.  He 
interrupted  the  conversation  by  requesting  me  to  relate 
to  him  the  history  of  my  past  life,  which  I  had  promised 
him.  I  did  so  until  the  point  when  I  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  '  Robbers.^  We  were  interrupted ;  he  went 
to  dress  for  the  club,  and  I,  meantime,  looked  over  his 
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library.  The  history  of  my  life  excited  his  utmost 
attention — he  found  much  resemblance  in  it  to  his 
ovvn. 

His  library  abounds  in  French  fairy  tales^  legends, 
and  works  of  that  description,  English  novels  and 
Italian  poets,  which  are  probably  the  ground- work  of  his 
own  writings.  I  remarked  Gotter^s  poems,  which  were 
new  to  me,  and  so  I  did  not  examine  any  other  shelves 
that  day.  We  proceeded  to  the  club,  where  there 
were  only  a  few  members  present.  As  the  weather 
was  fine,  he  proposed  a  stroll,  and  during  the  walk  he 
gave  me  an  account  of  his  own  life,  which  I  shall 
relate  to  you  another  time.  He  had  not  finished  one 
third  of  it  when  we  arrived  at  the  club  to  dinner. 
This  day  he  gave  me  a  great  proof  of  his  confidence, 
in  retm-n  for  the  candid  manner  in  which  I  had  acted 
towards  him.  He  told  me  the  origin  of  some  of  his 
poems,  of  his  comic  tales,  and  of  his  '  Musarion.^  He 
said,  some  day,  perhaps,  he  should  lend  me  a  book 
which  gave  him  the  first  idea  of  the  latter.  I  earnestly 
requested  him  to  do  so.  On  this  occasion  he  said  it 
was  not  perhaps  quite  correct  to  give  me  confidence  for 
confidence,  as  I  was  a  young  man  and  he  was  old,  but 
he  would  add  ten  years  to  my  mind,  and  take  ten  years 
from  his  age,  and  thus  make  us  equal.  He  promised 
to  send  me  the  book.  As  I  know  him  pretty  well,  and 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  him  from  others,  I  was 
really  astonished  at  his  making  this  avowal  to  me. 

1  was  his  guest  at  dinner.  The  conversation  at  table 
was  rather  slow.  We  were  nine  in  number :  amongst 
others  there  was  Councillor  Kraus,  whose  acquaintance 
I  made  yesterday,  a  good  sort  of  man,  and  who  was 
most  polite  towards  me.  He  made  three  fruitless  calls 
upon  me  in  return  for  a  visit  I  had  paid  him,  but  I  at 
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last  succeeded  in  finding  him  at  home.  He  has  made 
me  an  offer  of  his  services. 

An  engagement  at  the  club  compelled  me  to  relin- 
quish a  party  to  which  I  was  asked  with  Wieland. 
It  was  at  the  Belvedere.  Mademoiselle  Shröder  was 
there,  as  also  Einsiedel  and  the  Schlicks. 

During  my  walk  with  Wieland,  rather  an  odd  in- 
cident occurred.  He  made  me  acquainted  with  the 
names  of  different  persons  who  passed  us.  Amongst 
others,  we  met  three  ladies  :  the  tallest  of  the  three 
was  very  beautiful ;  the  other  two  were  an  elderly  and  a 
young  lady,  who  seemed  to  be  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  Wieland.  I  remained  at  some  distance, 
but  took  a  steadfast  glance  at  the  beauty.  When  they 
left,  I  asked  Wieland  somewhat  eagerly,  who  the 
beauty  was.  "  A  Fräulein  von —  I  forget  her  name," 
he  said.  "And  the  others  ?"  "  My  wife  and  daughter." 
I  coloured  up  to  the  temples,  as  I  had  asked  about 
them  in  a  very  careless  manner,  for  not  having  been 
introduced  by  Wieland  to  his  family,  I  did  not  know 
them  by  sight.  He  however  removed  my  embarrass- 
ment, by  expatiating  on  the  charms  of  the  stranger. 
But  Frau  Hofrath  Wieland  and  her  daughter  must 
think  me  a  brute.  Fancy  how  annoying  !  Charlotte 
tells  me  that  as  a  Councillor  of  Weimar,  as  soon  as 
I  have  been  presented  at  Court  here,  I  must  call  upon 
the  nobility  and  principal  families  of  the  town. 
Although  this  may  be  done  by  sending  cards,  still 
some  of  them  may  invite  me  to  their  houses ;  at  all 
events,  half  a  week  will  be  lost.  And  I  cannot  omit 
doing  this  without  committing  a  serious  crime  against 
etiquette. 

And  now  farewell ; — a  thousand,  thousand  greetings. 
Your  letter,  dear  Körner,  duly  reached  me,  and  thanks 
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to  you  for  not  waiting  to  hear  from  me  first.  I 
rejoice  in  your  prospects ;  may  you  soon  have  occasion 
to  rejoice  in  mine  !  In  my  last,  I  forgot  to  mention 
that  Göschen  paid  me  thirty  dollars  at  once.  You 
were  right  about  the  bound  copy  of  '  Don  Carlos/  but 
send  me  the  other  in  the  English  binding,  ordered  by 
Minna,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  pay  for  it.  I  conclude 
this  letter  in  my  new  apartment,  where  I  am  duly 
installed. 

Once  more,  adieu.  I  had  not  time  to  write  to  each 
of  you  individually,  but  I  shall  do  so  soon.  Do  not 
forget  me.     I  am  ever. 

Yours, 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  2  Aug,  1787. 

I  must  avow  that  not  receiving  a  letter  on  Sunday, 
I  was  beginning  to  be  angry  with  you.  I  counted 
upon  a  letter  as  something  so  certain,  and  as  Charlotte 
had  written,  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  construe  your 
silence,  and  why  you  had  not  added  a  line  to  her 
letter.  But  now  that  I  have  received  your  letter,  all  is 
smooth  again.     I  received  it  early  yesterday  morning. 

Methinks  you  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  your 
debut  at  Weimar.  The  warmth  of  feeling  shown  by 
Wieland  gave  me  pleasure.  I  cannot  regard  it  as  mere 
outward  show.  His  vanity  having  been  flattered,  may 
have  prepossessed  him  in  your  favour,  but  if  my  notion 
of  him  be  correct,  you  could  not  fail  to  make  a  favour- 
able impression  upon  him.  He  feels  that  you  esteem 
him,  and  that  you  do  not  seek  his  acquaintance  fx-oni 
selfish  motives ;  wherefore  should  he  not  give  way  to 
the  pleasing  efiect  you  have  produced  upon  him  ? 

VOL.    I.  F 
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I  look  forward  to  many  pleasures  for  you  from  liis 
society,  though  at  times  you  may  be  annoyed  by  petty 
acts  of  human  weakness.  It  must  be  interesting  to 
watch  the  effect  of  the  study  of  the  ancients  on  a 
mind  like  Wieland^s;  to  discover  if  he  imbibed  the  true 
classic  genius,  or  if  he  squandered  too  much  time  in 
the  lesser  attributes.  In  the  former  case,  it  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  accompany  him  on  the  beaten  track, 
and  on  new  discoveries  in  that  region. 

As  a  man.  Herder  will  interest  you  more,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  but  that  you  will  become  intimate.  Your 
description  of  him  did  not  tally  with  my  idea  of  him, 
as  was  the  case  with  Wieland,  and  yet  it  was  what  one 
might  have  expected,  if  we  may  judge  him  by  his 
writings.  In  his  case  the  author  seems  more  subordi- 
nate to  the  man  than  in  the  case  of  Wieland.  He 
may  serve  as  an  intermediary  between  you  and  Goethe, 
should  your  acquaintanceship  with  the  latter  not  be 
such  as  I  \vash.  You  must  let  me  know  what  passed 
in  yoto.'  conversation  about  Goethe.  TeU  Charlotte 
that  I  congratulate  her  on  her  flow  of  spirits,  which 
you  speak  of.  That  you  make  no  secret  of  your 
intimacy,  is  the  best  way  to  turn  aside  slander.  Which 
Herr  von  Kalb  is  likely  to  become  something,  Char- 
lotte's husband  or  the  other  one  ?  And  how  is  the 
law-suit  getting  on  ?  That  would  be  better  than  any 
career  at  Court. 

I  doubt  if  so  short  an  interview  with  the  Duke 
would  have  been  of  any  service  to  you.  I  think  it 
better  that  good  reports  of  you  should  reach  him  from 
Weimar.  The  Duchess  to  whom  you  have  been  pre- 
sented, is  she  the  dowager  ?  I  must  beg  of  you  to  be 
more  particular  in  your  historical  descriptions. 
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The  \äsit  of  Herr  Vulpius  has  caused  us  much  mer- 
riment. His  name  is  familiar  to  me  as  the  author  of 
some  third-rate  plays  and  novels. 

Old  Wagner  called  upon  us  the  other  day,  and 
announced  the  speedy  arrival  of  Bertuch*  from  Carls- 
bad, whom  the  Finanzrath — only  fancy  ! — intends  to 
introduce  to  us  ;  you  must  not,  therefore,  be  too  proud. 
We  shall  also  have  a  Weimar  notability,  and  no  small 
one — a  Minos  in  matters  of  taste.  He  comes  here  on 
a  visit  to  Architect  Schurig. 

Weimar,  8  August,  17S7. 

You  can  form  a  better  judgment  of  the  present  state 
of  my  mind  and  heart  from  the  contents  of  my  letters, 
than  from  anything  I  could  tell  you  of  myself.  As 
long  as  they  are  in  the  style  of  a  journal,  be  assured 
that  I  am  not  yet  quite  myself — that  1  do  not  feel  quite 
settled  here.  As  soon  as  I  am  so,  then  I  shall  be 
fully  yours  again. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  2nd  August :  it 
brought  me  back  to  you,  and  gave  me  greater  pleasure 
than  anything  else  has  done  for  some  time  past.  The 
greatest  happiness  I  aspire  to  in  this  world,  is  the  per- 
fect enjoyment  of  our  friendship — a  full  participation 
in  our  mutu^al  joys  and  sorrows.     We  have  not  yet 

*  Frederick  Bertuch,  born  on  the  30th  September,  1748, 
died  on  the  3rd  April,  1822.  Like  Schiller,  he  was  a  contributor 
to  the  *  German  Mercury/  of  which  Wieland  was  the  editor. 
He  was  himself  the  editor  of  a  Magazine  of  Spanish  literature, 
and  translated  Cervante's  '  Don  Quixote.'  He  was  author  of 
various  miscellaneous  works,  poems,  plays,  &c.,  and  translated 
various  works  from  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages. 
He  was  for  some  time  private  Secretary  to  the  government  at 
Weimar,  and  afterwards  Councillor  of  Legation. 

F  2 
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attained  this,  but  I  think  that  we  are  on  the  right  road, 
and  that  road  to  it  shall  be  the  subject  of  my  letters. 
My  mind  is  made  up  on  the  subject,  but  I  must  first 
be  certain  of  you  and  of  the  others.  The  commence- 
ment and  first  outline  of  our  friendship  was  of  an 
enthusiastic  nature  ;  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 
But,  believe  me,  enthusiasm  would  also  be  its  grave. 
It  must  now  acquire  consistency  and  form  by  deep 
thought  and  earnest  investigation.  Each  of  us  must 
be  willing  to  sacrifice  some  small  inclinations  for  the 
welfare  of  both,  and  a  sincere  love  for  each  other 
must  be  the  mainspring  of  our  actions.  Do  you  all 
agree  with  me  in  this  ?  I  think  so.  I  assure  you 
that  I  shall  make  it  the  guide  of  every  step  I  take 
as  regards  my  plans  for  the  future ;  but  enough  for 
the  present. 

Can  you  believe,  dear  Körner,  that  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult, nay,  almost  impossible,  to  write  to  you  about 
Charlotte  ?  And,  moreover,  I  can't  say  why.  Our 
connexion  is,  if  you  can  understand  my  meaning,  like 
revealed  religion,-  founded  upon  faith.  The  results  of 
long  investigations,  of  steady  pi'ogress  of  the  human 
mind,  have  advanced  in  a  mystical  manner  in  the 
latter,  as  reason  would  have  taken  too  long  a  time. 
And  this  is  the  case  with  Charlotte  and  myself.  We 
commenced  with"  a  presentiment  of  what  would  follow, 
and  we  must  now  submit  our  religion  to  the  examina- 
tion and  confirmation  of  reason.  Fanaticism,  scepti- 
cism, superstition  and  heresy,  may  be  said  to  exist  in 
both ;  the  end  of  which  is  a  true  faith,  strengthened 
by  reason,  the  only  one  that  leads  to  salvation.  I 
think  it  likely,  that  the  seed  of  an  eternal  friendship 
exists  within  us,  but  it  waits  for  its  development.  In 
Charlotte's  mind  there  is,  however,   more  conformity 
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than  in  mine,  although  she  is  capricious  at  times.  A 
life  of  seclusion,  and  a  decided  bias  of  character,  have 
stamped  my  portrait  deeper  on  her  mind  than  could  be 
the  case  with  me. 

I  did  not  mention  to  you  the  effect  produced  upon 
her  by  my  arrival.  I  cannot  well  write  now  what 
preparations  she  made.  She  expected  me  with  a  feel- 
ing of  anxiety  and  impatience.  My  last  letter,  which 
informed  her  of  my  speedy  arrival,  had  such  an  effect 
upon  her,  that  it  made  her  ill.  All  her  thoughts  were 
concentrated  in  that  one  idea,  and  when  it  was  fulfilled, 
all  her  feelings  of  pleasure  vanished.  Great  anxiety 
had  worn  her  out,  and  joy  produced  languor.  For  the 
first  five  or  six  days  after  my  arrival  here,  she  was  dead 
to  all  sensations  except  the  consciousness  of  this  tor- 
por, and  the  knowledge  of  it  made  her  miserable. 

The  links  of  her  existence  were  connected  by  con- 
vulsive moments  of  excitement.  You  may  well  fancy 
the  state  of  my  mind.  Her  illness,  the  state  she 
was  in,  and  then  the  anxiety  I  felt,  and  the  duties  I 
had  to  attend  to.  She  is  now  recovering,  and  her 
thoughts  are  brighter.  We  begin  to  enjoy  each  other's 
society.  But  we  do  not  yet  live  in  that  state  of 
harmony  which  I  had  looked  forward  to.  We  have 
only  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the  future.  I  anxiously 
expect  an  answer  to  an  important  letter,  which  I  have 
written  to  her  husband. 

But  to  return  to  my  journal.  I  have  not  seen  Wie- 
land during  the  whole  week ;  first,  because  I  wished  to 
give  him  time  to  read  '  Don  Carlos,'  that  he  might 
have  leisure  to  form  his  judgment  upon  it,  and  then 
because  I  thought  he  ought  to  call  upon  me.  It  is 
true  that  he  called  upon  me  at  the  hotel,  but  he  has  not 
come  to  my  house ;  neither  should  I  think  that  neces- 
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sary,  if  it  were  not  for  my  having  sent  him  'Don 
Carlos.'  I  have,  however,  half  a  mind  to  call  upon  him 
this  evening,  lest,  from  ignorance  of  my  motives,  he 
should  attribute  my  absence  to  neglect.  His  opinion 
of  '  Don  Carlos^  has,  however,  transpired  through  other 
sources.  Götter  read  it  aloud  at  a  party  at  the 
Duchess's,  at  which  Wieland  was  present.  (He  had 
the  edition  in  iambics  for  the  theatre).  I  was  not 
there,  and  he  had  merely  taken  it  with  him  by 
chance.  He  told  me  on  the  following  day,  that  the 
first  half,  before  the  Marquis  is  brought  forward,  had 
effect,  but  the  rest  had  none,  or  a  bad  one.  Götter 
declares  that  the  second  part,  the  devotion  of  the  Mar- 
quis, is  completely  lost ;  that  the  plot  is  obscure ;  that 
the  character  of  the  King  is  not  natural,  and  that  the 
interest  in  Carlos  diminishes.  This  is  a  foretaste  of 
what  I  may  have  to  expect  from  the  rest  of  the  public. 
It  never  struck  them  that  the  part  of  the  Marquis, 
perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated,  finds  an  excuse  in  the 
peculiarities  of  the  situation.  They  found  his  confidence 
in  human  natm-e  overdrawn,  and  condemned  the  con- 
sequences of  this  supposed  fault,  as  if  it  were  the  fault 
itself. 

You  may  add,  however,  that  Götter  has  disliked  me  for 
the  last  four  years,  and  that  was  perhaps  one  reason 
why  he  offered  to  read  'Don  Carlos.'  He  is  a  man 
who  has  no  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  Art,  and  he 
can  enjoy  nothing  that  does  not  come  within  his  own 
range.  That  is  why  he  did  not  quite  understand  what 
he  was  reading,  as  was  afterwards  proved ;  but  still  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  be  obliged  to  add  comments  to  my  text. 
Götter  and  Wieland,  it  seems,  agree  on  many  points 
respecting  it,  and  I  must  be  prepared  to  encounter 
some  everyday  observations  from  the  latter.     You  may 
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well  fancy  that  I  do  not  look  forward  with  much  plea- 
sure to  critiques  on  '  Carlos'  in  such  a  spirit.  My  judg- 
ment of  the  play  is  not  to  be  shaken  ;  and,  being  aware 
that  I  am  reasonable,  I  feel  that  Wieland  will  fall  in  my 
estimation ;  perhaps  also  that  I  may  fall  in  his, — but 
the  positions  are  in  this  case  somewhat  different.  That 
he  has  not  been  anxious  to  converse  with  me  upon 
'  Don  Carlos  '  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  to  me  what  his 
opinion  of  it  is.  To  give  him  an  opportunity,  I  wrote 
him  a  note  the  other  day,  reqviesting  him  to  lend  me  a 
volume  of  'Diderot.^  He  sent  the  book  without  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  see  me.  All  that  I  hear  of  him  pre- 
pares me  to  find  a  great  inconsistency  of  character  in 
him;  but  this  very  inconsistency  will  be  perhaps  an 
obstacle  to  our  friendship.  However,  time  will  show. 
1  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  my  judgment. 

Last  week  I  took  a  stroll  in  the  park  outside  the 
town,  and  met  Herder  with  his  children.  I  joined 
them,  and  spent  a  most  pleasant  afternoon.  Herder 
cares  very  little  about  literary  men,  and  far  less  about 
poets  and  dramatic  writers,  and  he  attributes  this,  he 
says,  to  his  ignorance  of  them.  He  has  not  read  any  of 
my  works,  and  yet  perhaps  he  will  be  the  most  reason- 
able judge  of  them.  He  asked  me  my  method  of  work- 
ing, and  when  I  told  him  it  was  my  misfortune  that 
many  of  my  ideas  underwent  a  change  during  the  pro- 
gress of  any  poetical  composition  of  any  length,  as  I 
was  but  a  beginner,  and  that  when  the  work  was  com- 
pleted I  found  that  my  first  ideas  had  undergone  a  change, 
he  advised  me  to  throw  off  rough  sketches  and  fill  u}) 
the  different  parts  afterwards.  His  idea  is  correct.  I 
told  him  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  his  opinion  on 
'  Don  Carlos.'  He  promised  to  give  it  me,  and  I  sent 
him  the  book  three  days  ago.     I   shall  call  upon  him 
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soon.  I  spoke  to  him  of  his  own  works,  and  as  I  had 
just  finished  reading  his  '  Nemesis/  I  alluded  to  it  in 
particular.  He  seemed  surprised  and  pleased  that  I 
entered  into  his  views ;  and  he  explained  many  parts  of 
it.  He  also  said  that  he  should  make  this  '  Nemesis/ 
or  '  Adrastea '  the  groundwork  of  a  future  publication 
on  a  large  scale,  extending  it  to  the  physical  world  as 
the  first  universal  law  of  nature — the  law  of  measure. 

Alluding  to  his  '  Treatise  on  Love  and  Selfishness,^  I 
told  him  that  we  agreed  on  many  points.  I  quoted 
some  portion  of  'Julius's*  Letters  to  Raphael/  which 
he  perfectly  coincided  in.  He  said  he  should  like  to 
read  them,  as  also  other  articles  in  the  '  Thalia.'  I  men- 
tioned the  '  Ghost-Seer,'t  and  how  it  had  become  so 
celebrated.  This  subject  pleased  him.  He  cherishes 
many  fruitful  ideas  on  this  subject,  and  is  inclined  to 
the  theory  of  a  reciprocal  influence  of  spirits,  the  laws 
for  which  are  a  secret  to  us.  The  same,  he  said,  was 
visible  in  animals.  Animals,  he  said,  often  guessed 
our  thoughts.  An  engrossing  thought  in  my  mind 
could  engender  a  similar  thought  in  the  mind  of  a 
person  near  me.  There  were  men  who  had  a  pretty 
clear  notion  of  their  fate  beforehand — he  himself  was 
one  of  them  •  this  accounted  for  prophecies.  This,  he 
said,  explained  the  prophecy,  '  that  a  virgin  should 
conceive  and  bear  a  son.'  I  touched  upon  his  latest 
work  'God/  I  expressed  to  him  some  of  my  own 
opinions  on  this  subject,  and  that  from  the  idea  of 
God  I  should  deduce  my  whole  system  of  philosophy. 
The  idea  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  said  he  should 
like  me  to  read  the  work,  that  it  would  suit  me,   and 
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t  Schiller's  Geisterseher.— Translated  by  Mrs.  Shelley. 
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that  it  contained  his  full  ideas  on  the  Supreme  Being. 
When  I  had  entered  into  his  views^  much  light  would 
be  thrown  upon  the  subject.  I  wish  you  would  read 
it,  and  send  me  your  opinion  of  it ;  it  is  too  deep  in 
metaphysics  for  me.  The  commencement,  about  Spi- 
noza, is  highly  interesting. 

Herder  told  me  that  he  is  obliged  to  concentrate  all 
his  thoughts  on  any  subject  he  takes  in  hand,  and  that 
when  at  work  he  is  completely  lost  to  everything 
else  around  him.  The  third  volume  of  his  'Miscel- 
laneous Writings '  is  now  in  the  priuter^s  hands. 
Amongst  other  things,  it  contains  a  '  Treatise  on  the 
Ruins  of  Persepolis.^  I  have  not  seen  the  manuscript. 
We  spoke  of  his  sermons.  To  make  a  good  sermon,  he 
said  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  thoughts  from  it  till  the 
the  Friday  or  Saturday  evening.  He  said  that  he  envied 
Zollikofer^s*  position  and  state  of  mind.  I  asked  him 
if  it  were  true  that  he  had  been  invited  to  Berlin.  He 
said  that  he  had  not,  but  that  the  report  was  not  with- 
out foundation.  The  fact  is  characteristic  of  the  King 
of  Prussia.  The  latter  called  Spalding  to  him  one  day, 
and  said  :  "  One  more  sermon ;  you  must  be  getting 
old,  and  you  will  be  glad  of  rest."  Spalding  denied  it 
altogether,  "  No,  na,"  said  the  King ;  "  an  assistant 
will  be  of  ser\dce  to  you."  Spalding  replied  that  his 
duties   did   not  requii'e  an   assistant.       "Do    not    be 

*  Geor^  Joachim  Zollikofer,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  was 
bom  at  St.  Gallen,  in  the  year  1730;  he  died  in  178S,  at 
Leipzig,  where  he  was  appointed  preacher.  He  was  reputed  the 
most  eloquent  preacher  of  the  day,  though  many  preferred 
Herder.  He  compiled  a  new  book  of  hymns  for  the  Church 
Service.  His  Sermons  were  published  at  Leipzig  after  hig 
decease,  in  fifteen  volumes. 

F    3 
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alarmed,"  said  the  King,  "  your  income  will  not  suffer 
by  it ;  I  only  mean  to  make  your  work  easier/'  He 
did  not  find  his  work  too  much  for  him,  was  the 
reply.  "  I  have  selected  an  eminent  man  for  the  pur- 
pose/' continued  the  King ;  "  Herder."  Spalding  com- 
plained of  this  to  every  person  he  met  at  Berlin ;  the 
King  was  dissuaded,  and  the  matter  dropped.  Herder 
says  he  should  not  have  accepted  it.  I  could  tell  many 
other  interesting  things  that  occurred  during  this  pro- 
menade, but  they  escape  me  at  this  moment.  Herder 
and  1  are  likely  to  see  each  other  frequently. 

On  the  following  day  I  made  an  excursion  to  Erfurt, 
as  I  had  promised  the  Arnims  to  call  at  the  convent  and 
execute  a  commission  for  them.  Never  having  seen  a 
nunnery,  I  was  glad  of  the  occasion.  The  Lady  Abbess 
is  a  sister  of  old  Madame  Arnim,  and  the  youngest  of 
the  Miss  Arnims  is  a  pensionnaire  there.  I  was  first 
admitted  to  an  interview  through  a  grating,  but  I  was 
finally  admitted  inside,  and  shown  over  the  establish- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  the  nuns'  sleeping  cells.  I 
questioned  them  about  their  mode  of  life,  and  found 
the  saying  quite  true,  that  the  nuns  always  pretend  to 
be  highly  contented  with  their  condition.  They  had 
all  very  good-humoured  faces,  but  showed  great 
curiosity  in  getting  a  glimpse  of  me. 

As  I  was  perhaps  the  first  young  man  that  had 
entered  the  convent  for  some  time,  bodies  of  nuns 
succeeded  each  other  rapidly  to  get  a  sight  of  me. 
Fräulein  Arnim  is  a  blonde,  and  promises  to  be  pretty. 
A  small  interesting  face,  and  beautiful  hair. 

My  servant  having  mentioned  my  name  at  the  inn, 
a  crowd  of  the  actors  of  the  private  theatre  assembled 
there  to  see  me.     None  of  them,  however,  ventured  to 
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address  me,  and  I  did  not  know  who  they  were  until 
I  was  in  the  carriage.  I  never  was  so  well  and  reason- 
ably served  at  an  inn  before. 

I  have  just  received  Ruber's  letter,  and  the  post  for 
Leipzig  leaves  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  had  intended 
writing  you  a  long  letter,  but  I  must  keep  the  rest  for 
jMonday.  I  shall  run  over  your  letter  hurriedly  that 
I  may  answer  your  questions. 

The  Duchess  I  spoke  of  is  the  Dowager.  The 
young  Duchess  is  not  expected  till  to-morrow,  or  the 
day  after.  It  is  Charlotte's  husband  who  is  at  the 
Court  of  Zweibrücken.  The  property  which  is  in  liti- 
gation is  to  be  divided  between  three  sisters,  and  there- 
fore is  not  so  considerable.  I  shall  send  Huber  an 
answer  about  '  Clio.'  Your  arrangement  with  Göschen 
may  turn  out  for  the  best,  though  it  struck  me  as 
rather  peculiar. 

Charlotte  begs  to  be  remembered.  Say  many  kind 
things  for  me  to  your  wife  and  to  Dorchen.  They  will 
believe  me  when  I  say  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  wi'ite  to 
them ;  and  when  I  do  write  to  them,  I  must  devote  an 
hour  entirely  to  them.  Farewell,  my  dear  friends. 
Adieu,  Körner. 

Schiller. 

Weimar,  12  Aug,  1787- 

I  do  not  exactly  know  where  I  stopped  short  in  my 
last  latter,  but  I  continue.  I  heard  Herder  preach 
for  the  first  time  on  Sunday  last.  His  text  was  the 
^  unjust  steward,'  and  he  discoursed  upon  it  most  ably. 
This  sermon  was  rather  a  rational  address  than  a  piece 
of  oratory — a  discourse  of  practical  philosophy  made 
to  bear  upon  certain  details  of  domestic  life,  a  doctrine 
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which  might  be  equally  well  propounded  in  a  mosque 
or  a  Christian  Church.  His  address  is  as  simple  as 
his  subject;  his  manner  is  earnest  and  sincere,  free 
from  all  gesticulation  or  play  of  voice.  He  appears 
aware  of  the  solemnity  of  his  officCj  and  he  is  perfectly 
at  ease  in  the  pulpit.  He  feels  that  he  is  addressing 
himself  to  persons  who  are  inferior  to  him  in  mind. 
Herder^s  sermon  gave  me  greater  pleasure  than  any 
sermon  I  ever  heard  before;  but,  to  be  frank,  I  must 
confess  that  sermons  are  not  altogether  to  my  taste. 
The  congregation  to  which  a  preacher  addresses  himself 
is  so  various  that  he  cannot  produce  a  satisfactory 
effect  on  all;  and  yet  he  must  preach  for  all,  and, 
not  like  an  author,  addi'ess  himself  to  the  more 
enlightened  portion.  And  what  is  the  result  ?  Either 
he  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  latter,  or  he  scandalizes  the 
less  enlightened,  or  confuses  them.  A  sermon  is  for 
an  ordinary  being :  the  preacher  is  either  a  narrow- 
minded  man  or  a  hypocrite.  (If  you  read  my  letter 
aloud,  you  can  skip  this  passage.)  The  church  was 
crowded,  and  the  sermon  had  one  great  merit — it  was 
not  too  long. 

The  other  day  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Made- 
moiselle Schröder.  I  met  her  by  chance  at  Coun- 
cillor Einsiedel's.  She  has  a  good  figure,  and  traces 
of  beauty  enough  to  justify  your  description  of  her. 
She  has  been  a  fine  woman,  for  forty  years  have  not 
quite  destroyed  her  good  looks.  Of  her  intellect 
1  have  but  a  poor  opmion.  The  exaggerated  admira- 
tion of  her  friends  has  given  her  a  better  opinion  of 
herself  than  she  perhaps  otherwise  would  have  enter- 
tained. Her  proper  place  would  be  at  the  head  of  an 
establishment ;  her  idea  of  art  seems  to  me  poor  and 
barren  ;  her  conversation,  however,  is  agreeable,  but 
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leaves  no  impression.  I  could  have  met  Mademoiselle 
Schröder  at  Charlotte's  the  evening  before  last,  if 
I  had  chosen  to  neglect  something  else  to  gratify  my 
curiosity  in  that  respect. 

I  paid  a  visit  the  other  day  to  Goethe's  garden  to 
call  upon  Major  von  Knebel,  his  intimate  friend. 
Goethe's  mind  has  modelled  the  minds  of  all  who 
belong  to  his  clique.  A  disdainful  philosophical  con- 
tempt for  all  criticism  and  investigation,  with  a  love  of 
nature  almost  carried  to  affectation,  and  a  perfect 
reliance  on  the  five  senses ;  in  a  word,  he  and  all  his 
followers  are  distinguished  by  a  naivete  of  reason 
bordering  on  simplicity.  They  prefer  culling  herbs 
and  collecting  minerals  to  vain  discussions.  The  idea 
may  be  sound  and  correct,  but  it  may  be  carried  too  far. 
This  Knebel  is  very  popular  here,  and  in  truth  he  is 
a  man  of  great  energy  of  character.  He  is  well  read, 
and  is  a  man  of  clear  intellect.  As  I  said,  he  may  be 
in  the  right ;  but  there  is  something  so  stale,  so  hypo- 
chondriacal, in  this  rationality,  that  I  should  almost 
prefer  being  a  fool  in  the  other  extreme.  I  was  coun- 
selled by  all  means  to  make  the  Major's  acquaintance, 
partly  because  he  is  regarded,  and  justly  so,  as  one 
of  the  cleverest  men  here,  and  partly  because,  after 
Goethe,  he  has  the  most  influence  with  the  Duke. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  would  have  been  odd  not  to 
know  him.  This  description  will  suflSce  to  show  you 
that  Knebel  and  I  are  not  adapted  to  each  other. 
However,  I  did  my  best  to  make  myself  agreeable. 

He  persuaded  me  to  accompany  him  to  TiefFurth, 
where  he  had  some  business  to  transact  with  the 
Duchess.  As  she  had  not  sent  me  an  invitation  since 
the  last  concert,  it  was  clear  enough  that  she  did  not  care 
much  about  me.    I  consequently  declined  accompany- 
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ing  him  to  her  door.  On  his  persuading  me  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  my  thinking  so^  I  waited  out- 
side till  he  had  announced  me.  He  soon  returned, 
and  we  entered  together.  I  was  courteously  received 
(etiquette,  I  presume),  had  coffee  handed  to  me  and 
cherry  cake  (which,  par  parenthese,  was  most  excellent, 
the  cherries  having  been  stoned),  and  my  anticipated 
journey  to  Erfurt  was  alleged  as  the  reason  why  I  had 
not  been  asked  of  late.  The  Duchess  told  me  that  on 
Saturday  I  should  hear  an  opera,  to  which  only  a  few 
of  the  select  friends  would  be  invited.  We  were 
requested  to  remain  to  dinner,  but  Knebel  had  an 
engagement  in  town,  and  I  accompanied  him  back. 

On  Saturday  the  opera  was  given ;  but,  as  I  received 
no  further  invitation,  I  followed  Charlotte's  advice 
and  did  not  go.  She,  it  is  true,  received  an  invitation, 
in  which  she  was  told  to  bring  her  own  party  with  her, 
meaning  me ;  but  as  this  was  treating  me  in  an  off- 
hand manner,  we  both  pretended  not  to  understand  it. 
On  her  arrival  without  me,  Wieland  advanced  to- 
wards her  and  inquired  after  me.  The  Duchess  also 
expressed  her  surprise  that  I  had  not  accompanied  her. 
Charlotte  very  innocently  (as  had  been  agreed  upon) 
inquired  if  I  had  been  asked  ?  This  morning  Götter 
called  upon  me  (he  had  arranged  the  opera,  and  written 
a  prologue  to  it),  and  told  me  I  was  extremely  wrong 
in  not  going.  You  see  how  crooked  the  paths  are 
here ;  but  this  is  only  the  case  with  the  old  dowager. 
I  have  now  seen  quite  enough  of  her,  and  am  glad  of 
this  occasion  to  hint  as  much  to  her.  The  Duchess 
Louisa  is  expected  on  Tuesday.     Götter  left  to-day. 

Bertuch  has  arrived,  and  I  met  him  to-day  at  Char- 
lotte's. You  can  imagine  what  a  deal  was  said 
about  you   all.      "  Körner  is   an   excellent,  first-rate 
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man;  Madame  Körner  an  amiable,  livelj^  intelligent 
person  ;  a  beaming  eye,  a  great  deal  of  grace  and  senti- 
ment, a  sweet  face,  and  an  elegant  figure ;  Dorchen, 
a  person  of  high  talents,  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
greatest  respect  and  admiration."  But,  not  to  make 
you  too  vain,  I  continue  my  diary.  "  The  Finanzrath 
is  an  estimable  intelligent  man ;  his  sister  not  hand- 
some, but  highly  talented;  the  Neumanns  w^ere  de- 
lightful people ;"  in  a  word,  Bertuch  was  all  praise 
and  admiration,  and  highly  delighted  with  his  \asit 
to  Dresden. 

I  was  compelled  to  take  a  long  uninteresting  walk 
in  most  noble  company  the  other  day.  This  is  an 
unavoidable  evil,  the  result  of  my  intimacy  with  Char- 
lotte ;  and  how  many  silly  creatures  am  I  doomed  to 
meet  !  Frau  von  Stein  is  the  best  of  the  whole  set ; 
a  truly  original  and  interesting  person ;  and  I  can  very 
well  fancy  the  sincere  affection  Goethe  has  for  her. 
You  cannot  call  her  pretty,  bvit  her  face  has  an  earnest 
and  frank  expression  which  is  charming.  She  is  a 
person  of  much  feeling,  combined  with  great  common 
sense.  She  has  received,  perhaps,  more  than  one 
thousand  letters  from  Goethe ;  and  when  he  was  in 
Italy  he  wrote  to  her  regularly  once  a  week.  Her 
character  is  said  to  be  free  from  the  slightest  blemish. 

Goethe* — as  I  promised  to  give  you  Herder^s   de- 

*  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe,  the  prince  of  German 
poets,  whose  Allumfassender  Geist,  as  Herder  styled  it,  has 
procured  for  him  an  immortal  crown,  was  born  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine,  on  the  28th  August,  1749,  and  was  consequently 
ten  years  Schiller's  senior,  hchiller  entered  the  arena  against 
him  like  a  young  Gladiator,  with  his  keen  glance  fixed  upon 
his  adversary's  movements.  But  the  mighty  mind  of  Goethe 
still  soared  above  the,  perhaps,  at  times,  more  brilliant  and 
more  sensitive  mind  of  the  junior  poet.     They  soon  became 
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scription  of  him — Goethe  is  spoken  of  here  by  many 
with  a  sort  of  devotion,  and  is  even  more  loved  and 

friends  ;  Schiller's  antipathy,  which  at  one  time  assumed  the 
shape  of  a  mixed  feeling  of  hatred  and  admiration,  perhaps  not 
untinged  with  the  slightest  possible  shade  of  envy,  gradually 
disappeared,  and  when  Schiller  was  sick,  we  find  Goethe  watch- 
ing over  him  almost  with  paternal  solicitude.  The  insight  we 
are  favoured  with  into  the  private  life  of  this  great  man,  who, 
like  all  men,  had  his  errors — spots  on  the  sun's  disc — would 
suffice  alone  to  render  this  correspondence  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  world  of  letters.  His  works  need  no  enumeration  here. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  not  disdained  to  study  them  as  a  worthy 
model,  besides  translating  his  '  Götz  von  Berlichingen.' 

Goethe  is  of  noble  descent  by  the  maternal  side.  His  father 
was  an  Imperial  Councillor,  and  of  independent  fortune.  In 
1765,  Goethe  entered  the  University  of  Leipzig,  where  he 
studied  the  law,  but  on  account  of  delicate  health  only  re- 
mained there  three  years.  He  afterwards  studied  at  Strasburg. 
It  was  here  that  he  made  Herder's  acquaintance,  who  had 
great  influence  with  him.  After  taking  his  degree,  he  spent 
some  time  in  travelling ;  he  visited  Italy  and  Switzerland  in 
company  with  the  two  Stolbergs.  He  was  introduced  to  the 
Duke  (then  Crown-Prince)  of  Weimar  by  Major  Knebel,  his 
inseparable  companion  afterwards,  and  in  1776,  when  the 
Crown-Prince  succeeded  his  father,  he  appointed  Goethe 
Councillor  of  Legation.  He  soon  rose  high  in  the  esteem  of 
the  Duke,  who  conferred  the  title  of  nobility  upon  him  in  1782. 
He  was  intrusted  with  many  important  negotiations,  and  lived 
honoured  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  to  the  age  of 
eighty-three,  when  he  calmly  breathed  his  last  on  the  22nd 
March,  1832,  having  outlived  his  patron  and  most  of  the  friends 
of  his  earlier  days.  He  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Law,  of 
Medicine,  and  of  Philosophy;  he  was  Minister  of  State,  and 
Privy  Councillor  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  a  member  of  the 
French  Legion  of  Honour,  a  Knight  of  the  Russian  order  of 
St.  Anna  (first  class),  and  had  other  orders  and  titles  conferred 
upon  him  by  diflferent  reigning  sovereigns,  learned  societies,  &c. 

The  best  account  of  Goethe  is  in  Döring's  '  Life  of  Goethe,' 
published  at  Weimar. 
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admired  as  a  man  than  as  an  author.  Herder  says  he 
has  a  most  clear  judgment,  great  depth  of  feeling,  and 
the  purest  sentiments.  Whatever  he  does,  he  does 
well ;  and,  like  Julius  Cajsar,  he  can  do  many  things 
at  the  same  time.  According  to  Herder,  he  is  free 
from  all  spirit  of  intrigue ;  he  has  never  done  harm  to 
any  one,  and  never  undermined  the  happiness  of  a 
fellow -creature.  He  hates  mystery,  and  in  his  politi- 
cal transactions  acts  openly  and  boldly.  Herder  says 
that  as  a  man  of  business,  he  is  still  more  deserving  of 
admu'ation  than  as  a  poet.  He  says  that  he  has  a 
mind  large  enough  for  anything.* 

He  had  looked  forward  to  a  journey  to  Italy  from 
boyhood.  His  father  lived  there.  This  journey  to 
Italy  was  necessary  on  account  of  his  health.  They  say 
he  has  made  great  progress  in  drawing,  and  that  his 
health  has  greatly  improved,  but  that  it  is  not  likely 
he  will  return  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Voigt*  called  upon  me  yesterday.  I  think  you  know 
him,  at  least  by  name.  He  is  an  excellent  person,  and 
you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  we  are  likely  to  become 
friends.  He  came  to  return  my  visit  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  a  morning  call;  but  he  remained  two 
hours,  and  we  parted  excellent  friends,  well  pleased 
with  each  other.  I  was  greatly  in  want  here  of  a  con- 
fidential friend;  Voigt  may  supply  this.  He  is  also 
a  first-rate  man  of  business,  enjoys  the  esteem  of  all 

*  Ein  allumfassender  Geist. 

t  Christian  Gottlieb  Voigt  was  horn  in  1743,  and  was  a 
person  of  high  consideration  at  Weimar.  He  was  then  Privy 
Councillor,  and  Minister  of  State ;  he  was  also  Curator  or 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Jena.  He  was  honoured 
with  the  friendship  of  the  Duke,  and  died  in  1819,  having 
occupied  the  post  of  Prime  Minister. 
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classes^  and  is  the  adviser  and  oracle  of  the  Duke. 
I  shall  call  upon  him  to-day,  and  let  you  know  more 
about  him. 

I  have  not  seen  Wieland  since.  I  called  lately,  but 
he  was  out ;  it  is  therefore  for  him  to  call  upon  me. 
I  am  told  that  he  leaves  to-day  or  to-morrow  for  Eise- 
nach. It  is  thei'efore  not  improbable  that  we  shall  not 
meet  again,  but  he  shall  hear  of  me  through  Voigt, 
Herder,  Eeinhold,  and  others ;  and  I  give  you  my 
word  he  shall  blush  for  his  conduct. 

Herder  has  openly  declared  himself  in  my  favour, 
and  he  took  my  part  at  a  dinner  at  the  Duchess's.  He 
assured  Charlotte,  on  Sunday,  that  he  took  a  great 
interest  in  me.  He  said  that  he  was  formerly  pre- 
judiced against  me ;  but  that  he  only  judged  of  me 
then  from  hearsay.  He  asked  her  to  lend  him  my 
works.  What  he  had  read  of  '  Carlos,'  had  given  him 
a  better  opinion  of  me.  I  had  spoken  to  him  about 
Charlotte.  He  told  her  so,  and  pressed  her  hand. 
This  gave  us  both  great  pleasure. 

I  purpose  going  this  week  to  Jena,  to  visit  Schütz 
and  Reinhold. 

Farewell.  I  must  make  haste  not  to  miss  the  post. 
I  shall  Write  soon  to  Huber  and  Dorchen.  Remember 
me  to  the  Kunzes.     Adieu  ! 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  14  August,  1787. 
Your  ideas  in  relation  to  our  friendship  entirely  coin- 
cide with  mine.  We  know  each  other  sufficiently  well 
now  to  separate  the  ideal  from  the  real.  All  the  hopes 
that  we  place  on  the  latter,  will  be  fulfilled  sooner  or 
later,  and  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  nourish  our  en- 
thusiasm.    To  drink  the  full  cup  of  the  pleasures  held 
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out  to  US  by  our  friendship,  is  a  worthy  aim.  To  do 
so,  we  must  examine  fully  into  our  relative  posi- 
tions, and  discover  the  obstacles  which  may  hitherto 
have  existed.  Our  separation  will  facilitate  this.  But 
you  must  first  of  all  recover  from  the  giddiness  in 
which  your  new  position  has  naturally  placed  you. 

Charlotte^s  letter  corroborates  what  you  write  about 
her,  as  it  contrasts  greatly  with  the  flow  of  spirits 
mentioned  before.  I  was  rattier  puzzled,  therefore, 
how  to  answer  her  letter.  I  should  do  so  now,  but  I 
intend  devoting  my  whole  letter  to  you.  I  shall 
write  to  her  soon.  Your  comparison  with  religion  is 
clear  enough,  A  quiet  daily  intercourse  will  calm 
down  the  expectations  you  may  have  entertained  of 
each  other,  and  will  put  an  end  to  any  unpleasant 
interruptions  which,  perhaps,  now  embitter  your  plea- 
sures. I  am  sorry  that  your  intimacy  with  Wieland 
is  broken  off.  You  may  be  sure  that  some  over- 
officious  friend  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Weimar,  no 
doubt,  has  its  share  of  such.  It  is,  however,  extraor- 
dinary that  Wieland  should  be  so  shy  of  seeing  you 
after  having  read  your  '  Don  Carlos.'  The  most 
natural  explanation  would  be,  that  he  does  not  know 
well  how  to  express  his  opinion  on  it ;  and  yet  that  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  from  his  former  assertions  about 
himself.  I  should  not,  however,  regard  Gotter's  opi' 
nion  as  that  of  the  public.  The  German  reading 
public  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  French  style. 
But  how  did  Götter  get  hold  of  the  edition  in  iambics 
for  the  theatre  ? 

I  have  asked  Wagner  to  lend  me  Herdei'^s  work, 
'  God.'  I  shall  send  you  my  opinion  upon  it  in  my 
next.     The  ignorance   of  poetry  expressed  by  Herder 
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astonishes  me.  His  ideas  on  the  sympathy  of  spirits 
interested  me  exceedingly.  I  should  like  to  know 
if  his  ideas  are  confined  to  conjectures,  or  whether 
he  has  organized  a  system  on  the  subject.  I  will 
allow  that  matters  of  this  description,  such  as  prophe- 
cies and  sympathy,  when  they  exist,  do  not  come  so 
forcibly  under  our  observation  as  corporeal  pheno- 
mena. But  they  must  have  signs  by  which  we  can 
distinguish  them  from  the  delusions  of  the  imagination. 

I  have  been  reading  Kollmann's  pamphlet  against 
his  wife  and  her  seducer  Daudet ;  Beaumarchais,  who 
has  taken  up  her  defence  against  her  husband,  and 
against  the  Lieutenant  of  Police,  Lenois,  who  is  said 
to  have  made  his  position  as  a  judge  subservient  to  his 
own  passions.  The  style  is  simple,  clear,  devoid  of 
any  attempt  at  fine  phrases,  and  affecting  in  many 
passages.  It  has  not  as  yet  been  answered.  What 
Kollman  says  is  sufficient  to  excite  every  one^s  indig- 
nation. Beaumarchais  seems  to  have  persecuted  him 
in  the  most  horrible  manner,  from  the  sole  reason  that 
he  knew  of  no  other  means  to  bring  his  own  name 
before  the  public  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all 
about  him.  To  the  honour  of  the  Paris  pubhc  be 
it  said,  Kollmann's  pamphlet  has  caused  a  universal 
sensation.  Amongst  other  things,  it  contains  a  philo- 
sophical treatise  against  divorce,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dryness  of  the  style,  is  interesting  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  upholds  the  necessity  of  morals, 
as  though  it  were  a  new  doctrine. 

Farewell !     All  greet  thee. 

Körner. 
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Dresden,  19  August,  1787. 

Let  me  begin  by  giving  you  due  praise  for  sending 
us  an  account  of  all  the  events  that  are  likely  to 
interest  us.  You  cannot  conceive  what  pleasure  your 
letters  give  us.  I  am  gradually  forming  a  more  clear 
notion  of  life  at  Weimar ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  do  not 
feel  any  great  inclination  to  live  amongst  such  a  set  of 
men.  I  say  this  more  especially  as  regards  Goethe^ s 
set,  if  I  have  rightly  interpreted  your  description  of  it. 
For  the  great  mass  such  a  seclusion  is  salutary,  and  to 
make  it  more  general  is  praiseworthy.  But  the  man 
of  mind  ought  to  know  how  to  exclude  himself  and 
his  fellows  from  it.  Occupations  of  high  interest  are 
never  wanting  to  any  energetic  mind,  and  to  leave  the 
mental  energies  unemployed  is  a  theft  committed  on 
the  age  we  live  in.  It  is  much  easier,  in  truth,  to 
be  the  first  amongst  the  lesser  gifted,  than  to  maintain 
a  position  amongst  the  more  intelligent.  As  long  as 
there  is  anything  left,  either  in  the  political  or  literary 
world,  to  give  occupation  to  the  capacities  of  Goethe — 
and  of  this  there  can  be  no  question — he  has  no 
excuse  for  squandering  his  time  in  the  enjoyments 
of  nature,  and  wasting  his  energies  on  herbs  and 
minerals. 

I  honour  true  simplicity.  It  is  the  stamp  of  the  per- 
fection of  all  human  activity,  but  there  are  other  means 
of  attaining  it  than  by  assuming  the  childish  simplicity 
of  Lavater.  The  greatest  force  of  the  human  mind 
is  often  required  to  attain  it,  and  to  re-establish  and 
create  it  instead  of  pedantic  absurdities  I  will  allow 
that  a  real  enjoyment  of  nature  is  calculated  to  prepare 
us  for  action  in  every  sphere.  But  it  is  not  nature,  as 
nature  alone,  that  engenders  inspiration,  but  the  store 
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of  perfections  which  she  offers  to  the  view  of  good 
and  simple-minded  men.  It  is  not,  therefore,  hfeless 
animal  nature  alone.  Every  indication  of  the  human 
faculties  must  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  man  who 
seeks  action ;  and  wherefore  destroy  this  feeling  ?  Is 
the  mind  of  a  Raphael,  of  a  Leibnitz,  of  a  Shakspeare, 
of  a  Frederick,*  less  worthy  of  attention  than  the 
blade  of  grass  I  trample  under  foot  ?  And  this  enthu- 
siasm never  steps  beyond  bounds  in  superior  minds. 
It  is  easy  to  say,  that  the  times  and  conditions  we  live 
in  are  not  of  a  nature  to  arouse  us  to  action.  The 
Greeks,  in  the  days  of  Socrates,  might  with  equal 
reason  have  complained  that  there  were  no  more 
monsters  and  giants  to  overthrow,  as  in  the  heroic 
ages.  A  great  man  can  always  find  food  for  his 
thoughts.  He  has  only  to  pick  out  the  difficult 
matter  which  lesser  minds  dare  not  touch.  I  am  very 
curious  to  hear  more  about  Goethe's  political  transac- 
tions. I  hope  to  hear  more  through  your  acquaint- 
ance with  Voigt.  Write  to  me  what  you  know  in 
this  respect  as  soon  as  he  tells  you  anything. 

I  am  still  occupied  with  Herder's  pamphlet,  which  I 
have  just  read.  It  is  heavy  reading,  as  soon  as  we 
strike  below  the  surface,  to  examine  the  bearing  of  the 
arguments.  I  was  obliged  once  or  twice  to  read  some 
passages  over  again,  and  to  compare  them  with  others, 
before  I  could  quite  under staud  them.  What  you  said 
about  Herder's  antipathy  to  Kant,  and  his  hatred  of  criti- 
cism of  the  Goethe  party  explained  many  passages  to 
me.  Herder  seems  to  me  to  possess  great  critical 
talents.  His  pamphlet,  'God,'  is  a  return  towards  his  for- 
mer favourite  ideas,  of  which  he  is  now  half-ashamed, 

*  Of  Prussia. 
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but  whicli,  out  of  love  for  the  sect,  he  would  willingly 
adjoin  to  the  childish  simplicity  of  nature  hunters. 
This  explains  many  contradictions  in  the  book.  He 
disclaims  against  metaphysical  researches,  and  says 
that  all  derivations  shoiüd  spring  from  practical 
facts ;  and  yet  his  whole  system,  like  any  other,  is 
a  metaphysical  hypothesis  founded  on  self-constructed 
ideas.  I  have  studied  the  book,  and  can  perhaps  give 
you  a  better  idea  of  its  contents,  than  you  could  fonn 
yourself  from  merely  skimming  it  through  :  there  are 
some  points  which  you  would  probably  like  to  discuss 
with  Herder. 

The  first  three  dialogues  are  in  defence  of  Spinoza. 
The  biography  you  have  read.  The  following  sen- 
tences explain  his  system. 

By  substance,  Spinoza  designated  a  thing  which 
consisted  in  itself,  which  contained  in  itself  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  existence.  Thus,  he  says,  the  only 
substance  is  God.  TMien  he  denominates  all  things 
modifications  of  God,  it  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a 
remarkable  expression,  by  which  he  means  to  designate 
the  dependance  of  all  things,  as  well  in  their  existence 
as  in  their  connexion  from  one  self-sufficing  being. 

Spinoza  says,  God  is  the  prevailing  source  of  all 
things ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  dependance  of  the 
world  upon  God  is  without  beginning  and  without  end. 
His  designation  of  expansion,  as  an  attribute  of  the 
Almighty,  is  a  sequel  of  the  Cartesian  idea  of  mind 
and  body,  by  which  Spinoza  was  led  to  place  expansion 
(the  existence  of  matter  according  to  Descartes)  as  a 
corporeal  reality  in  opposition  to  Thought  as  spiritual 
Reality,  and  to  atti-ibute  both  as  the  source  and  origin 
of  all  realities  to  the  Deity.  His  thoughts  on  Time 
are  just.     He  regarded  it  as  a  definition  of  dependant. 
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circumscribed,  changeable  beings  incapable  of  inde- 
pendent sufficiency.  He  would  have  said  the  same 
of  Space,  if  in  his  days  more  hght  had  been  thrown  on 
the  subject  of  Matter.  He  was  wanting  in  the  inter- 
mediate link  between  body  and  mind — substantial 
powers.  Under  the  presumption  of  this  idea,  the 
expression,  properties  of  God,  may  be  dispensed  with. 
It  suffices  to  say :  he  reveals  himself  in  endless  powers 
by  endless  means.  Thence  innumerable  systems  of 
organization,  in  each  of  which  the  vital  power  is 
endless.  God,  as  the  endless  power  of  Thought, 
necessarily  acknowledges  and  wills  only  what  is  for 
the  best ;  enjoying  infinite  power  of  action,  he  neces- 
sarily accomplishes  it.  This  is  the  internal  necessity 
of  God,  maintained  by  Spinoza, 

Leibnitz's  moral  necessity  was  a  verbal  subterfuge 
to  escape  the  reproach  of  being  a  fatalist. 

In  the  fourth  dialogue.  Herder  passes  over  to  his 
own  system,  which  he  founds  on  the  following  basis. 
He  starts  on  the  ground  of  Jacobi's  pamphlet,  and 
after  some  observations  on  Lessing's  propositions, 
(which,  however,  are  mere  episodes),  he  stops  at 
a  proposition,  that  the  object  of  human  thought 
is  the  development  of  our  existence,  or  the  study 
of  the  real,  that  is  to  say,  the  judgment  by  facts.  This 
brings  him  to  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  God. 
It  is  as  follows :  the  involuntary  manner  of  action  of 
existing  powers  proves  the  existence  of  an  internal 
necessity.  This  necessity  is  what  we  can  prove  of  God. 
If  Herder,  by  necessity,  only  means  the  involuntary 
action  of  certain  powers  in  the  abstract,  the  sentence 
is  identical.  If  he  means  the  cause  of  this  necessity, 
the  proposition  rests  on  the  axiom  of  the  contributing 
cause.     Now  Kant  has  incontestably  proved,  that  the 
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proposition  of  a  contributing  cause  is  simply  a  law  of 
human  reasoning ;  namely,  that  we  cannot  think  of  a 
display  of  action  without  seeking  a  cause  for  it.  But 
the  proposition  of  a  contributing  cause  does  not  define 
whether  a  phenomenon  is  a  display  of  action  (result), 
or  if  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  chain  of  circum- 
stances. But,  allowed  that  the  involuntaiy  play  of 
action  of  each  individual  power  must  have  a  cause; 
how  does  Herder  prove  that  their  main  spring  exists 
in  one  Being  alone,  and  that  it  is  not  shared  by  many 
or  all  existing  beings  ?  Let  us  further  acknowledge 
one  sole  being ;  the  question  why  such  and  such  laws 
were  ordained  and  not  others,  is  not  answered.  If, 
therefore,  we  must  stop  short  in  the  chain  of  causes, 
why  not  in  the  individual  ?  Herder,  therefore,  has 
shared  the  fate  of  all  other  metaphysical  writers,  who 
have  failed  in  endeavouring  to  prove  the  existenc  of 
God. 

Why,  therefore,  this  bitterness  against  Kant,  who 
proved  the  futility  of  such  an  attempt  ?  Why  these 
empty  outbreaks  of  criticism,  since  Kant^s  only  object 
was  to  deter  the  thinking  men  of  his  and  of  future 
ages  from  fruitless  attempts,  by  demonstrating  the 
impossibility  of  their  attaining  any  result,  and  to 
encourage  them  to  more  promising  labours  ? 

By  the  above  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  internal 
necessity.  Herder  thinks  he  has  proved  the  correctness 
of  Spinoza^s  system,  according  to  his  own  views  of  it. 

His  own  additions  you  will  find  in  the  shape  of 
aphorisms.  His  notions  on  organisation  and  death 
are  of  interest.  But  his  whole  system,  like  that 
of  Spinoza,  is  open  to  one  great  objection :  namely, 
if  God    is  the    sole   principle  of  all  action    in  eveiy 

VOL.    I.  G 
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existing  being,  what  becomes  of  Individuality  ? 
What  is  gained  by  an  hypothesis  against  which 
the  inborn  sentiment  of  personality  strives,  but  the 
desponding  thought,  that  all  that  has  been  done 
by  the  most  enlightened  man  towards  his  perfection, 
will  die  with  him  and  leave  no  traces  behind?  The 
infinite  energies  that  urged  him  on,  are  not  capable  of 
increase.  Their  sphere  of  action  only  is  changed, 
and  cannot  gain  anything  by  this  change.  Even  in 
the  smallest  details  it  is  infinite ;  and  can  you  accept 
the  idea  of  a  deity  which  circumscribes  itself  in 
numerous  ways  for  the  creation  of  circumscribed 
beings  ?  But  enough  of  metaphysics  for  to-day.  Per- 
haps I  shall  send  you  soon  something  more  about 
Raphael.     I  have  collected  abundant  materials. 

Herder's  pamphlet  contains  some  good  ideas  on 
Lambert's  maximum.  I  am  curious  to  read  Lambert's 
own  work.  It  is  likely  to  have  an  influence  on  my  own 
ideas  on  the  cultivation  of  the  mind. 

I  cannot  agree  with  all  your  opinions  respecting 
sermons.  Why  should  not  a  man  of  intellect  find 
pleasure  in  a  piece  of  fine  oratory  which  responds  to  his 
own  view  of  a  subject  ?  The  eff"ect  must  be  calcu- 
lated for  the  mass ;  but  that  is  no  obstacle  to  subjects 
being  introduced  for  the  privileged  few.  But  this 
apart; — a  sermon  may  be  interesting,  its  object  being 
a  good  one.  Herder  appears  to  me,  in  this  respect,  to 
rank  higher  than  Zollikofer. 

You  should  have  fallen  a  little  bit  in  love  with 
Mademoiselle  Shröder  out  of  good  will  to  me.  You 
should  have  seen  how  Minna  exulted  in  your  account  of 
her.  But  be  on  your  guard.  She  may  take  her 
revenge. 
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I  entirely  approve  of  your  not  going  to  the  Duchess 
without  an  invitation.  I  am  curious  to  see  how  you 
will  get  on  with  the  Duchess  Louisa. 

With  Wieland,  it  seems,  your  intimacy  is  at  an  end. 
It  did  not  last  long.  I  can't  understand  him.  No 
doubt  there  is  some  spiteful  influence  at  the  bottom  of 
this. 

Of  ourselves  I  have  but  little  to  tell  you.  Minna 
was  greatly  pleased  with  your  letter.  She  only  waits 
for  a  propitious  moment  to  send  you  an  answer  from 
her  heart. 

Göschen  has  written  to  me.  He  is  perfectly  satisfied 
with  me.  The  partnership  did  not  suit  him,  but  he  did 
not  like  to  take  the  initiative  towards  a  separation. 
He  accepted  my  conditions,  and  we  stand  on  the 
best  footing  towards  each  other. 

I  am  glad  that  I  met  his  views,  whilst  I  did  the  best 
for  myself. 

Kunze  has  left.  All  the  others  send  their  greeting. 
Farewell  ! 

Körner. 

Weimar,  18  Aug.,  1787- 
Nothing  particular  has  occurred  since  my  last.  I 
have  led  a  most  retired  life,  and  if  I  were  to  say  it  was 
a  pleasant  one,  I  should  tell  an  untruth.  Wieland  is 
still  at  Eisenach  on  a  visit  to  Duke  Ludwig  of  Bavaria, 
who  is  laid  up. 

He  has  considerably  lost  in  my  opinion,  as  also  in 
that  of  many  other  persons  here,  by  this  journey  of 
his.  To  flatter  a  most  unimportant  Prince,  he  flings 
eight  days  to  the  winds.  His  daughter,  the  wife  of 
Professor  Reinhold,*  is  staying  here.      I  met  her  at 

*  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Jena.    A  pupil  of  Kant. 
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Charlotte's,  and  found  her  a  very  pleasing  person.  She 
is  a  new  arrival  at  Jena,  and  is  therefore  well  stocked 
with  ladies'  small  talk.  She  is  very  fond  of  her  hus- 
band, and  delights  in  praising  him.  Charlotte  is  a 
particular  friend  of  hers,  and,  if  she  could,  would  be 
almost  always  in  her  company.  On  Tuesday,  Charlotte 
and  I  accompanied  her  back  to  Jena,  where  I  shall  pro- 
bably remain  a  few  days  on  a  visit  to  Reinhold.  We 
are  anxious  to  know  each  other.  Schütz  also  wishes  it, 
or  rather  did  so,  for  at  the  present  moment  he  is  so 
dangerously  ill  that  his  life  is  despaired  of.  A  certain 
Hufeland  has  also  been  highly  spoken  of  to  me.  I 
wish  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  these  three  men,  and 
wdll  give  you  particulars  in  a  few  days. 

Herder  is  seriously  ill.  An  emetic  which  he  took 
imprudently  has  led  to  a  severe  attack.  I  left  a  card 
yesterday,  but  shall  go  and  see  him  to-morrow.  How 
dull  Weimar  is  when  the  Duke,  Goethe,  Wieland,  and 
Herder  are  absent.  I  went  over  the  School  of  Design 
here  the  other  day  with  Krause.  More  than  thirty 
young  women,  some  of  them  of  the  noblest  families, 
were  diligently  at  work.  Some,  even  of  the  younger  ones 
draw  already  with  great  taste.  Many  sketch  from  busts 
and  antique  statues,  of  which  there  ar^  some  good 
casts.  I  met  here  Herr  Clauer,  who  enjoys  some  repu- 
tation as  a  sculptor.  Goethe,  Herder,  and  Wieland 
having  sat  to  him  for  their  busts. 

The  library  here  is  well  worth  a  visit,  and  is 
kept  in  beautiful  order.  Any  author  can  be  found 
in  a  moment  by  referring  to  the  catalogue.  There 
is  a  valuable  collection  of  classics  and  historical 
works.  There  are  three  other  libraries  at  Jena, 
of  which  the  Duke  has  ordered  a  combined 
catalogue   to   be   published.     They  are  very  obliging 
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in  allowing  books  to  be  taken  away  to  be  read.  I  have 
availed  myself  of  this  permission,  and  have  taken  a 
volume  home,  which  you  would  not  guess  in  a  hundred 
years — Locke.  I  have  a  French  translation,  corrected 
and  recommended  by  Locke  himself.  I  shall  not  make 
much  use  of  the  library,  as  I  propose  to  pay  a  visit 
shortly  to  my  sister  at  Meiningen.  My  heart  bids  me 
go,  and  I  follow  its  impulses.  I  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  journey,  to  visit  the  haunts  of  my 
boyhood,  and  it  is  with  feelings  of  devotion  and 
love  that  I  shall  again  behold  my  former  quiet  retreat. 
I  hope  to  impart  to  you  some  heartfelt  pleasures  de- 
rived from  this  visit. 

Herr  von  Kalb  has  written  to  me.  He  comes  here 
at  the  end  of  September,  and  his  arrival  will  greatly 
influence  my  arrangements.  His  friendship  for  me 
remains  unchanged,  which  is  astonishing,  for  he  loves 
his  wife,  and  is  aware  of  my  intimacy  with  her.  But 
his  common  sense  may  be  put  to  a  hard  trial  here 
by  the  hints  of  officious  tale-bearers.  I  mean  only  as 
regards  public  opinion,  for  he  can  never  for  one 
moment  doubt  the  fidelity  of  his  wife. 

On  the  death  of  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  Herr 
von  Kalb  has  a  chance  of  becoming  the  second 
person  in  rank  in  the  army,  with  a  most  important 
post,  without  relinquishing  his  grade  in  the  French 
army,  in  which  he  will  have  the  rank  of  Brigadier  after 
eight  or  ten  years'  service.  He  is  the  favourite  of  the 
Duke  of  Zweibrücken,  (Deuxponts),  a  favourite  with 
the  ladies,  and  personally  known  to  the  Queen  of  France, 
who  expressed  her  astonishment  that  he  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  the  French  Court.  All  this  does  not  surprise 
me  ;  but  I  rejoice  that  he  has  attained  all  these  honours, 
and  that  he  still  remains  the  honest  good-hearted  fellow 
^e  always  was. 
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I  called  the  other  day  on  Bertuch.  He  has  decidedly 
the  prettiest  house  at  Weimar,  just  outside  the  gates. 
It  is  built  with  great  taste,  and  elegantly  furnished, 
and  has  the  air  of  a  country  residence  at  the  same 
time.  Attached  to  it  is  a  plot  of  ground  let  out  to 
seventy-five  gardeners,  who  each  pay  two  dollars  a 
year  ground-rent.  The  idea  is  happy,  and  it 
answers  in  an  economical  point  of  view.  The  sight  of 
a  number  of  men  actively  at  work  is  pleasant.  If  it 
were  the  property  of  one  individual,  it  would  often  be 
empty.  At  the  further  end  of  the  garden  is  a  grove, 
which  does  great  honour  to  Bertuch' s  taste.  A  path 
leads  through  a  well-wooded  thicket,  which  is  about 
ten  minutes'  walk,  as  it  winds  like  a  labyrinth,  and  any 
one  not  aware  of  the  size  might  fancy  himself  in  ex- 
tensive grounds.  It  is  a  delightful  retreat.  There  is 
a  grotto  in  it.  It  was  here  that  Bertuch  wrote  the 
greater  part  of  his  ^  Don  Quixote.'  The  Bertuchs  are 
universally  liked.  He  told  me  himself  that  the  garden 
brings  him  in  six  per  cent.,  and  he  enjoys  it  as  if  it 
were  exclusively  his. 

A  few  days  since  I  was  invited  with  Charlotte  to  a 
concert  at  the  Duchess's.  The  performance  fully  re- 
paid the  disinclination  I  felt  at  going.  Hasler  of  Erfurt, 
whom  I  think  I  mentioned  to  you,  is  a  first-rate  pianist. 
He  is  also  an  excellent  composei",  and  has  a  great 
deal  of  original  talent  and  energy.  He  called  upon 
me  to-day.     At  the   Duchess's   I  was   introduced   to 

Assistenzrath  S ,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  young 

lady  of  the  same  name ;  a  talkative,  agreeable  old 
gentleman,  with  a  good  deal  of  taste  and  judgment. 
As  I  was  told  that  he  was  very  curious  to  make  my 
acquaintance,  I  took  good  care  to  tell  him  what  I 
wished  him  to  think  of  me,  that  he  might  repeat  it. 
Capellmeister  Wolff  played  splendidly  on  the  piano  : 
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he  and  Häsler  performed  a  duet  together  which  was 
truly  wonderful. 

What  hypocrites  there  are  in  this  world  !  The 
Duchess  beckoned  me  to  her,  and  expressed  her 
regret  that  I  was  unwell  the  night  of  the  opera. 
She  hoped  that  I  would  come  next  time,  (the  day 
after  to-morrow).  It  seems  that  Charlotte  had  thus 
explained  my  absence  without  saying  anything  to 
me  about  it.  But  as  I  intend  going  to  Jena  on  that 
day,  I  shall  escape.  The  Duchess  is  making  herself 
ridiculous  by  an  attachment  to  an  opera-singer,  for- 
merly with  BeUoma,  and  now  in  her  service.  He  is  to 
proceed  to  Italy,  and  the  Duchess,  it  is  said,  will  accom- 
pany him.  The  reigning  Duchess  has  arrived,  but  I  have 
not  yet  been  presented,  as  a  great  many  ceremonious 
forms  are  first  to  be  gone  through,  and  my  stay  here  is 
not  likely  to  be  prolonged.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  be 
presented  at  all,  unless  she  notifies  a  wish  to  that 
effect.  At  first  I  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to 
her  arrival,  but  I  am  told  that  I  can  never  see  her 
alone,  and  shall  only  be  able  to  speak  to  her  in 
the  midst  of  stiff  and  formal  society — a  thing  I  was 
never  intended  for.  Charlotte  has  often  mis-stated 
things  to  me. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  am  again  at  work. 
Yes,  I  have  at  last  brought  myself  to  it ;  though  I  have 
not  set  to  work  at  the  Geisterseher,  but  have  taken  in 
hand  the  revolution  in  the  Netherlands.  I  am  fully 
occupied  with  it,  and  work  with  pleasure.  It  is  my 
debut  in  history,  and  I  hope  to  produce  something 
worth  reading.     But  of  this  another  time. 

To-morrow  I  expect  a  packet  of  letters  from  you, 
and  money,  or  at  least  news  of  money.  Has  Koch 
sent  anything  ?     If  not,  I  must  request  you  to  make 
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me  an  advance.  My  funds  have  sunk  down  to  five 
Laub-dollars.  Send  me  from  your  own  funds  if  you 
can,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  pay  compound  interest.  If 
Koch  sends,  you  can  deduct  it  at  once,  and  book  the 
rest  in  ray  favour  till  I  draw  for  it.  I  want  six  or 
eight  Louis-d^ors.  If  Koch  does  not  send  anything 
in  September,  I  must  get  Crucius  to  do  so  as  soon  as  I 
have  sent  him  some  manuscript.  But  be  so  good  as  to 
let  me  have  the  money  before  to-morrow  week.  There 
are  only  two  posts  in  the  week  between  this  and 
Leipzig,  Monday  and  Thursday,  on  which  days  the 
Leipzig  post  also  arrives.  The  money  therefore  must 
be  posted  in  Dresden  on  Friday  next. 

I  received  a  few  days  since  a  letter  from  a  publisher, 
or  whatever  he  may  be,  at  Göttingen,  requesting  me  to 
start  a  periodical  with  Meissner.  He  made  an  ofi^er  of 
fifteen  dollars  per  sheet,  each  of  us  to  write  three  sheets 
every  month.  Two  engravings  by  Meil,  and  God 
knows  what  else,  were  to  be  added.  What  do  you 
think  of  it  ?  Forty-five  dollars  a  month  are  not  to  be 
despised.  His  name  is  Siedentopf.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing of  him  ?  Apropos,  I  wish  to  introduce  you  to 
Reinhold. 

Adieu !  Greet  and  kiss  the  girls  for  me.  Truly  !  I 
love  no  one  in  the  world  so  well  as  you,  my  dear  friends. 
If  I  have  time  I  shall  write  to  Huber  and  Dorchen. 
Will  Dorchen  keep  her  promise,  and  paint  me  a  head  ? 
My  sister  must  copy  it. 

Adieu,  a  thousand  times  !  Ever  yours.  Don't  for- 
get to  remember  rae  kindly  to  the  Kunzes,     Adieu. 

Schiller. 

P.S, — I  write  you  such  long  letters,  and  you — such 
very  busy  people — such  short  ones  j  I  mean  you  men. 
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for  Minna  wrote  me  a  long  letter,  whicli  I  shall  answer 
soon.     It  gave  me  great  pleasiu-e.     Tell  Minna  so. 

Dresden,  24th  August,  1787. 

Your  last  letter  gave  me  little  pleasure.  From  its 
hurried  and  unconnected  style,  I  perceive  you  have 
something  upon  your  mind,  which  deprives  you  of  that 
happiness  which  your  position  ought  to  give  you. 
Would  it  not  be  better  if  you  spoke  out  frankly :  what 
drives  you  so  suddenly  away  from  Weimar  ? 

Why  not  await  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  ?  You  do 
not  say  a  word  about  Voigt,  and  yet  he  seemed  lately 
to  have  greatly  pleased  you.  I  also  thought  that  Frau 
von  Stein  would  have  interested  you. 

I  am  glad  you  have  set  to  work ;  it  will  make  you 
like  your  present  situation.  Perhaps  your  expec- 
tations were  too  sanguine  at  first,  and  you  were  too 
eager  for  society,  and  therefore  met  with  disappoint- 
ment. You  will  feel  the  want  of  society  again,  and 
then  better  appreciate  it. 

The  name  of  Siedentopf  is  perfectly  unknown  to  me. 
He  may  be  a  beginner,  not  in  a  position  to  keep  his 
word.  I  should  never  counsel  you  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  Meissner.  If  you  send  four  and  a  half 
sheets  a  month  to  the  '  Thalia,^  the  remuneration  is  the 
same,  and  you  are  perfectly  free. 

I  cannot  spare  more  than  what  I  now  enclose  to  you. 
Göschen  has  written  to  say,  that  he  will  send  me  money 
this  week ;  I  shall  then  send  you  another  four  louis. 
To  prevent  a  delay  of  two  or  three  days,  I  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  borrow  money.  Koch  has  sent 
nothing.  Minna  and  the  rest  greet  you.  How  is 
Charlotte  ?     Remember  us  to  her  kindly.     Farewell ! 

Körneu. 

G  3 
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Weimar,  26  August,  1/87. 

I  returned  last  night  from  Jena,  where  I  have  been 
for  the  last  six  days.  I  got  up  late,  and  the  post 
leaves  in  half  an  hour.  I  therefore  only  send  a  few 
lines,  as  the  forerunner  of  a  long  letter  on  Thursday. 

I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  about  my  stay  at  Jena, 
but  I  can  only  say  to-day  that  I  do  not  regret  my  visit 
there.  I  leave  this  week  for  Meiningen.  Address  your 
next  letter  to  me  there,  under  cover  to  Councillor  Rein- 
wald.  I  shall  write  to  you  before  I  leave  this. 
Greeting  to  all.     Charlotte  sends  her  love.     Adieu  ! 

Schiller. 

P.S. — I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  24th 
August.  Yon  have  misinterpreted  my  last  letter. 
My  former  letters  must  have  made  you  aware  that 
a  residence  at  Weimar  does  not  suit  me. 

I  need  not  wait  for  the  Duke,  as  I  have  no  parti- 
cular reasons  for  seeing  him.  Voigt  left  this  ten 
days  since,  so  did  Frau  von  Stein,  and  she  is  really 
nothing  to  me.  Herr  von  Kalb  takes  Meiningen  on 
his  way  here;  Charlotte  and  he  will  live  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood.  My  sojourn  at  Meiningen  will 
be  of  advantage  to  me,  and  in  one  respect  it  is  neces- 
sary. In  Weimar  they  all  calculate  on  my  return. 
My  residence  here  costs  me  too  much  time,  money 
and  freedom ;  and  the  advantages  I  derive  from  it  in 
no  way  compensate  for  the  loss.  I  have  never  been 
less  unquiet  than  during  the  last  fortnight.  If  I 
chose  to  be  idle  and  enjoy  myself,  Weimar  might 
be  pleasant  enough.  But  my  next  letter  will  fully 
convince  you. 

Weimar,  29  Aug.,  1737. 
I  promised   to  give  you  a  description  of  Jena.     I 
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travelled  there  with  Madame  Reiuhold  and  Charlotte. 
It  is  three  miles*  from  Weimar,  a  high  road  the 
whole  way,  and  through  a  dreaiy  tract  of  conntr)^ 
The  country  improves  as  you  approach  Jena,  and 
the  environs  of  the  town  are  very  pretty.  Jena 
has  a  better  appearance  than  Weimar :  the  streets 
are  longer,  the  houses  higher,  and  at  any  rate  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  town.  Reinhold  hves  not  far  from 
the  city  gate,  in  an  airy,  well-furnished  house.  He 
came  to  the  door  to  welcome  us,  and  we  were  on  a 
good  footing,  without  ceremony,  before  we  got  half- 
way up-stah's.  Reinhold  has  an  intelligent  face,  but 
looks  pale  and  sickly;  his  eyes  (if  I  may  so  express 
myself)  seek  sympathy.  He  has  seen  but  little  of  the 
world,  and  is  therefore  shy  and  modest  towards 
superiors.  He  seems  to  me  to  attach  great  impor- 
tance to  formalities,  which  have,  generally  speaking, 
most  influence  on  men  who  are  strangers  to  certain 
customs,  and  have  not  yet  acquired  sufficient  self- 
rehance.  On  some  occasions,  therefore,  he  displeased 
me.  Their  menage  often  made  me  smile,  as  thev  are 
not  yet  quite  accustomed  to  it.  They  live  very  quietly, 
and  see  few  visitors.  Reinhold^s  income  is  from  six  to 
seven  hundi'ed  dollars,  including  what  he  receives  from 
the  *  Mercury,^  the  profits  of  which  he  shares  with 
Wieland,  and  what  he  receives  for  his  contributions  to 
the  "^  Literary  Gazette.'  Reinhold's  lectures  commence 
in  October ;  they  include  Kant's  Philosophy  and  the 
Fine  Arts.  In  comparison  to  Reinhold,  you  are  an 
enemy  of  Kant's :  he  maintains  that  a  hundred  years 
hence  Kant's  reputation  will  be  unbounded.  But 
I  must  avow  that  he  spoke  of  him  -with  great  judg- 
ment, and  has  already  induced  me  to  commence  read- 
*  Fourteen  English  miles. 
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ing  Kant's  small  Treatises  in  the  'Berlin  Monthly  Re- 
view /  amongst  which,  his  idea  of  a  universal  history 
gave  me  great  satisfaction.  That  I  shall  read  Kant, 
and  perhaps  study  his  works,  is,  I  see,  more  than  pro- 
bable. Reinhold  told  me  that  Kant  was  about  to 
publish  a  Treatise  on  Practical  Reason,  or  on  the  Will ; 
and  afterwards  a  Treatise  on  Taste.  Rejoice,  then, 
beforehand. 

Reinhold,  if  you  are  not  already  aware  of  it,  was 
formerly  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  novice  in  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  whose  expulsion  entirely  changed  the 
whole  course  of  his  life.  A  girl  whom  he  wished  to 
marry  prevented  him  taking  the  vows  (he  has  not  yet 
told  me  this  part  of  his  history),  and  he  afterwards 
I'cnounced  his  faith.  He  now  hates  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  like  a  ti'ue  philosopher.  Blumauer  introduced 
him  to  Wieland,  who  soon  took  a  fancy  to  him,  and 
finally  could  not  do  without  him,  especially  as  he  was 
of  great  service  to  him  with  his  pen.  Sophie  (Wie- 
land's  eldest  daughter,  Reinhold's  present  wife),  a  wild 
enthusiastic  girl,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  this  love 
has  subdued  her  into  a  charming  amiable  woman. 
Sophie  possesses  a  great  deal  of  her  father's  features, 
and  inherits  his  character  and  temperament.  And 
to  his  honour  be  it  said,  or  perhaps  to  the  motherly 
care  of  Nature  is  it  due,  that  she  combines  beauty 
of  person  and  of  mind,  over  which  the  most  graceful 
innocence  sheds  a  peculiar  charm.  In  fact,  she  is 
the  most  perfect  child  of  Nature  that  ever  existed,  if 
I  except  a  few  weak  points  in  her  character,  which  the 
celebrity  of  her  father  has,  as  it  were,  forced  upon  her. 
In  short,  I  must  confess  that  I  admire  her  exceedingly, 
which  I  had  no  intention  of  doing  when  I  went  there. 
She   IS    universally  liked,    and   has  not  a  shadow  of 
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vanity  about  her.  From  my  description,  you  will  say 
that  she  is  not  indifferent  to  me ;  but  I  assure  you 
that  this  would  in  nowise  lessen  the  opinion  I  have 
expressed  of  her.  She  will  write  to  me  soon,  and 
you  shall  learn  to  know  her  from  her  letters. 

Charlotte  retiu'ned  to  "Weimar  the  same  day  we 
arrived  there.  I  however  remained  six  days  at  Jena, 
where  Charlotte  came  and  fetched  me.  I  spent  six 
pleasant  days  in  Reinhold' s  house,  and  I  must  say, 
that  I  never  made  so  pleasant  a  visit  before.  I  can 
never  be  quite  happy  anywhere,  as  you  know ;  for  the 
present  can  never  make  me  forget  the  future.  I  was 
six  days  idle  in  Jena;  that  of  itself  was  sufficient  to 
embitter  my  happiness. 

You  must  not,  however,  conclude  from  this  descrip- 
tion that  Reinhold  and  I  are  friends,  or  will  become  so. 
Reinhold  never  can  be  my  friend,  nor  I  his,  although 
he  fancies  so.  Our  natures  do  not  harmonize.  His 
reason  is  cold,  deep,  and  clear-sighted — mine  is  not, 
nor  can  I  appreciate  his ;  but  his  imagination  is  poor 
and  circumscribed,  and  his  mind  nai'rower  than  mine. 
The  bright  colouring,  which  in  conversation  he  sheds 
on  all  that  is  moral  and  beautiful,  is  forcibly  extracted 
from  a  head  and  heart,  which  are  nearly  dry.  His 
sentiments  are  scraped  together  and  fall  heavily.  The 
realms  of  the  imagination  are  closed  to  him  ;  and  were 
it  not  so,  he  would  lose  his  way  in  them.  His  ideas  of 
moral  virtues  are  more  timid  than  mine,  and  his  soft- 
ness at  times  approaches  cowardice.  He  never  could 
be  capable  of  great  virtues,  or  great  crimes,  either  in 
imagination,  or  in  reality ;  and  that  is  bad.  I  can  be 
the  friend  of  no  man  who  is  not  capable  of  one  or  the 
other,  or  of  both.  Reinhold  has  opened  my  eyes  as 
to  Wieland's  behaviour.  However  httle  confidence  I 
place  in  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  (which  is,  if 
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possible,  less  than  mine),  yet  the  facts  he  has  told  me 
at  various  times  throw  a  sufficient  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. Though  he  almost  idolizes  Wieland,  yet  he 
confessed  that  his  capricious  character  had  often 
given  him  the  greatest  pain.  Wieland,  although 
Reinhold  is  his  favourite,  gradually  drove  him  out  of 
Weimar  by  his  inexplicable  conduct  towards  him. 
One  day  he  regarded  him  as  a  great  genius,  and  the 
next  as  an  ass.  Wieland's  wife  is  the  only  being  who 
can  put  up  with  his  humour.  You  may,  therefore, 
conclude  that  our  separation  has  no  other  cause  than 
himself.  Wieland,  he  told  me,  had  no  knowledge  of 
mankind  whatever,  and  every  one  that  knows  him  is 
of  the  same  opinion.  Blumauer  is  his  great  delight. 
On  Blumauer's  departure  from  this  place,  Wieland 
said  that  life  was  only  pleasant  to  him  as  he  hoped 
Blumauer  would  come  again  next  year.  Göschen 
made  him  out  at  once.  From  experience,  I  am  also 
aware  how  easy  it  is  to  captivate  him.  He  is  himself 
aware  of  the  inconsistency  of  his  character,  and  Rein- 
hold  tells  me  that  an  hour  afterwards  he  is  capable  of 
asking  forgiveness  like  a  child.  I  feel  no  inclination 
to  live  in  such  a  man's  society.  Wieland  is  peculiarly 
fond  of  living  near  great  people.  His  daughter  and 
Reinhold  told  me,  that  to  this  was  to  be  attributed 
the  elegant  furniture  of  their  rooms,  for  which  Wieland 
has  an  extraordinary  weakness.  Vanity  has  some  share 
in  it.  His  attachment  to  the  old  Duchess,  for  example, 
is  owing  to  the  freedom  he  is  allowed  of  going  to  sleep 
on  the  sofa  by  her  side.  It  is  said,  that  at  times,  he 
has  contradicted  her  in  very  harsh  terms,  and  that  on 
one  occasion  he  even  threw  a  book  at  her  head.  I  do 
not  know  if  this  latter  anecdote  be  true ;  at  all  events 
it  has  not  left  a  mark. 

Generally  speaking,  a  number  of  silly  anecdotes  are 
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told  of  the  literary  lions  here.  Herder  and  his  wife 
live  in  selfish  retirement,  from  which  they  exclude 
every  other  son  of  earth.  But  as  both  are  proud 
and  violent,  these  self-elected  deities  often  dispute 
with  each  other.  When  this  is  the  case,  they 
retire  to  their  respective  apartments,  and  letters 
go  up  stairs  and  down  stairs  between  the  two, 
until  the  lady  enters  her  husband's  room,  and  re- 
cites some  portion  of  his  writings,  adding  the  words  : 
"  He  who  wi'ote  that  must  be  a  God,  and  anger  can- 
not touch  him."  Whereupon  the  appeased  Herder 
throws  his  arms  round  her  neck,  and  the  quarrel  is 
made  up.  Praise  the  Almighty  that  ye  are  im- 
mortal ! 

Bertuch  and  Herder  hate  each  other  like  cat  and 
dog.  Herder  carries  it  to  such  an  extent,  that  a 
change  is  visible  in  his  features  when  Bertuch's 
name  is  mentioned.  But  even  the  polished  Bertuch 
is  mortal  on  this  point,  and  feels  what  is  unusual 
with  him — the  effects  of  passion.  However,  I 
look  forward  to  see  Herder  again  with  pleasure. 
He  is  a  singular  being,  and  a  study  for  the  ob- 
server. 

But  I  must  return  to  my  account  of  Jena.  That 
the  students  are  no  small  personages  here,  is  at  once 
evident,  for  even  if  you  shut  your  eyes  you  would  be 
aware  that  you  were  wandering  amongst  them,  for 
their  steps  resound  like  the  march  of  the  invincible. 
When  Reinhold  first  came  here,  their  rudeness  dis- 
gusted him,  especially  that  of  some  students  opposite," 
who  lounged  out  of  the  window  with  their  hats  on,  and 
stared  him  in  the  face.  He  went  for  his  own  hat,  and 
confronted  them.  This  had  effect,  for  they  left  the 
window,   and  took  off  this  knightly  appendage.     At 
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nightfall,  every  five  minutes  or  so  the  cry  of  "  Heads 
there  !^'  "Look  out '/^  &c.,  is  heard  all  down  the 
long  street,  which  warns  the  passer-by  that  some 
balsamic  liquid  is  likely  to  fall  on  his  shoulders.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  manners  of  the  students  have 
greatly  improved  of  late.  Duels  are  rare ;  but  some 
row  or  other  occurs  weekly.  The  number  of  the 
students  varies  from  seven  to  eight  hundred,  and 
increases  in  porportion  to  the  reputation  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  first  persons  to  whom  I  was  introduced  here, 
were  Schütz  and  his  wife.  He  had  just  left  a  bed  of 
sickness ;  but  I  found  him  already  convalescent,  and 
even  lively.  His  personal  appearance  is  not  engaging, 
but  he  has  an  intelligent  countenance ;  his  eyes  are  full 
of  fire,  and  he  converses  on  all  topics  with  great  judg- 
ment. He  is  greatly  looked  up  to  here,  as  well  as  at 
Weimar.  We  are  very  good  friends,  which  I  did  not 
expect  when  at  Dresden.  Schütz  said  that  there  was 
much  taste  in  'Don  Carlos,'  which  I  was  glad  to 
hear,  as  his  opinion  is  woi*th  something.  He  and 
Dr.  Hufeland  are  the  chief  editors  of  the  '  Literary 
Gazette.'  The  latter  is  a  man  of  great  talent,  and  the 
germs  of  greatness  perhaps  slumber  within  him  :  a 
mind  that  thinks  in  silence,  and  examines  deeply  into 
every  subject — and  a  younger  man  than  either  of  us. 
I  am  also  on  a  very  good  footing  with  him.  More 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  most  celebrated 
writers  in  Germany  contribute  to  the  Gazette.  Schütz 
and  Bertuch  derive  about  2,500  dollars  each  from  it. 
Contributions  are  paid  15  dollars  the  sheet.  The 
establishment  in  Jena  is  called  '  The  Literary 
Establishment,'  and  is  a  well-built  and  spacious 
edifice.     I   went  all  over  it ;  there  was   an  immense 
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number  of  works  placed  in  order  under  the  names 
of  the  different  publishers,  ready  to  be  reviewed. 
A  critical  society  is,  however,  I  must  confess  a  brutal 
and  laughable  institution* ;  and  I  feel  greatly  inclined 
to  conspire  against  it.  But  I  must  first  be  initiated 
into  their  mysteries.  Schützes  wife  is  a  trivial, 
but  lively  person;  dresses  gaudily,  and  endeavours 
to  please  every  one.  Her  vanity,  however,  is  to 
the  advantage  of  strangers,  particularly  if  they  have 
anything  like  a  name,  as  she  loads  them  with  civilities. 
I  met  Doderleinf  at  Schütz's  :  a  sly,  intelligent  physio- 
gnomy, with  the  head  of  a  priest — a  man  of  much 
conversation.  I  spent  that  evening  in  the  company  of 
four  intellectual  men,  such  as  are  rarely  found  to- 
gether. 

After  Döderlein,  Griesbach,  Clerical  Councillor,!  has 
the  highest  reputation  as  a  theologist.  I  spent  a  most 
pleasant  evening  at  his  house  with  Charlotte,  my  last 
evening  at  Jena.  In  the  summer  months,  he  inhabits  a 
large  country-house  near  the  town,  which  commands  a 
fine  view.  We  were  ten,  including  the  Reinholds,  and 
it  was  a  most  pleasant  party.  His  wife  is  a  modest, 
agreeable  person,  with  a  great  deal  of  liveliness.  On  a 
first  acquaintance  he  appears  cold  and  distant,  but  he 
warms  gradually,  and  is  a  most  conversable  and  in- 
telligent person.  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  him, 
chiefly  respecting  the  University  and  town  of  Jena. 
The  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  Academy,  which  is 
invested  in  the  persons  of  four  Saxon  Dukes,  makes  it 
a  free  and  safe  republic,  in  which  oppression  could  not 

*  Eine  brutale  und  lächerliche  Anstalt. — Orirjinal. 
t  Professor  of  Theology,  born  20  January,  1745,  died  at 
Jena  1792.     The  author  of  many  works  on  religion. 
1  Geheimer  Kirchenrath. 
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find  an  easy  entrance.  This  advantage  was  pointed 
out  to  me  by  every  Professor  to  whom  I  spoke  on  the 
subject ;  Griesbach,  especially,  laid  great  weight  upon 
it.  The  Professors  at  Jena  are  generally  speaking, 
independent  men,  and  care  little  for  princely  authority. 
This  is  the  great  advantage  Jena  possesses  over  other 
Universities. 

I  know  little  of  the  other  Professors.  I  preferred 
the  country  to  them,  in  which  I  made  excursions  with 
the  Reinholds.  One  excursion  was  to  the  village  of 
Lobeda,  an  hour's  drive  from  Jena,  to  call  upon  the 
wife  of  Burgomaster  Bohl,  a  poetess  justly  celebrated, 
and  who  is  a  sort  of  visiting  celebrity,  I  found  her  an 
elderly  lady,  of  fifty  years  of  age,  but  still  young,  with 
an  intelligent  cast  of  countenance.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  admiration  she  received  at  Weimar,  she  is 
without  affectation.  She  is  at  the  head  of  a  large 
establishment,  and  only  devotes  her  leisure  hours  to 
the  Muses.  An  excellent  poem  of  hers  appeared 
lately  in  the  'Dresden  Mercury.'  It  is  entitled, 
'  Wind  and  Men,'  and  is  a  reply  to  an  English  poem, 
'  Clouds  and  Women.'  She  repeated  to  me  my  ode 
to  '  Joy'  by  heart,  and  many  passages  in  '  Don  Carlos.' 
I  was  here  shown  the  bower  in  which  Schütz,  Wieland, 
and  Bertuch  first  conceived  the  idea  of  the  '  Literary 
Gazette.' 

The  road  to,  and  the  country  about  Lobeda,  is 
exceedingly  beautiful.  I  should  greatly  like  a  retreat 
hex-e  at  the  Burgomaster's.  I  found  a  bust  of  Madame 
de  Recke.*  Hers  is  no  ordinaiy  head,  and  I  do  not 
wonder  at  the  hopes  Cagliostro  entertained  of  her. 

*  Elizabeth  von  der  Recke,  nee  Medein,  (she  being  the 
daughter  of  a  Count  Medein),  was  born  in  1756.  In  1771 
she  married  Baron  von  der  Recke,  from  whom  she  was  after- 
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I  left  Jena  greatly  pleased  with  ray  visit,  and  made 
a  vow  that  it  should  not  be  my  last.  If  I  had  any 
intention  of  settling  at  Jena.  Reinhold  said  that  it 
could  be  easily  managed.  He  said  that  before  next 
spring  I  might  get  an  appointment  at  the  University. 
Somehow  or  other  the  idea  does  not  take  with  me. 
My  independence,  and  intercourse  with  you,  must 
be  the  course  of  my  life,  provided,  however,  that 
my  writings  will  suffice  to  procure  me  a  livelihood. 
One  year  wall  decide  this  question,  and  I  shall  then 
know  how  heavy  or  light,  how  rich  or  poor,  is  my  pen ; 
and  whether  fortune  will  frown  or  smile  upon  me.  For 
my  later  years,  it  is  true,  I  must  look  forward  to  a 
refuge  in  a  professorship. 

On  the  38th  of  August,  I  was  present  at  the  cele- 
bration of  Goethe's  birth-day,  at  a  fete  given  by  Herr 
von  Knebel,  in  Goethe's  garden,  which  he  occupies 
during  his  absence.  The  company  consisted  of  some 
ladies  of  Weimar,  the  Voigts,  Charlotte  and  myself. 
Herder's  two  boys  were  also  there.  We  made  a 
glorious  repast,  and  I  drank  Goethe's  health  in  a 
goblet  of  Rhenish.     He  little  thought,  in  Italy,  that  I 

wards  divorced.  Of  a  most  sensitive  and  delicate  frame  of 
mind,  the  deaths  of  her  daughter  and  of  her  brother,  had  such 
an  eflfect  upon  her  nervous  system,  that  she  fancied  she  held 
communion  with  the  dead.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Cagliostro 
crossed  her  path,  and  bent  her  to  his  iron  \v\\\.  She  ^vrote  a 
work  respecting  the  latter,  which  the  Empress  of  Russia 
ordered  to  be  translated  into  the  Russian  language,  and 
bestowed  upon  the  talented  and  unfortunate  Countess  a 
country  seat,  where,  living  in  a  cottage,  the  Countess  devoted 
herself  to  the  education  of  j^oung  girls.  She  died  at  Dresden 
in  1833,  in  the  house  of  Tiedge,  the  poet,  who  was,  during  the 
latter  part  of  her  hfe,  her  inseparable  companion.  She  is  the 
author  of  a  '  Life  of  Neander,'  of  '  Travels  in  Italy,'  various 
poems,  and  some  religious  works. 
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was  a  guest  at  his  house;  but  fate  brings  men  and 
things  wonderfully  together.  After  supper  the  garden 
was  illuminated,  and  the  festivities  concluded  by  a 
display  of  fireworks.  I  met  the  young  Duchess  the 
other  day.  It  was  in  the  Stern.*  Charlotte  was  with 
me ;  I  was  taking  her  to  Knebels'.  We  saluted  her. 
She  lias  a  noble  and  graceful  figure,  but  much  princely 
pride  in  her  walk. 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  your  favourite,  Made- 
moiselle S — ,t  at  a  concert  about  a  fortnight  since. 
She  is  a  most  precious  young  lady,  who,  however,  could 
never  make  any  impression  upon  me.  Her  beauty  con- 
sists in  a  very  clear  and  delicate  complexion  and  beauti- 
ful fair  hair.  She  reminded  me  veiy  much  of  the  pastel 
drawing  Dorchen  made  for  Huber ;  her  features  are 
not  good,  and  without  her  complexion  and  hair  she 
would  scarcely  be  noticed.  She  was  very  friendly 
towards  me.  She  seems  fond  of  admiration,  and 
is  regarded  here  as  a  good  match ;  but  her  sentiments 
on  love  are  subject  to  the  iron  sway  of  reason.  They 
tell  me  she  is  near  thirty. 

The  Weimar  ladies  are  very  sensitive;  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  them  that  has  not  had  une  affaire  de 
coeur.  They  all  strive  to  make  conquests.  There  is, 
for  example,  a  Frau  von  S — , J  whom  in  any  other 
company  you  would  set  down  as  an  equivocal  character. 
A  sweet  face  ;  much  vivacity,  and  sparkling,  but  rather 
too  loving  eyes.  She  wished  to  accompany  us  to 
Jena,  but  we  shook  her  ofi".  As  I  don^t  go  to  their 
tea-parties  here,  they  attributed  my  absence  to  Char- 
lotte's jealousy.     There  is  no  difficulty  in  having  une 

*  A  public  walk  at  Weimar, 
t  Mademoiselle  Schröder. 
X  Not  Frau  v.  Stein. 
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affaire   de    cceur   here,    which,    however,    would   not 
last  long. 

The  last  time  I  was  at  the  club,  I  dined  with 
Bertuch.  I  amused  myself  by  giving  spurs  to  his 
hobby,  and  entered  into  an  enthusiastic  praise  of  all 
commercial  speculations.  He  warmed  and  unbosomed 
himself  to  me.  Amongst  other  things,  he  spoke  of 
the  project  of  establishing  a  German  bookseller  at 
Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  in  England.  I  expressed  such 
respect  for  commerce  that  I  completely  conquered 
him,  and  he  finished  by  asking  me — ^just  fancy  ! — me  ! 
— if  I  should  not  like  to  enter  on  that  career.  As  we 
parted,  he  pressed  my  hand,  and  said  he  was  glad 
that  we  had  understood  each  other  !  The  man  thinks 
we  share  the  same  notions,  and  fancies  that  he 
has  touched  a  new  chord  within  me.  I  shall  always, 
however,  keep  up  an  acquaintance  with  Bertuch.  VDio 
knows,  but  that  his  commercial  spirit  of  enterprise 
may  not  some  day  be  of  advantage  to  you,  perhaps 
also  to  me  ! 

Bode  arrived  here  yesterday,  but  I  have  not  yet  called 
upon  him ;  he  is  not  very  well,  but  I  shall  look  in  upon 
him  some  time  this  week.  I  have  put  off  my  journey 
to  Meiningen  for  the  present,  so  you  can  address  your 
letters  in  future  to  Weimar.  If  you  have  already  sent 
one  to  Meiningen,  it  will  be  forwarded  to  me  here. 

It  is  about  tmie  I  should  close  this  letter  :  your 
patience  must  be  worn  out  by  this.  I  nevertheless 
fear  that  I  have  overlooked  many  things  that  might 
interest  you.  If  no  other  letter  arrives  with  this,  the 
length  of  this  one  must  be  my  excuse.  Farewell,  all 
of  you,  and  remain  mine,  as  I  always  am  yours  for 
evermore ! 

Schiller. 
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Weimar,  4  September  1787. 

To-day  is  post-day ;  you  expect  a  letter,  and  you 
shall  have  ore.  I  am  still  alive,  and  love  you  heartily ; 
but  my  head  is  reeling  from  my  having  been  tipsi- 
fied  last  night  in  a  tete-a-t^te  with  Bode :  you  must 
therefore  wait  till  I  am  sober.  I  have  done  my  best 
for  to-day= 

P.S. — You  probably  wrote  to  me  last  week ;  but 
I  shall  not  receive  the  letter  till  next  Sunday,  as  it  has 
very  likely  first  gone  to  Meiningen.     Adieu. 

Dresden,  7  September,  1787- 

Your  account  of  your  journey  to  Jena  is  very  inte- 
resting. You  seem  to  have  fallen  into  a  nest  of 
theologians.  I  wonder  you  did  not  see  Eichhorn ;  he 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  talent.  I  should  be 
sorry  if  Ueinhold  made  a  proselyte  of  you,  as  I  have 
always  propounded  Kant  to  you  in  vain.  I  should 
like  very  much  to  make  Reinhold's  acquaintance. 
What  does  he  say  to  Herder's  *  God'  ? 

I  am  now  persuaded  that  it  would  be  lost  labour  to 
endeavour  to  break  off  the  intimacy  between  Ü —  and 
H — *,  and  so  long  as  a  possibility  remains  of  its  being 
a  source  of  happiness  to  both,  I  think  it  would  be 
foolish  to  attempt  it.  Is  it  necessary  that  all  connection 
between  the  sexes  should  bear  the  stamp  of  every-day 
romances  !  My  plan  now  is,  to  entertain  the  connection 
in  the  best  manner  possible,  to  cut  off  all  sources  of 
annoyance,  and  to  give  his  thoughts  the  best  possible 
direction.  Huber  is  working  hard,  and  with  success 
at  his  play.  How  do  you  get  on  with  the  '  Nether- 
lands V 

*  Dorchen  and  Huber. 
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Will  you  not  be  presented  to  the  reigning  Duchess, 
if  you  remain  longer  at  Weimar  ?  I  wonder  you 
should  object  to  speak  to  her  the  first  time  in  public. 
Your  store  of  patience  and  toleration  seems  to  have 
dwindled  away  to  a  very  small  size. 

Beck  has  been  here.  The  hotel  was  all  but  stormed, 
so  great  was  the  eagerness  of  people  to  see  him.  He 
returns  here  in  October,  and  will  remain  here  for  a  few 
days. 

Remember  us  to  Charlotte.     All  greet  you. 

Körner. 

Weimar,  10  September,  1787. 

I  am  beginning  to  settle  down  comfortably  here,  and 
you  will  perhaps  wonder  that  I  did  not  sooner  find  out 
the  secret  of  doing  so ;  namely,  I  give  myself  no 
trouble  about  any  one.  I  might  have  done  this  from 
the  very  first,  as  I  see  that  every  one  else  here  does  the 
same.  The  good  people  here  may  be  compared  to  so 
many  snails  in  their  shells,  out  of  which  they  scarcely 
crawl  to  sun  themselves.  Weimar,  in  this  respect,  is  a 
Paradise.  Every  one  may  live  as  retired  as  he  likes, 
without  any  one  remarking  it.  A  quiet,  scarcely  per- 
ceptible government  allows  every  one  to  live,  and  to 
bask  in  the  air  and  sunshine.  If  one  is  disposed  to 
gaiety,  every  opportunity  is  afforded  for  gratifying  the 
inclination.  At  first,  I  attached  too  much  importance 
to  persons  and  things.  I  conceived  too  small  an  idea 
of  myself,  and  too  great  a  notion  of  the  men  around 
me.  I  regarded  every  indvidual  as  a  sortof  judge,  but 
each  of  them  has  quite  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of 
himself  without  attending  to  me. 

I  rarely  go  out  now : — twice  a-day  to  Charlotte,  and 
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twice  for  a  walk,  usually  in  the  Stern.  Here  I  meet 
people,  and  if  I  wish  to  be  alone,  I  can  easily  avoid 
them.  Every  other  day  I  call  upon  Bode,  Bertuch, 
Herder,  Voigt,  or  some  one  else.  On  Mondays  I  go 
to  the  club ;  the  rest  of  the  time  I  remain  at  home 
and  work. 

Bode  draws  a  sorry  picture  of  Paris.  He  says,  the 
nation  has  lost  all  energy,  and  is  rapidly  approaching 
its  decay.  The  introduction  of  the  Notables  was  only 
a  trick  of  the  Government ;  but  they  had  adopted  it 
five  years  too  soon,  and  found  an  unexpected  oppo- 
sition. Five  years  later  they  might  have  done  it  with 
impunity.  The  Parliament  was  an  empty  form.  The 
Government  Stamp  Office  would  meet  with  every 
species  of  opposition.  Beaumarchais  was  despised  by 
the  better  classes,  and  if  his  name  was  mentioned, 
people  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  said,  "  Que 
voulez-vous  de  ce  vilain  ?"  Bode  told  nje,  that  he 
has  brought  a  fund  of  information  about  Freema- 
sonry. 

He  agrees  vdth  the  Berliners,  on  the  danger  which 
threatens  the  Catholic  religion.  He  attributes  the 
present  state  of  anarchy  to  the  Jesuits,  who,  he  says, 
are  in  league  with  the  Herrenhüter.  He  is  a  believer 
in  magnetism :  he  acknowledges  its  agency,  but  cannot 
explain  it. 

Weishaupt  is  now  the  chief  topic  of  conversation. 
You  have  doubtless  read  his  letters,  as  well  as  the 
critique  upon  them  in  the  first  Volume  of  the 
'  Literary  Gazette'  by  Hufeland,  which  is  most 
cleverly  written.  What  is  your  opinion  respecting 
him  ?  Every  Freemason  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on 
the  subject  condemns  him,  and  declares  him  lost  for 
ever  to  society.     The  honour  of  the  society,  however. 
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remains  untainted,  though  Weishaupt  was  a  black 
sheep.  Much  might  be  said  on  the  subject ;  for  my  part, 
I  regard  the  moral  declamations  of  those  gentlemen 
as  somewhat  suspicious.  To  discard  a  child  is  no  doubt 
a  wicked  act — for  any  one.  But  to  make  one  is,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  chef  de  partie,  still  less  pardonable.  W[\dii 
they  tell  me  of  the  dreadful  crime  of  infanticide,  and  the 
revoltmg  consideration,  that  it  is  a  father  who  does  it, 
is  false  and  void.  This  case  is  not  one  of  child-murder. 
It  would  be  pitiful,  if  there  were  no  better  reasons  for  the 
condemnation  of  such  an  act  than  these  crooked  argu- 
ments. I  have  but  one  test  for  morality  :  Will  the 
act,  that  I  commit,  be  attended  with  good  or  bad 
results  for  the  world — if  it  is  universal  ? 

Bode  has  sounded  me  as  to  whether  I  should  not 
like  to  be  a  Freemason.  He  is  regarded  here  as  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Order.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  him  ? 

He  has  told  me  a  number  of  amusing  anecdotes 
about  different  people  here.  I  informed  him  how  I  stood 
with  Wieland.  I'he  very  same  thing,  said  he,  hap- 
pened to  himself.  After  some  time  he  would  probably 
ask  his  wife  and  children  how  it  happened  that  he  had 
quarelled  with  me.  Klopstock  asked  him  one  day 
something  about  Wieland,  to  which  he  replied,  "  He 
should  like,  for  Wieland^s  sake,  to  be  Jesus  Christ  for 
half  an  hour  at  the  Day  of  Judgment.'*  "  Wherefore  ?" 
said  Klopstock.  "  He  would  make  Wieland  appear 
before  him  with  all  his  writings  under  his  arm,  to 
hear  his  sentence.  '  Are  you  Herr  Wieland  from 
Weimar  V  he  would  say.  '  Yes.*  '  Well,  Herr  Wie- 
land, that  is  the  right,  and  that  is  the  left.  Go  which 
way  you  like,  but  take  care  how  you  choose  :  I  warn 
you  !'  "     The  satire  is  excellent,  when  Wieland^s  hesi- 
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tation  between  good  and  evil — his  fear  and  his  pru- 
dence— are  known. 

Wieland's  character  retains  still  a  great  deal  of 
buoyancy — almost  of  childishness.  He  had  always 
boldly  opposed  Lavater.  Lavater  came  to  Weimar. 
Goethe  gave  a  supper,  at  which  Wieland,  Herder,  Bode, 
and  the  Duke  were  present.  Lavater  so  won  upon 
Wieland,  that  the  latter  kissed  his  hand  as  he  got 
into  his  carriage ;  and  Wieland  now  speaks  as  bitterly 
against  him  as  ever — as  I  know  from  my  own  expe- 
rience. This  vacillation  pervades  all  his  actions,  and  yet 
it  is  more  to  be  wondered  at  in  him  than  in  any  one 
else :  at  the  same  time,  there  is  an  excuse  for  it,  as 
Wieland  has  a  most  sensitive  mind,  which  prevents 
him  acting  upon  fixed  principles. 

I  must  break  ofi".  Charlotte  has  sent  for  me.  I 
have  not  heard  from  you  for  the  last  fortnight.  I 
expect  letters  to-day.  A  thousand  greetings  to  all. 
Write  to  me  oftener.  Your  letters  are  my  greatest 
source  of  enjoyment.     Farewell,  dear  friend  ! 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  14  September,  1787. 
For  the  last  week  I  have  been  in  a  state  of  suspense 
about  the  Government  afi"air,  and  not  in  a  humour  to 
write  you  long  letters.  Matters  go  badly.  It  was 
first  said,  that  I  had  neglected  sending  in  an  applica- 
tion. But  on  Reinhard  and  some  others  insisting 
that  it  must  be  there,  it  was  at  last  found.  I  am  not 
yet  rejected.  The  question  is  if  the  three  candidates 
proposed  please  the  Ministry  ;  if  not,  the  choice  might 
fall  on  one  of  those  who  are  only  inscribed  as  aspir- 
ing to  the  office,  amongst  whom  my  name  is  pro- 
minent.    The  best  plan  is  not  to  count  upon  it.     As 
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regards  myself  individually,  I  am  indifferent,  but  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view  I  should  have  liked  it,  to 
quiet  the  apprehensions  of  Minna  and  Dorchen  about 
our  circumstances.  It  is  due  to  my  reputation,  that 
I  should  now  come  forward  as  a  law  Avi'iter.  Till  this 
be  accomplished,  I  shall  not  turn  my  thoughts  to  any 
other  profitable  labours.  That  I  am  rejected  by  in- 
trigue, is  more  satisfactory  than  to  be  rejected  on  a 
plea  of  incapacity. 

Farewell,  and  send  me  soon  a  longer  letter  than 
the  last.  All  send  their  love  to  you  and  Char- 
lotte. 

Körner. 

Dresden,  18  September,  1787. 

You  have  at  last  succeeded  in  what  I  long  desired 
for  you,  that  is  to  say,  in  depending  more  upon  yourself 
than  on  the  men  around  you.  You  were  a  long  time  in 
cooKng  down  your  expectations  of  the  Weimar  world, 
and  until  you  did  so  there  was  no  chance  of  quiet  for 
you.  The  whirl  of  distractions  in  which  I  knew  you 
to  be  involved,  had  some  influence  on  the  tone  of  my 
letters.  I  suppressed  many  things  until  you  had 
returned  to  a  better  mood.  We  are  all  curious  to 
know  when  you  intend  returning  here,  or  whether  you 
go  to  Meiningen,  and  to  the  Leipzig  Fair  ?  You  are 
completely  silent  on  the  subject,  and  we  are  left 
to  the  conjectures  we  put  together  from  Charlotte's 
letter. 

If  I  were  in  Weimar,  my  enthusiasm  for  particular 
individuals  would  soon  cease ;  but  I  should  look  upon 
them  as  so  many  reservoirs  of  ideas,  containing  some 
store  of  nourishment  for  the  mind,  when  my  own  store 
was  running  short.     They  contain   new  ideas,  which 
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give  rise  to  new  investigation,  and  enricli  those  we 
already  possess ;  and  may  be  of  great  service,  in  this 
respect,  towards  developing  ideas  already  received : 
anything  is  better  than  idleness. 

I  highly  approve  of  your  present  mode  of  life. 
T^Tiat  is  your  present  work  ? 

Bode  seems  to  have  given  you  a  very  partial  descrip- 
tion of  French  ajBfairs.  He  was  too  short  a  time  in 
Paris  to  have  heard  more  than  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  party  spirit  there  is  virulent.  His  principal 
informant  was  doubtless  Savalete  de  Langes,  head  of 
the  lodge  to  which  Bode  paid  a  visit.  Ask  him  about 
this  man.     Perhaps  he  also  met  Duchenteau. 

Bode's  belief  in  magnetism  astonishes  me,  as  also  his 
assertion  that  he  has  brought  from  Paris  a  great  deal  of 
new  matter  on  the  subject  of  Freemasomy.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Order  at  the  time  Hund's  system 
was  introduced  into  the  combined  lodges.  For  some 
years,  especially  since  the  meeting  at  Wilhelmsbad,  he 
has  been  looked  upon  as  their  champion  against  the 
Jesuits  in  the  Order.  If  he  wishes  to  make  a  proselyte 
of  you,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Hluminati,  who  pos- 
sess some  few  lodges.  But  if  he  speaks  against  the 
anarchy  of  enlightenment,  the  question  may  be  put  to 
him,  whether,  by  tyrannizing  over  enlightenment,  any- 
thing better  would  be  gained.  The  noblest  aim  of  a 
society  which  is  connected  by  svh ordination,  can  never 
be  safe  against  abuse,  which  outbalances  its  advan- 
tages. 

I  know  nothing  more  of  Weishaupt's  history  than 
what  is  contained  in  the  papers  of  the  '  Hluminati,' 
published  by  order  of  the  Bavarian  Government.  The 
Hluminati  are  doubtless  greatly  incensed  that  he  has 
opened  such  a  breach  to  their  opponents.     Their  perse- 
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cution  of  him  is  no  doubt  meant  to  shield  the  attack 
on  their  morality.  Is  Weishaupt  still  in  Gotha? 
\Miat  do  you  know  about  him  ? 

Wieland^s  character  is  now  pretty  clear  to  me,  and 
I  no  longer  wonder  at  your  keeping  apart  from  each 
other.  And  such  a  man  was  chosen  as  the  tutor  of  a 
Prince  !     How  did  he  fulfil  the  ofläce  ? 

We  return  to  to^vn  to-morrow.  The  weather  is  too 
changeable  to  allow  of  my  remaining  at  such  a  distance, 
especially  as  meetings  of  the  deputation  of  Commerce 
are  often  held  twice  a  week.  As  regards  the  situation 
of  Court  Councilloi',  all  is  over,  and  we  have  banished 
it  from  our  thoughts. 

Albrecht  writes  us  word  that  Jünger  has  fallen  vio- 
lently in  love  ^dth  Seconda,  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  leave  Prague  until  Brockman  (who  was  passing  that 
way)  carried  him  off  forcibly  to  Vienna.  Huber  says, 
that  Jünger  expressed  great  admiration  for  her  when 
at  Dresden.  The  theatre  complains  bitterly  that  you 
have  not  sent  the  revision  of  'Don  Carlos.^  The 
representation  at  Prague  was  put  off  in  consequence. 
It  was  to  have  been  given  this  week  at  Leipzig. 
Reineke's  son  has  made  his  appearance  in  Hamlet, 
and  in  the  Monk  of  Mount  Carmel.  He  is  not  suited 
for  comedy.  You  will  have  received  my  letters  by 
this  time.  Huber  is  expecting  an  answer  from  you 
respecting  Munich  and  Mannheim.     All  greet  you  ! 

Körner. 

Weimar,  22  Sept.  1787. 

I  hope,  my  dear  friend,  time  and  judgment  have 
cured  you  of  the  despondency  which  prevailed  in 
the  tone  of  your  last  letter.     You  have  met  with  dis- 
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appointment  when  success  was  doubtful — who  has 
not  ?  Or  do  you  think  that  you  can  be  an  exception 
to  the  many  whose  crust  of  bread  is  made  bitter  to 
them  ?  It  has  not  cost  you  much  time  or  trouble. 
You  share  the  fate  of  all  candidates  for  situations,  and 
a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  was  worth  trying  for. 
I  should  almost  begin  to  think  you  are  vain  or  proud, 
if  you  fancy  you  have  reason  to  grumble.  The  manner 
in  which  it  occurred  can  neither  lessen  you  in  the  esti- 
mation of  others  nor  in  your  own. 

An  addition  to  your  income,  however  necessary  it  may 
be,  is  not  however  a  matter  of  urgency  at  the  moment, 
if  you  continue  to  persevere  in  the  career  you  have 
chosen.  Your  literary  productions,  besides  giving  you  a 
name,  have  the  additional  advantage  of  making  you  more 
acquainted  with  your  subject,  and  of  improving  your 
style.  Your  consistorial  and  commercial  labours  will 
break  you  into  a  sound  man  of  business,  and  pro- 
cure you  the  credit  of  one.  You  have  not,  therefore, 
much  reason  to  grumble.  It  may  even  be  questioned 
if  you  will  not  be  more  adapted  for  the  post  of  Court- 
Councillor  next  year  than  this. 

I  shall  not  write  to  you  concerning  your  economical 
arrangements.  What  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject 
I  shall  settle  with  the  women,  as  they  understand 
those  things  better.  One  thing  must  be  evident  to 
you,  that  as  yet  (the  same  may  be  said  of  each  of  us) 
we  have  done  little,  and  expended  a  great  deal.  There 
could  be  but  one  result.  If  our  idle  days  were  the 
happiest,  an  excuse  might  be  found  for  us ;  but  our 
happiest  days,  if  I  remember  rightly,  were  those  when 
we  were  most  occupied.  In  this  respect,  assisted  by  the 
pressing  necessity  of  the  moment,  I  have  somewhat 
improved.     You  must  make  up  your  mind  to  do  the 
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same,    and  I  need  not  tell  you  what   you   owe    to 
yourself. 

If  we  start  on  a  new  and  a  better  principle,  we  may 
say,  that  the  past  was  an  unavoidable  epoch  to  prepare 
and  develop  the  present  revolution  in  our  reason.  If 
we  do  not,  experience  is  lost  upon  us,  and  we  must 
sink  in  our  own  estimation. 

I  look  forward,  dear  friend,  to  a  gayer  tone  in  your 
next  letter.  Despondency  in  me  is  excusable — in  you, 
not  so  much  so  :  you  have  always  proved  the  better 
man  of  the  two. 

Farewell !  I  have  nothing  new  or  interesting  to 
tell  you  about  myself.  I  am  hard  at  work  at  the 
'  Revolution  in  the  Netherlands,^  and  work  with  plea- 
sure. My  visits  are  confined  to  Bode,  Knebel,  and 
some  female  friends ;  amongst  others.  Mademoiselle 
Schröder.  Ten  hours  of  the  day  I  remain  within 
doors.  I  have  not  been  very  well  for  the  last  ten 
days,  but  work  on  all  the  same.  I  am  anxious  to 
receive  better  accounts  from  you.  Your  joys  are 
mine.  Charlotte  requests  to  be  remembered.  Fare- 
well ! 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  5  Oct.  1787. 
My  last  letter  will  have  convinced  you  that  the  loss 
of  the  expected  appointment  as  Court  Councillor  has 
not  affected  me  so  much  as  you  seem  to  suppose  from 
a  former  letter.  I  perhaps  wrote  with  too  much 
bitterness  about  the  intrigue  of  the  affair,  but  every 
one  here  will  tell  you  I  was  far  from  showing  despon- 
dency about  it.  Your  attack  of  illness  is,  I  hope, 
over  by  this  time.  Don^t  vex  yourself  about  Koch. 
He  may  have  given  the  money  to  a  Leipzig  merchant 
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going  to  the  fair.  Veit  only  wished  the  hill  to  be 
renewed  till  new-year.  I  have  settled  the  affair  with 
him. 

Of  the  representation  of  '  Don  Carlos '  at  Leipzig 
we  have  received  various  accounts  from  various  quar- 
ters. It  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  applauded  the 
first  night,  though  the  actors  were  not.  Hanke  was 
hissed.  Ifiland's  moral  dramas,  the  '  Carmelite 
Monk/  and  a  play  by  Count  Brühl,  are  said  to  have 
failed,  but  the  '  Sisters '  met  with  great  applause. 

You  are  most  unmerciful  towards  my  old  flame. 
I  would  give  anything  if  you  did  but  fall  in  love 
with  her  after  all. 

I  am  curious  to  see  Charlotte's  answer.  I  can't 
make  out  why  she  thinks  my  letter  too  reasonable. 
Gotter's  poems  do  not  please  me.  His  language  is 
good,  so  is  his  versification.  This  is  why  all  his 
translations  are  good;  for  example,  the  tu  and  vous 
of  Voltaire,  and  '  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  country  Church- 
yard.' But  his  own  ideas  are  poor,  and  he  often  serves 
them  up  in  a  tedious  dressing  of  words.  This  struck  us 
in  '  The  Flight  of  Youth,'  though  it  contains  some  fine 
passages.  Blumauer's  Poems  have  given  us  a  good 
deal  of  amusement ;  but  he  often  descends  from  the 
comic  to  the  obscene. 

Farewell !     All  greet  you. 

Körner. 

Weimar,  6th  October,  1787. 
You  say  in  your  last  letter,  that  you  are  expecting  a 
letter  from  me,  and  I  have  sent  one  regularly  for  the 
last  three  post-days,  and  for  the  last  two  have 
expected  one  in  vain  from  you.  Just  see  if  you  have 
not  two  letters  of  mine  unopened,  received  before  my 
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last,  in  which  I  told  you  so  much  about  my  plans  of 
returning,  that  I  have  nothing  to  add- 
There  is  nothing  stirring  here.  Qur  Duke  enters 
the  Dutch  army,  to  the  regret  of  all.  He  passed 
through  the  other  day  on  his  way  to  Holland,  where 
he  will  remain  for  the  winter.  I  did  not  see  him.  I 
sent  him  word  through  Knebel,  that  I  should  have  the 
honour  of  waiting  upon  him  to  pay  my  respects  to  him, 
if  he  would  fix  an  hour,  but  that  1  had  nothing  par- 
ticular to  communicate  to  him.  He  said  he  should  fix 
an  hoxw.  He  left,  however,  without  doing  so.  During 
his  short  stay  he  was  so  overwhelmed  with  visitors  that 
he  had  not  a  moment  to  himself.     He  left  last  night. 

Biester  has  been  here :  I  do  not  like  him.  He  has 
an  intelligent  countenance,  but  has  too  good  an  opinion 
of  himself.  He  knows  Lavater,  who  has  nearly  con- 
verted him  to  a  belief  in  magnetism.  Lavater's  son 
was  also  in  Weimar.  He  openly  declares  that  he  does 
not  share  the  opinion  of  his  father.  His  father,  he 
says,  is  sorry  for  many  things  he  has  written,  and  he 
tells  a  great  deal  about  him,  adding  that,  if  he  could, 
he  would  retract  many  of  his  assertions.  It  is  a  pity 
this  young  man  cannot  be  bound  up  as  a  preface  to  his 
father^s  works.  What  indiscreet  fellows  authors  are  ! 
The  young  man  tells  Campe  all  sorts  of  things,  and 
Campe  publishes  them.  Lavater  bewails  his  son^s  im- 
prudence, and  the  latter  does  not  say  a  word  to  any 
one  now.  I  have  received  calls  this  week  from  a 
number  of  men  from  Göttingen,  who  are  making  a 
vacation  tour.  They  tell  me  of  Schlözer^s  farce  with 
his  daughter,  which  is  pitiful  enough.  Bürger  intends 
lecturing  on  Kant. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  speak  to  Wieland  again,  as  we 
meet  at  the  house  of  an   acquaintance.     I    met   him 

H  3 
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lately  at  a   supper  at  Voigt's,  the  first   time  for  six 
weeks.     We  spoke  on  the  topics  of  the  day.     Man  is 
a  curious  animal.     Formerly  I   could  not   have   sup- 
dressed  a  manifestation  of  grief  or  indignation  at  the 
falling  in  of  my  ideal  structure  of  man  and  fi'iendship, 
but  I  was  quite  cool  and  collected,  and  no  looker-on  could 
ever  have  imagined  that  we  were  once  friends.     Since 
the  1st  of  October,  a  new  society  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  has  been  formed,  who  meet  every  Wednesday 
evening,  which  is  very  pleasant ;  nobles  are  not  admit- 
ted.   There  are  card-tables,  books,  dancing,  music,  and 
supper,     I  met  Wieland  there  again.     He  was  playing 
at  cards  when  I  entered.     As  there  were  few  persons 
present,  I  took  a  seat  at  the  same  table.  He  made  a  pass 
at  me,  by  saying,  that  I  must  have  formed  a  bad  idea  of 
him,  as  I  never  saw  him  except  with  cards  in  his  hands. 
I  said  that  I  was  very  glad  to  see  him  thus.     "  But," 
continued  he,  "  my  life  is  but  a  game  of  cards  after  all." 
"Amen"  was  at  the  end  of  my  tongue,  but  I  swallowed 
it.     Madame  Bertuch  gave  me  her  cards,  and  I  joined 
in.     I  had  afterwards  some  conversation  with  him  on 
whist,  and  had  to  listen  to  his  experience  of  cards. 
His  wife  joined  the  conversation,  and  Wieland  spoke  of 
his   domestic   happiness.      His  talk  pleased  me  very 
much  on  this  subject. 

In  truth  his  wife  is  an  amiable,  compliant  creature, 
well  adapted  to  Wieland,  to  render  their  home  happy, 
and  to  prevent  quarrels  and  discord.  I  have  formed  a 
whist-table  here  for  these  Wednesday  evening  parties. 
It  consists  of  Mademoiselle  S and  Schröder,  Coun- 
cillor Riedel,  tutor  to  the  Prince,  and  an  excellent 
young  man,  the  Court  physician,  Hufeland,  and  myself. 
You  will  say  that  I  have  not  neglected  a  fair  perspec- 
tive.     Mademoiselle  S is  very  gracious  towards 
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me,  so  mucli  so  that  I  cannot  express  it  to  you.  Her 
father  has  invited  me  to  his  house,  and  I  shall  probably 
go  there — for  whist^s  sake.  I  am  on  excellent 
terms  with  Mademoiselle  Schröder.  We  have  ex- 
changed presents :  she  gave  me  a  collection  of  her 
songs,  and  I  presented  her  with  *  Don  Carlos.^  She 
has  one  quality :  she  is  natural.  I  have  not  made  a 
call  at  her  house.  My  other  evenings  I  spend  with 
Charlotte,  or  at  Baroness  Imhoff^s,  where  there  is  a 
rubber.  As  I  work  and  read  a  great  deal,  a  little 
amusement  is  beneficial  to  me. 

Dalberg  has  sent  me  the  ghost-story  he  promised  me  j 
which,  however,  is  nothing  very  extraordinary.  I  shall 
send  it  to  you.  In  the  September  number  of  the 
'  Mercury,'  Wieland's  critique  on  '  Don  Carlos '  will 
appear.  Charlotte  sends  her  kindest  remembrances. 
Give  my  love  to  all  a  hundred  thousand  times,  and 
farewell ! 

Yours, 

Schiller. 

I  shall  come  to  terms  with  Beit.  Be  so  kind  in  the 
meantime  as  to  settle  with  him  about  the  interest,  draw 
the  bill,  and  send  it  to  me. 

Weimar,  17th  October,  1787- 
Yesterday  I  spent  a  most  pleasant  evening.  ]\[ade- 
moiselle  Schröder  read  aloud  to  me  and  Charlotte 
Goethe's  '  Iphigenia,'  as  acted  here  the  first  time,  ac- 
cording to  Goethe's  original  manuscript.  It  is  in  iambics, 
but  intermixed  with  prose,  and  may  be  styled  a  poetic 
prose  work.  I  was  very  curious  to  see  this,  as  it  is  the 
original  conception,  the  printed  Iphigenia  having  been 
revised.      On   the  whole,  the  latter   is   more  perfect. 
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At  times,  owing  to  the  versification,  it  is  necessary  to 
spring  over  a  punctuation ;  but  this  is  rather  an  advan- 
tage than  otherwise,  as  it  often  leads  to  a  beautiful  effect ; 
and  a  trochee  or  spondee  has  always  a  bad  effect  after  a 
long  row  of  iambics :  look,  for  example,  at  Schiller's 
^  Carlos  '  at  Bondini's.  Mademoiselle  Schröder  reads 
well — very  well — with  much  more  care  than  Götter,  and 
with  effect  and  excellent  punctuation.  As  I  listened  to 
her,  I  thought  how  she  must  have  read  and  looked  in 
her  brightest  days,  and  as  you  may  fancy,  I  took  a 
greater  interest  in  her.  We  often  see  each  other  now 
— three  or  four  times  a  week.  She  is  one  of  our  most 
intimate  acquaintances,  and  very  much  attached  to 
us. 

Mademoiselle  S and  I  are  also  better  acquainted. 

The  famous  whist  party  came  off  last  Wednesday;  and 
we  were  a  right  merry  party.  Bode  dropped  in.  How 
I  wished  you  had  been  there  !  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
intelligent  people  amuse  themselves  so  pleasantly.  At 
supper  I  was  seated  between  Mademoiselle  Schröder  and 

Mademoiselle   S ,  and  found  it  for  that  space  of 

time  pleasant  enough,  but  not  for  a  longer  period. 
Both  of  them  sang  some  English  airs  after  supper 
(there  were  some  Englishmen  present)  of  great  beauty. 

I  will  ask  Mademoiselle  S to  give  them  to  me,  and 

send  them  to  you. 

Wieland  and  I  have  made  up  our  quarrel.  Com- 
mon politeness  compelled  me  to  say  a  few  word?  to 
him  after  his  favourable  notice  of  *  Don  Carlos,'  in  the 
'  Mercury  /  the  result  of  which  was  to  draw  us  nearer 
towards  each  other.  He  said  a  great  many  flattering 
things  to  me  about  myself :  amongst  others  he  advised 
me  not  to  be  prodigal  in  my  plays — not  to  exhaust  my 
powers.     He  says  he  is  convinced  that  the  Drama  is 
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my  line — I  am  not.  He  said  that  '  Don  Carlos'  con- 
tained enough  matter  for  three  dramas.  This  occurred 
at  the  Club. 

I  paid  him  a  visit  the  other  day.  He  was  unwell, 
but  we  got  into  conversation,  and  I  remained 
three  hours, — and  three  pleasant  hours  they  were. 
We  were  very  friendly  towards  each  othei",  and 
the  interest  we  took  in  the  conversation  gave  a  value 
to  circumstances  trivial  in  themselves.  He  let  me  into 
all  the  secrets  of  his  household  arrangements^  which 
amused  me  exceedingly.  An  extraordinary  feature  in 
Wieland  is,  that  he  has  so  young  a  mind  in  an  old 
body.  I  spoke  of  you  a  great  deal ;  I  told  him  how 
I  should  wish  to  see  you  here ;  for  I  am  sure  that  if 
you  were  here,  and  remained  here,  we  should  change 
the  tone  of  society  at  Weimar.  Wieland  and  his 
excellent  wife,  as  ugly  as  night,  but  worth  her  weight 
in  gold,  and  gay  and  naive  almost  to  simplicity; 
Herder  and  his  wife,  both  full  of  wit  and  genius ; 
Bertuch  and  his  wife,  most  pleasant  companions  in 
society;  Bode,  Voigt,  Hufeland,  Riedel,  and  his 
daughter  (who  are  fully  equal  to  the  good  folks 
of  Dresden);  Mademoiselle  Schröder,  Frau  von  Stein  and 
her  sister,  the  Baroness  ImhofF,  Knebel,  and  others — 
all  persons  rarely  to  be  met  in  one  town— would  form 
a  line  back-ground  to  our  friendship.  Counting  our- 
selves, there  would  be  two-and-twenty  persons  worth 
living  for !  People  here  are  not  rich,  and  a  small 
income  suffices. 

I  told  Wieland,  after  giving  him  a  faithful  de- 
scription of  you,  that  I  wished  you  had  a  good  ap- 
pointment   here    as    Court-Councillor.*       The    idea 

•  i/o/raiÄ— literally,  Court- Councillor ;  in  many  instances 
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struck  him  as  good,  and  he  told  me  to  sound 
Geheimer-Rath  Schmidt  on  the  subject.  Shall  I,  or 
shall  I  not  ?  Another  result  of  this  visit  was,  that  I 
shall  probably  take  a  hand  in  the  '  Mercury/  for 
a  fresh  arrangement  will  be  made  next  year,  and 
its  appearance  will  be  advertised  in  a  new  form.  Thus 
it  came  about :  I  was  telling  him  that  feeling  the 
necessity  of  reading  a  great  deal,  which  I  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  by  writing  so  much,  I  should  like 
to  have  a  channel  wherein  to  throw  the  first  results  of 
my  reading.  The  '  Thalia^  might  render  me  this 
service ;  but  first  of  all,  it  was  not  yet  in  full  action, 
and  secondly,  it  was  above  my  single  strength,  for  the 
success  of  a  journal  depended  upon  its  appearance 
oftener — once  a  month  at  the  least.  His  '  Mercury,' 
on  the  other  hand,  did  not  offer  enough  variety  ;  did 
not  respond  to  its  title,  and  could  not  depend  upon 
him  entirely.  He  stopped  me  short  at  once,  and  said 
that  I  had  touched  upon  an  old  idea  of  his,  which  he 
should  like  to  realize :  he  proposed  an  amalgama- 
tion of  the  '  Thalia'  with  the  '  Mercury,'  and  to 
announce  it  by  an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers. 
As  the  '  Mercury'  has  a  large  circulation,  he  said  it 
would  become  a  popular  jom-nal.  Next  year,  he  said, 
he  would  have  very  little  to  do  with  it,  but  would  put 
his  hand  to  it  with  renewed  vigour,  as  soon  as  he  had 
finished  his  translation  of  '  Lucian.'  He  had  many 
plans  and  projects,  but  was  too  old  to  carry  them  out ; 
he  would  make  them  over  to  me.  He  requested  me  to 
take   it  into   consideration.     Wieland    is    of   opinion 


an  honorary  title.  Professors  are  usually,  Raths,  Geheimer- 
Raths,  Hofraihs,  and  Geheimer-Hof raths ;  but  their  attendance 
at  Court  is  not  required. 
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that  the  '  Mercury/  in  itself,  would  be  sufficient  to 
cover  all  my  expenses.  What  do  you  think  of  this  ? 
It  strikes  me  that  something  may  be  made  of  it.  At 
all  events,  I  should  be  heir-presumptive  to  the  '  Mer- 
cury.' Wieland  enjoys  free  postage,  and  other  privi- 
leges. 

I  called  upon  Herder  last  week,  and  went  out 
walking  with  him  and  his  wife.  He  made  a  great 
many  clever  criticisms  on  '  Don  Carlos ;'  he  was 
very  much  struck  with  it,  and  he  found  the  tirst  three 
acts  more  unis,  and  more  elaborate  than  the  others. 
He  intends  to  read  it  a  second  time,  and  to  give  me 
his  opinion  of  it.  Other  persons  joined  us  on  our 
walk,  so  that  the  subject  dropped.  I  am  going  this 
evening  to  a  concert  given  by  a  certain  Valperti,  who 
says  he  has  been  at  Dresden.  I  go  there,  as  I  shall 
meet  all  my  Weimar  acquaintances. 

Latterly,  I  find  myself  in  a  most  placid  state  of 
mind.  I  feel  contented,  and  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  source  of  gaiety  and  sadness  exists 
within  ourselves.  Since  I  am  more  at  peace  with 
myself,  I  am  alive  to  greater  joys  from  without.  Fare- 
well, dear  friend !  Write  to  me  soon ;  but  not  so 
shortly  and  historically.  Tell  me  something  about 
your  feelings.  Kiss  Huber  and  the  ladies  for  me.  I 
shall  write  to  Huber  next  Thursday.  Adieu  !  Char- 
lotte intends,  I  believe,  writing  to  you  to-day. 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  13  October,  1787- 

Your  return  seems  to  be  indefinitely  adjourned.  If 
Herr  von  Kalb  is  with  the  army  in  the  Netherlands, 
he  will  not  probably  obtain  leave  of  absence  till  the 
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Dutch  war  be  over^  in  which  case^  you  may  have  to 
remain  some  months  more  at  Weimar. 

It  is  a  pity  you  did  not  see  the  Duke.  His  inten- 
tion to  enter  the  Prussian*  service  does  not  astonish 
me.  He  is  ambitious  of  glory,  and  his  States  are  too 
small  to  acquire  for  him  fame  as  a  Sovereign.  In  the 
army,  he  has  a  chance  of  the  highest  command.  Here 
he  may  play  a  second  Bernhard,  but  nothing  more.  The 
Prussian  Army,  the  League  of  the  Princes,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  proofs  of  personal  courage,  are  all 
inducements  likely  to  captivate  him. 

Voss  writes  to  me  (dated  29th  of  September)  that 
'  Carlos'  will  be  given  next  month,  and  that  he  shall 
not  receive  the  money  till  then  ;  so  you  cannot  expect 
anything  from  that  quarter  till  after  that  time.  We 
have  had  a  very  intelligent  author  here,  Professor 
Brandes,  of  Göttingen,  a  writer  on  Civil  Law  of 
some  reputation,  who  has  been  travelling  through  the 
different  German  States  to  collect  information.  He 
met  your  family  at  the  '  Solitude\t  Last  Saturday 
we  had  a  grape-gathering.  The  Reinhards,  and 
Hofrath  Brand,  were  with  us.  We  had  fireworks, 
music,  and  dancing ;  in  short,  it  was  a  pity  you  were 
not  with  us. 

What    do    Bode    and   his   clique    say    to    Starke's 

*  Dutch  (?). 

t  The  country-seat  of  the  King  (at  that  time  it  was  only 
a  duchy)  of  Wurtemberg.  A  most  beautiful  spot,  in  a  forest 
abounding  with  wild  boar ;  food  is  laid  out  for  them,  and  they 
come  regularly  every  evening  to  eat  it.  The  translator  saw, 
on  one  occasion,  no  less  than  two  hundred.  One  old  boar, 
before  venturing  in,  drove  in  two  young  ones  first,  to  see 
that  the  coast  was  clear,  much  to  their  personal  annoyance, 
for  they  squeaked  awfully. 
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pamphlet  against  Gedike  and  Biester  ?  I  cast  a  hurried 
'glance  over  it.  The  style  is  faulty,  the  accusations 
unseemly,  and  it  is  altogether  too  lengthy.  It  would, 
however,  be  difficult  to  find  a  reply  to  some  points  in  it. 
His  memorial  to  the  Civil  Courts,  in  the  supplement, 
pleases  me  best ;  where  he  defends  his  connection  with 
the  Order,  and  his  plans.  The  most  important  part 
of  his  defence,  namely,  his  participation  in  Secret 
Societies,  has  not  yet  appeared. 

I  have  procured  the  correspondence  of  Frederick  of 
Prussia  with  Herr  von  Suhm,  and  caution  you  against 
it.  Only  fancy  a  dialogue  on  '  Wolfs  Metaphysics^ 
translated  by  Suhm  into  French  for  the  Prince,  and 
in  which  Suhm  and  the  Prince  outvie  each  other  in 
mutual  metaphysical  complimentary  speeches  !  It  is 
scandalous  that  such  schoolboy  exercises  should  be 
allowed  to  be  published  of  a  man  like  King  Frede- 
rick. 

Farewell !  and  do  not  despond  in  your  present  posi- 
tion, though  roses  do  not  spring  up  beneath  your 
feet.     All  greet  you.     Remember  us  to  Charlotte. 

Körner. 

Dresden,  19  October.  1787- 

I  congratulate  you  sincerely  on  j^our  reconciliation 
with  Wieland,  with  Weimar,  and  with  yourself.  Per- 
haps you  will  not  now  return  so  soon  to  us.  Let  it  be 
so,  provided  you  are  content. 

Are  you  really  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  enjoy 
the  society  at  Weimar,  especially  Minna  and  Dorchen  ? 
I  am  not  convinced  of  that  yet.  If  there  were  a 
possibility  that  the  Court  of  Weimar  would  make  me  an 
equivalent  for  my  prospects  here,   (and  how  could   I 
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expect  that  ?)  a  journey  on  trial  would  still  be  necessary. 
A  change  of  residence  must  be  desired,  not  tole- 
rated. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  '  Thalia^  with  the 
'  Mercuiy/  strikes  me  as  an  excellent  idea,  which 
will  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties.  Has  Bertuch 
given  his  consent  to  it  ?  I  thought  he  was  Wie- 
land^s  partner  in  all  literary  enterprises,  and  that 
the  'Mercury'  was  to  be  his  on  Wieland's  death.  It 
occm's  to  me,  that  he  might  be  of  great  service  to  you 
in  the  commercial  part  of  the  business,  and  in  the 
editorial  department  also. 

We  spent  Tuesday  with  the  Brühls :  it  is  really 
a  pity  that  we  did  not  make  their  acquaintance  before. 
The  lady  is  somewhat  too  masculine  in  her  manners, 
but  a  conversable  and  intellectual  companion.  She 
speaks  on  philosophical  subjects  and  works  of  art  with 
taste  and  judgment.  Tell  me  what  is  said  about  her  m 
Weimar.  She  corresponds  with  two  or  three  literary 
celebrities,  and  has  the  busts  of  Wieland,  Goethe,  and 
Herder  in  her  garden.  Her  grounds  are  well  worth  a 
visit.  Nature  has  done  a  great  deal,  and  the  taste  of 
the  Countess  has  made  many  improvements.  There 
are,  perhaps,  too  many  inscriptions,  busts,  and  such 
kind  of  ornaments ;  and  a  little  more  money  spent  upon 
them  would  greatly  add  to  their  beauty.  Some  of  the 
ornaments  ai*e  paltry,  and  seem  out  of  keeping  with 
the  rest.  With  the  exception  of  those  Weimar  authors 
I  have  mentioned,  there  is  no  other  bust  worthy  of 
notice  but  that  of  Madame  Becke.  In  a  grotto  dedi- 
cated to  Pythagoras  are  some  Grecian  statues.  I  was 
astonished  not  to  find  any  Frenchmen,  as  she  speaks 
French  fluently,  and  has  acted  in  French  plays.  There 
is  an  altar  in  honour  of  Neumann,  and  a  sarcophagus 
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for  the  Minister  Brühig  with  the  motto  :  "  Memorabili 
oblito."    The  idea  excuses  the  grammatical  error. 

The  Count  is  a  portly,  handsome  man,  frank  and 
open-hearted  :  he  has  no  great  talents,  and  is  governed 
by  his  wife.  The  son  is  a  fine  lad  of  fifteen,  with  an 
open,  girlish  face.  Brühl  was  lately  at  Berlin,  and 
says  that  Ramler  and  Engel  did  not  agree  in  the 
direction  of  the  theatre,  as  Engel  wished  to  have  it 
all  his  own  way.  Altogether,  we  spent  a  very  pleasant 
day,  and  intend  to  return  there  soon  wdth  Huber,  to 
pass  a  few  days  with  them.  ]\Iinna  and  Dorchen  were 
also  highly  pleased,  and  we  hope  to  keep  up  so  agree- 
able an  acquaintance,  which  is  a  godsend  here.  We 
do  not  look  for  friendship.  Our  acquaintance  is  the 
result  of  a  mutual  want  of  better  society. 

We  spoke  a  good  deal  about  you.  They  are  very 
desirous  to  make  your  acquaintance.  I  have  nothing 
new  to  tell  you  about  myself.  I  am  no  longer  anxious 
about  my  pecuniary  circumstances.  I  have  given  up 
all  thoughts  of  a  political  career.  My  occupation,  apart 
from  the  duties  of  my  office,  consists  in  a  study  of  the 
theory  of  legislation.  I  feel  that  I  am  capable  of  doing 
something  in  this  line,  and  that  consoles  me  for 
my  present  insignificance.  Meantime,  nothing  is 
changed  in  our  mode  of  living.  Farewell,  and  re- 
member us  to  Charlotte.     All  greet  you  ! 

Körner. 

Weimar,  19  October,  1787- 

I  have  a  great  many  things  to  say  to  you,  but  have 
not  time  to-day.  I  have  purposed  writing  for  the 
last  three  days.  The  Reinholds  are  here,  and  I 
accompany  them  from  one  place  to  another.  They 
leave  to-day ;  on  Thursday,  with  God's  will,  you  shall 
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know  more.  IMy  head  is  so  full,  that  I  cannot  collect 
my  ideas.  Tell  Huber  that  Dalberg  intends  giving 
'  Don  Carlos/  and  that  there  is  a  chance  of  money 
from  him.  How  is  he  getting  on  with  his  play  ?  I 
wish  he  would  let  me  see  it.  The  '  Conspiracies^  will 
be  ready  by  New  Year's  Day. 

I  must  be  off.  I  shall  write  you  a  long  letter  next 
post-day,  as  also  to  Huber. 

Yours, 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  26  October,  1/87. 

As  you  have  received  a  present  of  some  of  Made- 
moiselle Schroder's  songs,  and  in  all  probability  are 
learning  to  sing  them  at  this  very  moment,  I  now  send 
you  one  I  have  just  set  to  music,  which  will  be  proud 
of  such  good  company.  I  should  like  very  much  to 
hear  what  Herder  thinks  of  it.  In  the  second  part  of 
Herder's  '  Scraps,'  this  poem,  and  some  others,  such 
as  '  Glory,'  and  '  The  Lark'  pleased  me  exceedingly, 
and  appeared  to  me  to  be  well  adapted  for  music.  The 
poems  altogether  pleased  me,  from  the  delicate  touches 
they  contain.  Some  of  them  are  not  worthy  of  him. 
His  Eastern  poems  seem  to  be  very  entertaining.  Per- 
sepolis  can  only  be  of  interest  to  the  antiquary. 

I  have  read  another  letter  of  Reinhold's  on  Kant's 
philosophy,  which  makes  me  admire  the  man  stiU 
more.  I  wish  he  were  here,  for  I  am  sure  we 
should  perfectly  agree  in  many  respects.  He  gives 
proofs  of  a  sound  and  precocious  judgment.  I  should 
like  to  know  if  he  agrees  with  me  in  my  opinion  of 
Herder's  '  God,'  which  I  sent  to  you  some  weeks 
since. 

Your  absence  is  beginning  to  annoy  me.      Every 
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moment  I  have  something  to  say  to  you^  and  when  I 
sit  dowTi  to  write  to  you^  1  have  either  forgotten  part 
of  what  I  wished  to  say,  or  I  do  not  think  it  worth  a 
letter.  If  you  are  content  with  your  present  residence, 
or  if  there  are  weighty  reasons  for  your  stay,  I  must 
submit.  You  know  how  great  is  my  resignation.  But 
I  do  not  exactly  see  why  you  should  wait  for  Herr  von 
Kalb,  as  his  arrival  is  so  uncertain. 

Göschen  writes  word  that  he  is  content  with  the 
sale  of  'Don  Carlos,'  especially  at  Hamburg,  where 
it  was  given  at  the  theatre  with  the  greatest  success. 
It  is  still  undecided,  whether  it  is  to  be  given  here  or 
not.  Reineke  will  not  present  it  to  the  King,  before  the 
Court  balls  have  commenced.  '  Open  war'  has  had 
great  success.     Farewell !  all  greet  you. 

Körner. 

Jena,  11  November,  1787. 

On  paying  a  visit  with  Madame  Wieland  to  Rein- 
hold,  I  found  him  ill,  and  this  prevents  me  from 
wi'iting  the  long  letter  I  had  promised.  I  have  so 
many  things  of  importance  to  communicate  to  you, 
that  I  need  time  to  collect  and  arrange  my  thoughts, 
I  do  not  quit  the  invalid's  room,  and  I  write  this  to 
you  in  great  haste. 

FareweU,  and  love  to  all !     Ever  yours. 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  12  November,  irS7. 

I  do  not  wish  to  chide  you  for  not  writing,  yet 
it  appears  necessary  to  remind  you  that  we  are  diffe- 
rently situated.  You  have  not  so  much  cause  to  miss 
us,   as  we  to  miss  you.     That  you  should  remain  in 
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Weimar  under  the  present  circnmstances,  is  natural 
enough.  But  I  cannot  banish  the  thought  that  it  is 
in  your  power  to  lessen  the  distance  between  us. 
Without  encouragement  from  you  I  find  it  difficult  to 
write  to  you  on  many  subjects,  lest  they  should  prove 
of  no  interest  to  you. 

Huber  is  very  content  with  his  situation,  and  he 
may  well  be  so.  It  gives  him  more  occupation  than 
any  other  diplomatic  position,  and  his  work  will  be 
interesting  enough  as  soon  as  he  feels  an  interest  in 
the  study  of  German  legislation,  and  the  confederation 
of  the  Princes.  He  likes  the  study  of  civil  law,  so 
long  as  it  coincides  with  his  views,  and  I  expected  as 
much.  The  change  is  also  agreeable,  as  he  will  reside 
at  different  Courts,  and  his  head-quarters  are  not  far 
from  us.  He  is  not  a  good  French  scholar,  and  this 
sort  of  business,  which  requires  at  first  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  is  something  new  to  him. 

If  Huber  does  most  of  the  work,  and  leaves  the 
Ambassador  plenty  of  time  for  card-playing  and 
amusements,  he  will  undoubtedly  get  on.  Perhaps 
you  will  soon  see  him.  I  believe  the  embassy 
leaves  at  the  commencement  of  next  year ;  the  Am- 
bassador intends  making  a  short  stay  at  the  Covu't 
of  Saxony.  I  have  less  fears  for  Hubei-^s  mind  in 
his  new  occupation  than  you.  Luckily  a  large  field 
is  open  to  him,  and  many  slumbering  powers 
will  be  called  into  play.  He  will  always  have  leisure 
for  literary  piu'suits ;  and  those  hours,  stolen  from  his 
other  occupations  will  perhaps  be  of  more  service  than 
many  days  now.  He  requires  driving.  His  new 
situation  will  give  him  experience,  enrich  his  ideas, 
improve  hiin,  and  enhance  his  personal  value.  It 
is  true,  we  shall  suffer  from  his  absence ;    but  this 
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can't  be  helped.  Both  of  you  must,  each  in  his  own  way, 
be  tossed  in  the  world  before  you  are  ripe  for  our  union; 
and  it  is  better  to  face  at  once  what  is  unavoidable  than 
to  endeavour  to  palliate  it  by  postponements.  Mean- 
time, I  console  myself  with  the  prospect  of  a  lasting 
union,  to  which  there  are  perhaps  fewer  obstacles,  and 
fewer  sacrifices  necessaiy,  than  we  imagined. 

As  soon  as  I  inherit  my  uncle's  fortime,  I  shall 
throw  up  my  present  situation.  Minna,  Dorchen,  and 
myself,  all  agree  upon  this  point.  We  shall  then  select 
some  pleasant  spot  for  a  lasting  residence : — whether  it 
be  Weimar  must  depend  upon  your  experience,  and 
upon  circumstances. 

I  was  pleasantly  surprised  by  a  letter  from  Charlotte 
yesterday,  which  I  shall  answer  soon.  Remember  us 
all  to  her  most  kindly.  Huber  looks  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  prospect  of  seeing  her. 

On  Friday  we  drove  to  the  Brühls,  and  remained 
there  till  Sunday.  On  Saturday  evening,  it  being 
your  birthday,  we  drank  your  health.  The  Countess 
greets  you,  and  requests  you  to  greet  Wieland  in  her 
name.  AYe  passed  a  pleasant  time  there,  although  the 
Countess  was  unwell  and  in  bed  the  greater  part  of  the 
time.  Huber  also  enjoyed  himself.  Farewell !  All 
greet  you. 

KÖRXER. 

Weimar,  19  November,  1787. 
I  have  not  written  to  you  often  during  the  last  three 
weeks ;  but  we  agreed  not  to  make  ^\Titing  a  duty,  and 
only  to  write  on  the  impulse ;  and  this  was  the  case 
with  me.  I  had  little  historical  news,  and  nothing: 
new  to  tell  you  about  myself.  But  what  I  thought  on 
the  subject  was  too  dimly  defined  to  my  vision,  and 
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yet  too  important  to  communicate  to  you  hastily, 
I  was  also  greatly  occupied,  and  was  deep  in  Grotius, 
Strada,  Reid,  and  other  authors.  That  is  the  only 
excuse  I  can  make  you.  You  will  absolve  me  from 
negligence.  Moreover,  you  are  wrong  in  one  respect, 
when  you  say  that  I  miss  you  less  than  you  miss  me. 
Your  family  circle  is  much  dearer  to  you  than  my 
friends  here  are  to  me,  and  your  acquaintances  are  at 
least  as  numerous  as  mine. 

Your  wife  is  to  you  worth  Charlotte,  Mademoiselle 
Schröder,  Mademoiselle  S.  Herder,  Bode,  and  Wie- 
land, all  together;  and  then  you  have  Huber  and 
Dorchen,  whom  I  have  not.  Another  time,  cast  up 
your  accounts  better.  In  earnest,  dear  friend,  I  see 
no  one  here  but  Wieland  and  Charlotte,  except  at  rare 
intervals.  I  often  shirk  the  club,  I  seldom  go  to  the 
theatre,  and  I  \isit  no   one. 

Wielaud  and  I  draw  daily  closer  together,  as  yet ; 
more  owing  to  his  good  opinion  of  me,  than  through 
anything  I  have  done  for  him.  He  finds  that  I  am 
suited  to  him,  which  I  can  scarcely  think  true.  He 
has  said  a  good  deal  to  me  on  this  point,  even  at 
Reinhold^s  expense.  I  called  lately  on  the  latter  with 
Wieland's  wife,  and  found  him  suffering  from  a  swelled 
throat,  but  he  is  now  well  again.  Wieland^s  house 
is  a  home  to  me,  and  I  include  Jena.  All  of  them 
are  excellent  creatures,  and  each  of  them  has  a 
peculiar  manner  of  showing  it.  I  am  certain,  nay 
sure,  that  you  would  like  them. 

The  other  day  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Wieland  about 
himself  and  his  family  concerns.  I  remained  there  till 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  felt  as  if  I  belonged  to  the 
family ;  and  yet,  somehow  or  other,  I  feel  that  I  am 
not  one  of  them.     I  have  too  much  of  the  world  about 
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me  to  belong  to  such  excellent,  simple-minded  beings. 
I  almost  think  that  Wieland^s  knowledge  of  me  is  still 
so  small,  that  he  would  not  refuse  me  the  hand  of  his 
favourite  child,  his  youngest  daughter,  even  though 
I  have  no  fortune.  I  do  not  know  the  girl,  not  in  the 
slightest ;  and  yet  if  I  thought  I  was  worthy  of  her, 
I  should  ask  her  hand  in  marriage  to-morrow.  It  is 
singular,  but  I  honour  and  love  nature  in  its  truth 
and  simplicity,  and  yet  a  coquette  can  attract  me. 
This  is  owing  to  my  vanity  and  sensitiveness ;  none  of 
them  can  engender  love  within  me,  but  they  can  chain 
me.  I  have  high  notions  of  domestic  felicity,  and  yet 
not  sense  enough  to  strive  to  attain  it  for  myself. 
I  shall  always  remain  isolated  in  the  world :  I  shall 
have  a  foretaste  of  much  happiness  without  ever  ob- 
taining it. 

But  to  return  to  Wieland's  daughter.  I  tell  you 
I  think  that  such  a  being  would  make  me  happy, 
if  I  could  be  selfish  enough  to  be  happy  without 
giving  happiness  in  return;  and  I  doubt  much  if 
I  could  do  this.  To  enter  into  bands  which  death 
alone  can  sever,  the  passions  must  be  silent  ; 
and  this  is  why  I  have  thought  seriously  on  what 
I  now  write  to  you.  I  neither  know  the  girl, 
nor  do  I  feel  the  slightest  shade  of  love,  platonic  or 
otherwise,  for  her ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  she  is 
an  excellent  creature,  that  she  has  deep  feelings,  is 
capable  of  the  greatest  affection,  and  that  she  would 
make  a  most  excellent  wife.  But  again,  I  doubt 
whether  I  am  fit  for  their  family  circle ;  whether  I  could 
always  abide  by  it — never  wish  myself  away  from  it : 
whether  I  could  always  love  them — I  know  not.  Do 
you  know  me  enough  to  give  me  an  answer  to  these 
doubts  ?     If  so,  write  to  me.     You,  who  take  as  great 
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an  interest  in  ray  happiness  as  myself,  tell  me  whether 
I  should  heed  these  warnings ;  whether  your  experience, 
your  knowledge  of  my  character,  can  reconcile  you  to 
the  idea  of  my  possessing  a  wife  of  so  opposite  a  nature 
— a  young  innocent  girl  ?  When  we  are  unanimous 
on  this  point,  then  only,  and  not  sooner,  will  I  seek  the 
lady's  acquaintance,  and  keep  up  my  friendship  with 
Wieland  on  its  present  footing.  As  yet  it  is  an  easy 
task  for  me  to  restrict  my  acquaintance  with  them 
to  AVieland  himself. 

Charlotte  knows  nothing  of  this  soliloquy  of  my 
reason.  Herr  von  Kalb  arrived  at  Kalbrieth  three 
days  ago,  and  Charlotte  has  gone  to  join  him.  I 
expect  them  both  here  next  week.  Huberts  prospects 
appear  to  me  better  than  I  at  first  thought,  and  I 
share  your  views  on  the  subject,  and  heartily  join 
with  you  in  the  hope  of  our  future  union.  A 
thousand  greetings  to  all.  It  is  scarcely  kind  of 
me  to  ask  you  to  send  me  Huber  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  do  not  understand  the  assignation.  I  expect  it — 
but  not  impatiently. 

Yours, 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  23  November,  1787. 
Let  me  begin  by  a  few  words  on  your  ideas  of  mar- 
riage. You  may  well  fancy  that  they  came  upon  me 
unexpectedly.  Not  that  I  regard  you  as  incapable  of 
domestic  happiness,  such  as  you  conceive  of  it,  by 
the  side  of  Wieland's  daughter.  But  for  the  present 
I  would  not  advise  you  to  take  such  a  step,  which 
might  have  decided  consequences  for  one  or  both  of 
you.  What  you  have  written  to  me  about  the  lady  has 
not  as    yet   convinced   me    that   you   have  stumbled 
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Upon  a  treasure  which  you  ought  not  to  let  shp 
through  your  fingers.  There  are  moments  in  life 
when  we  are  disgusted  with  the  perverse  beings  who 
surround  us.  The  appearance  of  an  innocent  creature 
is  then  a  refreshing  sight.  Our  imagination  next 
leads  us  astray,  and  makes  us  regard  as  beautiful,  that 
of  which  the  merit  consists  in  not  being  like  the  rest. 
If,  however,  you  have  proof  that  the  good  qualities 
are  lasting,  the  question  only  regards  you ;  and 
I  do  not  think  I  can  add  anything  to  your  descrip- 
tion of  yourself. 

I  can  but  make  a  few  conjectures  respecting 
the  cause  of  these  phenomena.  You  have  not  ac- 
customed yourself  to  weigh  enjoyments  by  enjoy- 
ments. At  times  also  you  think  it  possible  to 
unite  things  which  can  never  be  united.  To  this 
may  be  attributed  the  facility  with  which  your  feel- 
ings are  aroused ;  and  a  passing  whim  is  excited  into 
a  passion  by  your  vivid  imagination.  To  struggle 
against  it  often  appears  to  you  puerile  timidity.  You 
are  conscious  of  having  the  power  of  doing  so,  but 
you  put  it  off  until  it  becomes  indispensably  neces- 
sary. Meantime  your  mind  is  actively  employed  in 
endeavouring  to  ennoble  the  object  of  your  passion, 
and  to  attribute  some  high  motives  to  it.  A  few 
years'  experience  will  put  you  more  on  your  guard 
against  your  imagination.  Then  perhaps  some 
amiable  girl  may  win  your  affections ;  but  I  should  not 
advise  you  to  marry  before.  Let  us  first  be  all  to- 
gether, safely  anchored  in  the  same  port,  and  then 
we  shall  rejoice  at  welcoming  as  a  friend  a  wife  worthy 
of  you. 

You  must  not  upbraid  me  for  missing  your  letters. 
You  know  what  expectations  we  both  of  us  conceived 
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from  our  correspondence.  In  the  first  confusion  those 
expectations  could  not  be  realized,  owing  to  many  con- 
flicting circumstances.  But  when  two  or  three  months 
had  elapsed,  I  anxiously  looked  for  a  faithful  reproduc- 
tion of  yourself  in  your  letters.  I  have  also  awaited 
in  vain  for  replies  to  questions  I  have  put  to  you — 
as,  for  example,  what  you  know  about  Goethe's 
political  career?  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  Weimar 
folks  on  the  Countess  Brühl  ?  I  heard  something  the 
other  day,  on  which  you  can  surely  give  me  some 
correct  information,  and  which  is  of  interest  to  us 
both.  It  is  said,  Goethe  will  remain  at  Naples,  and  that 
he  has  resigned  his  office.  He  wished  to  marry  Frau 
von  Stein,  and  demanded  a  title  of  nobility  from  the 
Duke  to  be  enabled  to  do  so.  Her  family,  however, 
opposed  it.  This  is  said  to  have  disgusted  him  with 
his  situation,  and  with  Weimar.  Brühl  told  me  that 
Herder  was  unhappy  from  disappointed  ambition,  and 
that  his  wife  made  herself  ridiculous  by  her  pretensions 
to  nobility. 

Beineke^s  son  appeared  lately  in  '  Hamlet.'  His 
youthful,  yet  marked  features,  were  favourable  to 
the  part.  He  is  very  like  his  mother.  But  his  decla- 
mation is  devoid  of  feeling ;  he  does  not  understand  his 
part,  and  has  only  partially  studied  it.  He  was  ap- 
plauded here.  Instead  of  the  sentence  :  "  I  will  go 
pray  :"*  they  have  substituted  the  words:  "I  shall  do 
my  best."  This  would  not  be  a  bad  joke  in  the 
'Theatrical  Calendar.'  The  scene  where  the  King  prays 
is  omitted  altogether.  Huber  will  not  leave  just  yet. 
Probably  not  before  spring.  Redern  is  at  last  booked 
for    Spain.       He    has    become   a   great    believer    in 

*  Hamlet,  Act  i.  Scene  v. 
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magnetism,  and  has  been  attending  the  experiments  of 
a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Sylvestre,  who  has  been 
staying  here.  I  hope  to  derive  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion from  him  on  this  subject.  Try  and  get  out  of 
Bode  what  he  knows  about  it,  Wieland's  critique  on 
'  Don  Carlos '  is  cleverly  written.  His  critique  on 
Goethe^s  '  Iphigenia  '  does  not  please  me  so  well. 

Farewell  !     Minna  and  Dorchen  greet  you.     I  am 
curious  to  hear  of  Kalb's  arrival  at  Weimar. 

Körner. 

Weimar,  8  December,  1787- 
My  long  silence  must  have  greatly  astonished  you, 
and  I  had  neither  time  nor  foresight  to  warn  you  of  it. 
In  the  interval  between  my  last  letter  and  this  I  have 
not  been  at  Weimar.  Whilst  Frau  von  Kalb  was  staying 
at  Kalbsrieth,  1  received  so  pressing  an  invitation 
from  my  sister  and  the  lady  on  whose  estate  I  was,  to 
go  to  Meiningen,  that  I  was  finally  obliged  to  leave 
Weimar.  You  can  believe  me,  my  best  friend — for  you 
feel  sympathy  with  me  in  this  respect — that  a  man  who 
is  not  made  of  stone  cannot  refuse  everything.  The 
lady  in  question  has  many  claims  on  my  gratitude. 
Since  I  have  been  at  Weimar  she  has  sent  me  at  least 
twenty  letters,  asking  me  to  pay  her  a  visit,  which 
in  some  respects  would  be  of  service  to  her,  as  her 
daughter  is  about  to  be  married,  and  I  was  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  bridegroom ;  for  you  must  know  that  I 
am  thought  somebody  here,  and  that  my  counsel  is 
sought  in  weighty  matters.  Her  last  invitation  con- 
vinced me  that  I  ought  to  go  and  see  her.  I  started  at 
once,  without  writing  to  inform  you  of  my  departure. 
I  was  four  days  on  the  road  there  and  back,  and  twelve 
days  there.      I  was  taken  from  one  country  seat  to 
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another,  so  that  I  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to 
write  or  post  a  letter  to  you ;  not  to  speak  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  collecting  my  thoughts  on  a  journey  in  the 
midst  of  strangers.  I  think  you  will  all  excuse  my 
silence ;  and  my  conscience,  which  is  the  severest  judge, 
does  not  in  fact  reproach  me. 

I  have  visited  the  spot  where  I  led  a  solitary  life  in 
1782  and  1783.  At  that  time  I  had  seen  nothing  of 
the  world ;  I  stood  as  it  were  trembling  on  its  threshold, 
and  gave  full  scope  to  my  imagination.  And  I  now 
returned,  after  an  absence  of  five  years,  with  some  ex- 
perience of  men,  things,  and  myself.  My  former 
dreams  had  vanished  like  smoke.  My  heart  did  not 
beat  the  louder  at  seeing  the  scenes  in  which  I  once  de- 
lighted.    They  were  indifierent  to  me. 

This  proved  to  me  that  a  great  change  had  taken 
place  within  myself.  "V^Tiat  a  host  of  feelings  and 
events  lay  buried  within  that  short  space  of  time ! 
Your  acquaintance — our  friendship — Mannheim,  with 
its  joys  and  sorrows  —  Charlotte — Weimar — a  new 
epoch  in  my  mental  existence  ! 

I  found  some  interesting  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. At  the  village  of  Hochheim,  for  instance,  a 
noble  family  resides,  which  consists  of  ten  persons — 
five  daughters — who  still  adhere  to  the  customs  of  feudal 
times.  All  their  garments  are  home-spun.  Shoes, 
clothes,  silk,  furniture,  all  the  necessaries,  and  even  the 
luxuries  of  life,  are  growm  and  fabricated  on  their  own 
estate,  a  great  many  by  the  hands  of  the  young  ladies 
themselves,  like  the  Princesses  in  the  Bible,  or  in  stories 
of  knight-errantry.  The  greatest  cleanliness  and  order 
are  visible  throughout,  nor  was  even  elegance  wanting. 
Some  of  the  ladies  were  pretty,  and  all  of  them  are 
kind-hearted  and  true  as  the  nature  around  them.  Their 
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father  is  a  good-humoured  squire,  and  an  excellent 
huntsman,  a  hospitable  landlord,  and  a  rare  smoking 
companion.     Tavo  houses  further  is  a  striking  contrast. 

Here  lives  Councillor  von   S ,   whom  you  saw  in 

Dresden,  with  a  wife  and  nine  children,  in  princely 
style.  Instead  of  a  house,  they  have  a  castle ;  a  court, 
instead  of  society ;  a  banquet,  instead  of  a  dinner.  The 
lady  is  an  uninteresting,  conceited  woman,  as  ugly  as 
sin,  with    all  the  polite   manners   of  French    society, 

Herr  von  S is  an  imposing  personage,  with  a  great 

many  brilliant  qualities,  a  good  deal  of  conversation, 
and  a  declared  roue.  He  is  Charlotte's  uncle,  and 
esteems  her  very  much. 

At  Meiningen,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Duke, 
but  was  obliged  to  drop  it,  as  he  is  a  most  uninteresting 
personage.  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  Reinhard,  who  is  still 
the  same  excellent  fellow  he  was.  All  his  thoughts  are 
now  concentrated  on  Italy.  He  took  my  portrait,  which 
is  a  good  resemblance.  We  have  become  better  friends, 
and  he  seems  to  like  me.  He  is  on  very  famihar  terms 
with  the  Duke,  and  treats  him  sans  ceremonie^  without 
domg  which,  indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  live  with 
him.  He  is  now  painting  a  large  landscape  in  oils,  to 
celebrate  the  '  et  ego  in  Arcadia.'  He  has  promised  me 
his  first  sketch  of  it,  also  in  oils. 

I  remained  one  day  at  Rudolstadt,  where  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  very  amiable  family.  A  Frau  von 
Lengeufeld  resides  there,  with  her  married  and  unmarried 
daughters.*  Both,  without  being  pretty,  are  interest- 
ing, and  please  me  exceedingly.  They  are  w^ell  read  in 
the  literature  of  the  day,  and  give  proofs  of  a  highly 
finished  education.     They  are  good  performers  on  the 

*  The  latter  afterwards  became  Schiller's  wife. 
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piano,  and  I  passed  a  very  pleasant  evening  there.  The 
country  about  Kudolstadt  is  very  fine.  I  had  never 
heard  anything  about  it,  and  was  agreeably  surprised. 
The  road  to  the  town  runs  for  six  miles  through  a  fine 
tract  of  country,  and  the  sudden  view  of  the  white  walls 
of  the  castle  on  the  hill  has  a  pleasing  eff"ect. 

On  my  return  to  Weimar,  I  found  Charlotte  and  her 
husband.  He  is  still  the  same  as  ever,  as  far  I  could 
observe  at  our  first  interview.  I  have  only  seen  him 
once.  She  is  in  good  health  and  spirits.  (I  do  not 
know  whether  the  presence  of  her  husband  will  leave 
me  as  I  am.  I  already  feel  a  change  within  me,  which 
may  lead  further.  I  am  now  generally  at  Wieland's. 
Do  not  show  this  passage  to  the  girls.) 

As  regards  Wieland's  daughter,  you  have  attached 
too  much  weight  to  my  words.  It  was  only  a  passing 
thought,  which  I  communicated  to  you.  It  is  possible 
that  a  wife  is  still  in  reserve  for  me,  and  fate  may, 
perhaps,  some  six  years  hence,  lead  me  to  her.  After 
thirty  I  shall  give  up  all  thoughts  of  marriage.  I  have 
already  lost  the  inclination  for  it.  I  speak  after 
mature  consideration.  A  woman  of  superior  qualities 
could  not  make  me  happy,  or  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
myself.  But  we  will  speak  on  this  subject  another 
time. 

The  report  concerning  Goethe  is  not  true.  Tell 
Huber  that  I  will  give  his  '  Secret  Tribunals'  to  Wie- 
land to-morrow,  or  the  day  after.  My  absence  is  my 
excuse  for  not  having  done  so  before.  I  shall  send 
him  my  opinion  of  it  by  next  post. 

Your  reproaches  about  my  letters  are  in  some  degree 
well-founded,  although  I  do  not  feel  myself  quite 
guilty.  Was  my  knowledge  of  myself  correct  here  ? 
Were    not   my   actions    apart   from   my  own   being? 
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And  how  could  I  be  in  letters   what   I   was  not  in 
reality  ?  ^ 

Some  one  interrupts  me.  I  will  return  to  this 
subject  again.  Adieu  !  Greet  all  a  hundred  thousand 
times.     Eternally  yours. 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  9  December,  17S7. 
Your  countryman  pleases  me  exceedingly.  My 
mathematical  studies  are  not  such,  it  is  true,  as  to 
enable  me  to  appreciate  his  talents  as  he  seems  to 
deserve  ;  but  we  agree  on  many  philosophical  points, 
and  the  young  man  pleases  me,  especially  by  his 
modest)^,  and  the  perseverance  and  enthusiasm  he 
displays  in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies.  In  a  word, 
we  mutually  understand  each  other.  His  presence 
gives  me  fresh  energy, — like  a  walk  in  the  open  tields 
after  sitting  at  a,  desk  all  day.  Your  country 
claims  my  esteem  daily  in  a  greater  degree,  and  I 
despise,  in  proportion,  the  high  finish  of  which  we 
Dresden  folks  boast.  It  is  a  sorry  sight  to  see  one 
of  our  self-wise  heads  look  proudly  down  on  the 
unbounded  display  of  great  powers  directed  towards 
some  engrossing  subject,  when  the  curse  of  mediocrity 
follows  him  at  every  step,  when  his  whole  cultivation 
consists  in  the  talent  of  avoidiug  certain  imp^-o- 
prieties — which  in  striving  towards  a  worthy  aim  do 
not  deserve  consideration — yes,  who  looks  down  on 
one  who,  in  spite  of  external  obstacles,  and  in  spite  of 
the  crowd  of  competitors  for  each  scrap  from  the  hands 
of  fortune,  can  screen  himself  from  hunger,  naked- 
ness, and  shame.  All  that  we  have  gained,  is  a 
refinement  of  selfishness — a  gaudy  dress  to  conceal 
petty  passions.    We  look  upon  every  one  as  having  the 

I  3 
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same  ends  in  view  as  ourselves,  and  if  he  does  not 
obtain  them,  we  attribute  it  to  want  of  capacity.  That 
he  should  despise  them,  and  strive  for  nobler  ends, 
never  occurs  to  us  ;  or  we  look  upon  it  as  an  aberration 
of  reason — a  mental  malady. 

PfafF  tells  us  you  are  in  Meiningen,  and  this  explains 
your  long  silence.  But  you  can  fancy  that  we  are 
anxious  to  hear  from  you.  Neumann  is  hard  at  work 
on  a  new  Opera.  The  text  is  by  Caramontani,  or 
Filistri,  as  he  called  himself  here,  when  he  acted  the 
Improvisatore.  He  is  the  same  person  whom  we  met 
at  Seidelmanns.  He  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
treating  the  story  of  Medea  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  love  aflfair  in  Colchis,  and  the  conquest  of  the 
Golden -Fleece,  form  the  ground-work  of  the  whole; 
and  he  weaves  into  it  the  tragical  history  at  Corinth, 
in  the  shape  of  a  magic  vision  conjured  up  by  a  sibyl, 
Avho  endeavours  to  deter  Medea  from  her  love.  The 
whole  is  to  be  represented  in  a  ballet,  interspersed 
with  chorusses.  Medea  braves  her  fate,  and  marries 
Jason,  and  the  King  is  appeased  because  the  Argonauts 
suppress  a  tumult  of  the  people  after  the  Fleece 
is  won,  &c.  Neumann  has  a  good  deal  of  work  on 
his  hands  in  this  opera,  and  cannot  yet  say  whether 
it  will  be  ready  for  representation  at  this  yearns  Carni- 
val at  Berlin ;  he  will  decide  this  point  by  New- Yearns 
Day.  If  the  opera  be  given,  I  have  half  a  mind  to 
spend  the  Carnival  at  Berlin.  Tliis  opera  must  be 
a  wonderful  spectacle.  If  Huberts  departure  takes  place 
about  the  same  time,  the  change  would  be  good  for 
Dorchen.  What  do  you  say  to  the  idea — and  have  you 
no  inclination  to  join  us  ? 

Körner. 
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Weimar,  10  December,  1787. 

The  few  leisure  moments  I  can  steal  from  heavy 
foHos,  and  dusty  authors,  are  chiefly  devoted  to  you, 
my  dear  friends,  for  my  occupations  here  afforded 
me  an  additional  pleasure  from  my  connection  with 
you.  There  is  no  spot  in  the  world  where  I  am  so 
much  at  home  as  near  you ;  you  are  dearer  to  me  than 
the  members  of  my  own  family,  and  no  fate  can  ever 
separate  us.  I  brood  over  our  friendship  with  pleasure, 
and  draw  bright  pictures  of  what  we  are  to  each  other. 
The  stream  of  my  life  flows  on  now  steadily,  but 
rapidly,  I  get  up  earlier  than  ever,  and  I  work 
twelve  hours  every  day,  sometimes  more.  I  have  less 
time  than  friends,  and  this  has  a  peculiar  charm. 
Towards  evening,  generally  at  six  o^  clock,  I  feel  the 
want  of  amusement ;  I  then  go  either  to  Charlotte^s  or 
to  Wieland's,  or  to  my  acquaintances  of  the  second 
class — the  club  or  the  theatre.  I  don't  see  Char- 
lotte now  more  than  three  or  four  times  a  week,  for  I 
do  not  stir  out  during  the  day,  and  must  not  neglect 
my  other  friends  altogether.  The  Kalbs  also  are  often 
out,  either  at  Court,  or  elsewhere.  I  hear  that  she  has 
written  to  you. 

I  am  anxiously  looking  out  for  Huber's  arrival.  I 
shall  insert  his  manuscript  in  the  '  Thalia,'  but  he 
must  allow  me  to  prune  it  a  little,  to  throw  more 
light  into  the  forest. 

My  '  Revolution  in  the  Netherlands'  promises  well, 
and  may  have  some  success.  A  portion  of  it  will 
appear  in  the  January  Number  of  the  '  Mercury/  and 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  it.  All  here  congratulate 
me  upon  having  taken  up  history,  and  I  fear  I  shall  be 
fool  enough  to  believe  them,  at  last.     One  things  how- 
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ever,  is  certain  :  it  has  great  attractions  for  me,  and  the 
idea  of  something  soUd  (that  is  to  say,  something 
deemed  so  without  detriment  to  reason)  encoui-ages  me. 
The  malediction  that  Pubhc  Opinion  has  decreed  on 
those  dissipations  of  the  mind,  called  Poetry,  always 
hovered  over  my  head. 

Your  opinion  of  my  countryman  gave  me  great 
pleasure,  and  what  you  said  on  the  subject  contained 
much  truth  and  judgment.  I  shall  one  day  show 
some  of  your  letters  to  Wieland.  I  have  not  seen 
Herder  for  some  time ;  but  he  will  not  take  offence  at 
it.  I  spend  this  evening  at  Bodens ;  perhaps  I  may 
hear  something  there  that  will  interest  you. 

As  you  have  mentioned  the  Opera,  '  Medea,^  to  me, 
I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  promised  Wieland  to  make 
something  out  of  '  Oberon,'  and  I  think  it  well-suited 
for  music.  A  composer  of  the  name  of  Kranz  is 
shortly  expected  here,  who  is  much  thought  of.  I 
shall  probably  put  it  into  his  hands.  I  have  heard  a 
beautiful  air  from  '  Nina'  :  "  Mon  bien-aime  ne  revient 
pas."  I  will  send  it  to  you,  if  you  have  not  got  it. 
The  article  about  me  in  the  '  Journal  de  Paris'  I  have, 
I  think,  already  mentioned  to  you.  My  'Freude,' 
{'  Ode  to  Joy')  has  also  been  set  to  music  by  Schubart; 
I  can  send  you  a  copy  of  it.  I  shall  forward  you  soon 
a  small  bundle  of  Weimar  delicacies. 

I  have  read  a  large  portion  of  Wieland's  translation 
of  '  Lucian,'  and  can  tell  yon  that  it  is  done  in  a 
masterly  manner.  I  was  not  aware  that  there  was  so 
much  glorious  truth  in  '  Lucian.'  A  truer  and  more 
striking  picture  of  Paris  as  it  now  is,  and  of  other 
great  cities,  could  not  be  drawTi  than  that  depicted  by 
Lucian,  without  his  intending  it.  C'est  tout  comme 
chez  nous.     The  whole  is  written  in  the  simple  style 
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of  a   Socrates,   and   with   biting   satire.     Greece    and 
Rome  are  brought  vividly  before  the  reader. 

It  is  said  here,  that  the  Duchess  Dowager  leaves 
next  summer  for  Italy.  Poor  Weimar !  Goethe^s 
return  is  uncertain,  and  his  retirement  from  public 
life  regarded  as  decided  by  many.  Whilst  he  is  paint- 
ing in  Italy,  Voigt  and  Schmidt  are  obliged  to  labour 
like  beasts  of  burthen,  doing  his  work  as  well  as  their 
own.  He  is  doing  nothing  in  Italy,  and  receives  a 
salary  of  1,800  dollars,  while  they  only  get  half  the 
amount,  and  do  double  the  work. 

Since  the  Duke  has  been  in  Holland  no  one  here 
has  heard  from  him,  not  even  the  Duchess.  No  one 
knows  even  where  he  is.  Should  you  hear  of  him, 
put  him  in  the  list  of  things  found.  As  regards  your 
journey  to  Berlin,  we  will  talk  about  it.  I  am  now 
gleb(S  adstrictus,  and  any  thought  beyond  the  gates  is 
prohibited  to  me.  You  desire  to  know  what  is  said 
of  the  Countess  Brühl  here.  Nothing  very  flattering. 
Many  regard  her  as  a  silly  admirer  of  Madame  Recke. 
Wieland  does  not  think  much  of  her.  But  all  ac- 
knowledge that  she  is  clever.  It  is  not  true  that 
Herder's  wife  piques  herself  upon  her  nobility  :  she  is 
of  the  middle  classes,  but  owing  to  her  acquaintances 
being  almost  exclusively  amongst  the  nobility,  she 
gives  offence  to  many.  The  want,  however,  of  a  good 
middle-class  society  is  a  sufficient  excuse. 

Farewell !  Greet  all  heartily  !  I  shall  write  to  you 
soon  again. 

Yours, 

Schiller. 
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Dresden,  24  December,  1787. 

The  very  look  of  your  last  letter  gave  me  pleasure. 
It  is  easy  to  tell  from  the  look  of  a  letter  before  breaking 
the  seal,  whether  it  is  written  from  the  heart  or  from 
a  sense  of  duty.  And  I  was  right.  Only  send  me  letters 
like  the  last,  and  you  shall  hear  no  more  complaints 
from  me.  I  am  well  aware,  that  a  man  is  not  always 
in  the  humour  to  keep  up  such  a  correspondence,  but 
1  beg  of  you  only  to  write  to  me  when  the  spirit  moves 
you.  You  can  inform  us  in  a  few  lines  of  any  im- 
portant event  which  may  happen  to  yourself.  This 
is  all  that  we  ask  of  you.  A  letter  like  the  last  keeps 
up  my  spirits  for  a  long  time,  and  encourages  me  to 
unbosom  my  thoughts  to  you  on  many  subjects.  But 
without  such  encouragement,  I  must  avow  that  I  am 
too  proud  to  force  myself  upon  you.  The  account  of 
your  journey  gave  us  great  pleasure,  and  we  are  glad 
that  you  had  a  pleasant  time  of  it.  But  we  should 
have  liked  to  have  heard  something  about  your  sister 
and  Reinwald.  That  Wieland's  daughter  was  only  a 
passing  thought,  scarcely  agrees  with  your  glowing 
description  of  her.  But  so  much  the  better.  One 
day  you  will  smile  at  reading  your  own  letter. 

Your  almost  exclusive  attachment  to  Wieland  arouses 
fears  within  me  now  and  then,  and  I  look  forward  to 
a  satisfactory  reply  from  you  to  dissipate  them.  The 
question  is,  whether  Wieland  is  anything  more  than  a 
clever  juggler,  or  a  highly  finished  man  of  the  world. 
If  he  is  only  such,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  you  estimate 
his  taste  in  matters  of  form  and  judgment  too  highly ; 
that  he  may  succeed  in  drawing  you  down  to  his  own 
level,  not  being  able  to  rise  to  yours ;  so  that  he  might 
finally  succeed  in  bending  you  under  the  yoke  of  a 
timid  conventional  criticism,  and  make  you  curse  youi* 
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noblest  aims  !  I  have  not  found  grandeur  in  any  one 
of  Wieland^s  works,  and  I  should  be  veiy  much  asto- 
nished if  he  truly  appreciated  grandeur  in  others. 

Have  you  sounded  him  as  to  whether  his  admiration 
is  of  your  ideas,  or  of  the  form  in  which  they  are 
expressed  ?  I  allow,  that  you  will  be  a  gainer  by  his 
more  refined  taste,  which  may  point  out  certain  defects  in 
expression  and  style;  but  this  may  be  overdrawn  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  grandeur  appear  a  caricature,  and 
every  idea  reprehensible  that  is  not  capable  of  being 
clothed  in  a  diminutive  neatness  of  expression.  A  too 
close  adhesion  to  the  rules  of  art  may  often  be  detrimen- 
tal to  enthusiasm.  A  Correggio  must  not  aspire  to  be  a 
Raffaelle.  If  the  fonner  commands  the  admiration  of 
the  artist  for  his  masterly  finish,  the  latter  will  never 
want  admirers  amongst  the  more  noble  minds  of  every 
age.  I  must  again  recommend  you  not  to  neglect 
Herder's  acquaintance.  He  has  given  proofs  of  an 
aspiring  creative  genius.  You  would  mutually  improve 
each  other.  According  to  my  idea  of  Herder,  he  is  a 
fitter  companion  for  you  than  Wieland ;  and  though 
you  may  not  agree  on  some  points,  that  very  disagree- 
ment will  precipitate  the  discovery,  that  on  many  others 
you  closely  resemble  each  other. 

I  am  very  curious  to  see  your  '  Netherlands.^  Could 
you  not  forward  me  the  manuscript  ?  I  would  send  it 
back  to  you  by  return  of  post. 

I  do  not  relish  the  idea  of  your  turning  '  Oberou ' 
into  an  opera.  Why  not  choose  your  own  materials  ? 
I  am  of  opinion  that  you  would  succeed  better  in 
arranging  and  carrying  out  your  own  ideas,  than  in 
working  out  certain  portions  to  suit  the  composer. 
You  should  also  apply  to  a  first-rate  composer.     Neu- 
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mann  would  be  glad  to  work  with  you.     Why  take  a 
beginner  ? 

Have  you  heard  that  the  Emperor  has  issued  orders 
for  your  '  Fiesco '  to  be  given  with  great  splendour, 
and  that  he  himself  has  arranged  it  for  the  stage  ? 

Is  not  this  a  favourable  moment  to  take  some  steps 
about  '  Don  Carlos '  in  Vienna  ?  I  have  not  had  a 
line  from  Koch.  Neumann  has  received  a  letter  from 
the  King,  giving  him  more  time,  as  the  opera  is  not  to 
be  played  before  the  16th  of  October.  Thus  our 
journey  is  at  an  end ;  at  least,  for  the  moment.  Send 
me,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  air  from  '  Nina,'  Schu- 
bart^s  music  to  your  ode  to  '  Joy,^  and  whatever  else 
you  have  scraped  together  for  me.  Huber's  play  does 
not  seem  to  have  pleased  either  you  or  Wieland.  I 
want  your  real  opinion  of  it.  I  think  Huber  is  likely 
to  leave  us  in  February. 

Your  countryman  is  still  here,  and  has  intro- 
duced us  to  another  Suabian,  Weidemann,  who 
belongs  to  the  Mineralogical  Institution  at  Freiberg. 
He  seems  a  modest,  well-educated  young  man,  but 
has  not  the  energy  of  PfaiF.  Both  of  them  speak  in 
such  warm  terms  of  the  University  of  Stuttgart, 
and  Pfaff  speaks  so  highly  of  the  Duke,  that  I  begin 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  latter,  which  I  should 
never  have  supposed  possible.  Redern  leaves  this  place 
in  a  few  weeks.  He  has  a  taste  for  magnetism,  and 
intends  collecting  information  on  the  subject  duriug  his 
travels.  I  am  curious  to  see  whether  he  will  learn 
anything  interesting  on  the  subject.  I  have  given  him 
all  the  latitude  I  could  in  this  respect. 

Farewell !  All  greet  you.  Kemember  me  to  Char- 
lotte. 

Körner. 
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[The  Editors  cannot  deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of 
lajdng  before  the  reader,  at  the  end  of  this  yearns 
correspondence,  the  following  passage  from  Charlotte, 
von  Kalbes  posthumous  papers,  in  which  she  records 
the  impression  Schiller  made  upon  her  on  his  first 
visit  to  her  at  Mannheim.] 

"  Frau  von  Wolzogen  and  Frau  Reinwald,  Schiller's 
sister,  had  given  him  letters  for  me,  which  he  brought 
to  me  himself.  In  the  full  vigour  of  life,  his  counte- 
nance denotes  health  and  youthful  courage  ;  his  step 
is  noble,  and  deep  feeling  and  thought  are  evident  in 
his  bearing.  He  eagerly  listened  to  many  things  I 
said  to  him,  and  showed  with  what  pleasure  he  re- 
ceived new  impressions.  He  had  been  some  hours 
in  my  company,  when  he  took  up  his  hat  and  said,  '  I 
must  hasten  to  the  theatre.'  I  was  afteinvards  told, 
that  his  play  of  '  Cabale  und  Liebe '  was  given  that 
evening,  and  he  requested  the  actors  to  suppress  the 
name  of  Kalb.  He  shortly  returned.  He  entered  the 
room  with  a  beaming  countenance ;  he  gave  no  proofs 
of  shyness ;  the  charm  of  sympathy  blended  our  con- 
versation, and  thought  was  answered  by  thought, 
flowing  easily  from  the  mind.  His  was  truly  the 
language  of  a  prophet.  In  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, the  tones  of  his  voice  modulated  from  the 
greatest  vehemence  almost  to  feminine  softness,  and 
his  eye  was  sufl"used  with  the  impulse  of  noble 
desires.  WTiat  we  have  lost  is  passed ;  but  it  were 
well  if  that  joyous,  yet  placid  tone  of  mind,  were  always 
possible  V 
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Schiller's  occupations  at  Weimar — History — Its  advantages 
and  disadvantages  discussed — Robertson — Schiller  resolves 
to  marry — Domestic  felicity — State  of  his  mind — Poetry 
applied  to  History — Diderot — The  '  Revolution  of  the  Nether- 
lands'— Körner  endeavours  to  dissuade  Schiller  from  histori- 
cal writings — His  admiration  of  Schiller — Huber  at  Weimar 
— Schiller's  pecuniary  circumstances — Birth  of  Emma  Kör- 
ner— Indirect  proposals  of  marriage  to  Schiller — Goethe's 
'  Egmont' — Gleim — Herder's  views  on  Magnetism — Volk- 
stadt — The  '  Misanthrope' — An  original— SchiUer's  first 
interview  with  Goethe — Schiller's  description  of  Goethe — 
Angelika  Kaufmann — 'The  Mercury' — Körner's  opinion  of 
Schiller's  '  Revolution  of  the  Netherlands' — Moritz — Schiller 
expects  a  Professorship  at  Jena — '  Die  Künstler' — Gibbon — 
Körner's  literary  contributions  to  the  '  Thalia.' 

Weimar,  7  January,  1788. 
Although  I  never  felt  the  want  of  a  friend  so  forcibly 
as  at  the  present  moment,  I  am  not,  however,  yet  able 
to  give  you  a  just  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  my 
feelings.  I  hold  but  little  communion  with  myself, 
as  the  work  I  have  in  hand  gives  me  little  time  for 
anything  else,  and  I  am  not  sufficiently  master  of  my 
own  thoughts  to  form  a  correct  notion  of  them.  Do 
my  letters  to  you  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  present 
state  of  my  mind  ?     I  scarcely  think  so. 
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You  have  written  to  Charlotte :  from  a  few  words 
which  escaped  from  her  husband  to  me  on  the  subject, 
I  perceive  that  my  intimacy  with  Wieland  is  a  source 
of  anxiety  to  you.  You  fancy  from  the  tone  of  my 
letters  that  I  am  falling  oiF;  but  you  atti'ibute  it  to 
wrong  causes.  My  spirit  is  weary  from  the  continual 
play  of  my  feelings,  and  not  from  any  other  cause. 
Wieland  is  too  inconsistent,  of  too  little  firmness,  ever 
to  impress  his  own  views  and  persuasions  upon  me, 
nor  could  I  ever  adopt  the  form  of  his  ideas,  as 
Gospel. 

In  the  drama  he  is  very  backward;  and  you  are 
right  in  one  respect :  it  were,  perhaps,  better  that  I 
should  measure  my  powers  with  a  less  cultivated  taste, 
as  the  superiority  of  another  discourages  me,  whilst 
I  pay  no  regard  to  that  in  which  they  may  be  my 
inferiors. 

My  present  labours,  perhaps,  also  contribute  to 
my  present  languor.  I  am  wrestling  with  a  subject 
which  is  new  to  me,  and  often  does  not  repay  my 
studies,  and  to  which  I  endeavour  to  give  life  and 
beauty,  without  feeling  the  necessary  inspiration  for 
the  work.  The  object  I  had  in  view  in  commencing 
this  work,  sustains  me,  and  forbids  me  to  stoj)  half- 
way. 

The  poor  opinion  you  have  of  history  does  not  seem 
reasonable  to  me.  It  is  true  that  it  is  arbitrary,*  full 
of  gaps,  and  at  times  does  not  repay  the  labour ;  but 
the  first  quality  is  of  a  nature  to  excite  a  philosophical 
mind  to  convert  it  into  something ;  its  unfruitful  state 
encourages  a  creative  mind  to  till  the  barren  soil,  to 
make  it  productive,  and  to  give  nerve  and  muscle  to 

*  Willkührlich — arbitrary,  exposed  to  the  risk  of  various 
appreciations. 
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the  skeleton.  Do  not  suppose  that  it  is  easier  to  work 
out  a  subject  of  one's  own  choice,  than  one  where  certain 
rules  are  prescribed  beforehand.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  aware  from  my  own  experience,  that  the  most  un- 
bounded freedom  in  the  choice  of  a  subject  complicates 
and  renders  that  choice  more  difficult ;  that  the 
inventions  of  our  imagination  have  never  the  weight 
and  credit  with  us  to  provide  us  with  a  solid  founda- 
tion-stone, as  is  the  case  with  facts;  which  a  higher 
hand  has,  as  it  were,  furnished  for  us,  and  which 
cannot  lead  our  imagination  astray.  In  both  cases, 
the  philosophical  necessity  is  equal.  If  an  historical 
statement,  though  founded  on  credible  data,  is  a 
physical  impossibility,  and  never  can  have  taken  place 
— that  is  to  say,  if  reason  cannot  connect  the  threads 
of  its  existence — it  is  an  invention  :  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  is  stated  that  such  or  such  a  tragedy  cannot 
have  occurred,  and  there  are  proofs  to  the  contrary,  it 
is  a  perversion. 

On  the  advantages  of  both  species  of  occupation 
for  the  mind  there  can  be  no  question.  One-half  of 
the  value  which  I  can  give  to  historical  investigations 
will  procure  me  more  respect  in  the  so-called  learned 
and  social  circles,  than  any  exertions  of  my  mind  on 
the  frivolous  composition  of  a  tragedy.  Do  not  suppose 
that  I  am  jesting,  or  endeavouring  to  pass  upon  you 
the  sentiments  of  another.  Is  not  the  Substantial  the 
balance  in  which  merit  is  weighed  ?  Does  not  the  In- 
structive, or  what  is  esteemed  as  such,  rank  higher 
than  that  which  is  only  beautiful,  or  merely  excites  our 
admiration  ?  This  is  the  judgment  of  the  mass, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  wise.  A  great  poet  is  ad- 
mired, and  a  Robertson  is  honoured ;  and  if  Robertson 
had  written  in  a  poetical   vein,  he  would  have  been 
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honoured  and  admired.  Wlio  says  that  I  may  not 
hereafter  aspire  so  high  ;  or  to  express  myself  better — 
make  people  imagine  that  I  deserve  it  ? 

My  reward  for  three  years'  labour  on  '  Don  Carlos ' 
is  disgust.  My  '  History  of  the  Netherlands/  which 
has  occupied  me  for  five  or  six  months  at  most,  will 
perhaps  make  my  reputation.  Be  frank,  my  friend, 
and  tell  me  if  you  would  not  feel  more  grateful  towards 
the  man  who  had  succeeded  in  making  that  attractive 
and  interesting,  which  you  must  learn,  than  towards 
him  w^ho  presented  you  with  something,  no  matter  how 
beautiful,  which  you  could  very  well  dispense  with. 
I  myself,  who  am  obliged  to  pore  over  dry  and  tedious 
volumes  on  the  history  of  the  Netherlands, — what 
would  I  not  give  to  find  the  Histoiy  of  the  Nether- 
lands written  in  a  manner  in  which  I  shall,  perhaps, 
succeed  in  laying  it  before  the  public  ?  On  the  high-road 
upon  which  we  are  obliged  to  travel,  we  feel  thankful 
for  a  rustic  bench  Avhich  some  kind  fellow-creature  has 
placed  for  the  weary  wanderer,  and  enjoy  the  friendly 
shade  of  an  avenue  much  more  than  if  we  found  it 
in  pleasure-grounds  which  it  was  not  necessary  for  us 
to  enter.  If  the  study  of  histoiy  is  necessary,  that 
man  has  not  laboured  in  vain  who  has  turned  a  diy 
study  into  a  pleasant  one,  and  has  sown  enjoyments 
where  there  was  before  only  labour.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  given  you  a  clear  idea  of  what  I  mean  ; 
but  I  feel  that  I  leave  the  subject  with  the  fuU  convic- 
tion that  I  am  right. 

But  to  turn  to  the  other  topics.  By  laying  so  much 
stress  on  substantial  advantages  you  may  perhaps  be 
induced  to  suppose  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  save 
money   that  I  may  settle  in  life.     But  this  is  not  the 
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case;  and  yet  I  wish  to  have  my  fate  in  my  own 
hands  within  a  twelvemonth.  Since  last  September 
this  idea  has  never  left  me ;  and  all  that  I  have 
written  to  you  hitherto  is  in  connection  with  this. 
Perhaps  (and  that  is  my  great  aim)  I  may  never 
stand  in  need  of  such  a  resource ;  but  it  must  be 
ready  in  case  I  should  want  it.  Probably  I  shall  be 
offered  a  professorship  at  Jena  sooner  or  later,  but  I 
shall  reply  to  the  unfavourable  conditions  that  will 
be  stipulated  for  in  sach  a  manner  as  neither  to 
refuse  nor  to  accept  the  offer.  I  shall  put  it  off  for 
a  few  years,  till  I  see  whether  the  '  Mercury '  will 
suffice  for  me. 

But  I  must  have  enough  to  marry — for  marry  I  must. 
If  you  could  but  read  my  soul  as  I  can,  you  would  agree 
with  me  at  once.  All  my  impulses  towards  life  and  ac- 
tivity, save  one,  are  dead ;  this  one  is  yet  untouched. 
I  live  a  miserable  life — miserable,  owdng  to  the  inward 
state  of  my  being.  I  must  have  some  one  near  me  who 
is  mine ;  whom  I  can  and  must  make  happy ;  in  whom 
I  shall  live  again.  You  have  no  idea  how  my  mind  is 
fatigued,  how  heavy  my  head  is ;  and  this  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  my  worldly  circumstances — for  in  that  re- 
spect I  am  well  off  here — but  to  the  continued  play 
of  my  mental  faculties.  If  I  do  not  weave  Hope 
into  my  existence,  Hope  will  forsake  me ;  if  I  do 
not  succeed  in  winding  up  again  the  machinery  of 
my  feelings  which  has  run  down,  it  is  all  up  with  me. 
A  philosophical  hypochondriacism  is  gnawing  at  my 
mind,  and  all  its  blossoms  are  fading.  Do  not  suppose 
that  I  am  writing  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 
This  was  my  state  when  I  was  väih.  you,  though  I  my- 
self was  not  then  aware  of  it ;  this  has  been  my  state 
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ever  since  I  have  been  here ;  Charlotte  has  remarked  it 
for  a  long  time.  It  enervates  my  whole  being,  and 
I  fear  for  the  powers  of  my  mind. 

I  want  a  set  standard  of  comfort^  that  I  may  be  able 
thereby  to  appreciate  other  pleasures.  Friendship, 
the  Arts,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  True,  will  all  have 
more  effect  upon  me,  when  an  uninterrupted  course 
of  domestic  bliss  shall  have  prepared  me  for  them  : 
thrown  warmth  into  my  frozen  being.  I  have  wan- 
dered hitherto  like  an  isolated  stranger  in  nature, 
and  have  possessed  nothing  of  my  own.  All  the  beings 
for  whom  I  felt  attachment,  possessed  something  that 
was  dearer  to  them  than  I  am,  and  that  suffices  not  for 
my  heart.  I  yearn  for  a  home,  and  all  my  hopes 
are  now  concentrated  towards  that  end. 

You  must  not  think  that  I  have  already  made  a  selec- 
tion. What  I  \\Tote  to  you  about  Wieland^s  daughter 
was,  I  told  you,  but  a  passing  thought.  I  think  that 
my  choice  will  be  a  good  one ;  but  I  must  choose  for 
myself,  and  not  let  any  one  do  so  for  me.  In  this 
case,  I  form  an  exception  to  many  men,  and  none  of 
my  friends  will  find  it  necessary  to  reproach  me  for 
having  chosen  wrongly.  As  yet,  however,  I  am  still 
free,  and  all  womankind  is  open  to  me ;  but  I  should 
like  to  be  settled.  Write  to  me  soon,  best  friend,  and 
at  length.  I  must  leave  off,  though  I  have  many 
other  things  to  say  to  you.  But  I  must  repeat  to  you 
once  more — do  not  suppose  that  my  affections  are  in 
the  slightest  degree  engaged,  but  that  I  am  determined 
they  shall  be  shortly. 

The  dear  girls  and  Huber  I  greet  from  my  heart. 
If  I  can  make  up  my  mind  to  do  it,  I  shall  write  to 
your  wife  and  to  Dorchen  about  the  present  state  of  my 
feelings.     As  yet,  however,  I  only  wish  to  have  your 
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and  Huber's  opinion  on  the  subject ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
opinion  of  men.  Adieu  !  Charlotte  sends  you  many 
thanks  for  your  letter.  She  will  answer  it  on  the  first 
fine  evening  she  has  to  herself,  which  is,  however,  a 
rare  occurrence. 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  13  January,  1788. 
A  few  words  to  begin  with,  on  your  ideas  of  literary 
activity,  which,  to  my  astonishment,  are  mighty  prosaic. 
If  this  is  a  result  of  Weimar  cultivation,  I  can^t  say  that 
it  has  done  you  a  kind  turn.     I  easily  understand  that 
petty  poets  abound  there  in  shoals,   and  that  the  good 
folks  there  think  it  well  and  wise  to  preach  steadiness, 
utility,  an  assured  income,  &c. ;  and  that  by  degrees 
persons    get     so    used    to    them,     as   to    look    upon 
them  as  samples  of  reason,  and  to  regard  those  who 
differ  from  them  as  young,  silly,  or  romantic.     Added 
to  this,  perhaps  men  of  undoubted  talent,  from  pusil- 
lanimity, or  affected  modesty,  speak  ill  of  their  own 
poetical  productions ;  call  them  the  offspring  of  their 
idle  hours,   and   make  them    subordinate   to   some — 
Heaven  knows  what ! — more  useful  occupation.      But 
that  such  pitiful  arguments   should  have  an  influence 
upon  you,  I  cannot  understand.     One  step  more,  and 
I  shall  find  you  bewailing  the  fact,  that  you  are  living 
to  pamper  the  leisure  hours  of  other  men,  and  you  will 
not  dare  to   look  a  biscuit-baker  in  the  face.      Are 
there  no  traces  left  of  those  ideas  on  the  calling,  the 
vocation  of  a  poet,  on  which  we  once  agreed  ?     Will 
you  allow  yourself  to  be  made  a  cat's-paw  in  the  hands 
of  other  men,  when  your  mission  is  to  soar  above  others? 
Did    Voltaire's   greatest   merit    consist    in    satisfying 
the  curiosity  of  some  idlers  (he  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
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have  satisfied  the  historian)  'concernmg  Louis  XIV. 
and  Charles  XII.  by  a  pleasing  narrative ;  and  can 
the  dignity  of  his  literary  pursuits,  his  iufluence  in 
ennobling  the  first  men  of  his  age,  inspire  you  no. 
more  ?  Do  you  doubt  of  the  effect  of  your  productions, 
because  they  do  not  speak  loud  enough  to  overpower 
the  cold-blooded  judgment  of  the  men  in  the  midst  of 
whom  you  live  ?  Do  you  look  for  enthusiasm  where 
an  academical  spirit  predominates — where  every  proof 
of  genius  is  regarded  as  an  encroachment  on  the  mono- 
poly of  talent  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  attack  your  historical 
labours,  but  the  timid  method  of  treating  it — the 
petty  considerations  you  appear  to  have  adopted.  I  do 
not  deny  that  history  may  find  occupation  for  a  superior 
mind,  but  it  must  raise  the  subject  to  itself,  and  not 
lower  itself  to  it.  It  must  pourtray  the  chain  of  events 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  itself.  That  microscopic 
investigations  are  requisite  for  such  a  conception,  I  will 
allow ;  but  a  line  is  to  be  drawn,  so  that  the  harmony 
of  the  whole  be  not  maiTed  by  the  minuteness  of  the 
details ;  and  this  is  what  I  fear  is  your  work.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  miscalculate  the  value  of  a  discoveiy 
which  is  the  result  of  much  labour  ;  and  it  would  truly 
vex  me  to  find  that  you  had  sacrificed  the  higher  qua- 
Hties  you  can  impart  to  your  work  to  one  of  lesser 
importance. 

As  regards  your  projects  of  domestic  happiness, 
everj'thing  depends  on  the  view  you  take  of  them,  as  an 
author  and  as  a  man.  The  comparison  between  these 
two  must  be  made  by  yourself :  you  can  form  the  best 
idea  of  your  o^vn  powers,  and  of  your  hopes  for  the 
success  of  your  labours.  Of  one  thing  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  in  the  search  after  domestic  happiness  you 
will  have  to  sacrifice  no  small  poilion  of  the  advantages 
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of  your  literary  existence.  Examine  yourself  well, 
whether  you  will  not  regret  this  sacrifice  when  it  is  too 
late.  It  is  indispensably  necessary,  that  you  should  be 
placed  above  all  pecuniary  want,  and  be  able  to  provide 
for  all  you  stand  in  need  of.  Your  perfection  as  an 
artist*  depends  greatly  on  this.  The  *  Mercury,'  some 
dramatic  works,  and  critiques  in  the  'Literary  Gazette,' 
are  all  means  to  this  end,  which  would  not  sap  your 
strength  nor  overload  your  mind.  But  something 
more  is  requisite  for  the  support  of  a  family.  If  you 
should  select  a  girl  with  money,  you  must  not  forget  to 
calculate  whether  the  pecuniary  advantage  can  com- 
pensate you  for  any  loss  of  domestic  happiness.  What 
I  think  of  your  matrimonial  plans,  I  explained  to  you 
fully  when  I  wrote  to  you  concerning  Wieland's  daugh- 
ter, and  I  must  refer  you  to  that  letter.  The  despond- 
ing tone  of  your  letter  grieved  me.  You  must  ^Testle 
with  it  manfully,  and  when  you  have  discovered  the 
cause,  it  will  vanish.  We  all  wish  you  good  spirits 
and  confidence  in  yourself.  There  are  many  who  love 
you  more  than  you  are  perhaps  aware  of.  You  overlook 
perhaps  their  professions  of  friendship,  or  do  not  place 
yourself  in  their  position. 

Körner. 

Weimar,  18th  January,  1788. 

I  cannot  answer  your  letter  to-day,  as  I  have  only 
this  moment  received  it,  and  the  post  leaves  in  half  an 
hour ;  but  I  will  send  you  my  first  impressions  after 
reading  it. 

There  is  perhaps  some  truth  in  your  reproach,  that  I 

*  The  word  artist  is  employed  in  a  general  sense  both  by 
Schiller  and  Körner. 
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am  become  more  prosaic ;  but  perhaps  not  so  much 
as  you  suppose.  By  entering  too  much  into  details,  I 
probably  gave  you  a  confused  notion  of  my  ideas.  I 
give  them  shorter  now,  and  perhaps  more  clearly. 

1st.  My  livelihood  depends  upon  my  pen,  and  I 
must  therefore  have  an  eye  to  the  results  of  my  labour 
in  that  respect. 

2nd.  I  can  only  write  poetry  when  the  spirit  moves 
me.  If  I  force  myself,  it  is  a  failure.  Of  this  you  are 
aware.  As  I  am  not  always  in  a  poetical  vein,  I  cannot 
take  that  as  the  guide  for  my  wants. 

3rd.  You  will  not  regard  it  as  a  proof  of  proud 
humility  when  I  tell  you  that  my  powers  may  become 
exhausted.  My  knowledge  is  not  great.  What  I  am 
is  attributable  to  an  unnatural  expansion  of  my  powers. 
I  work  daily  with  greater  difficulty,  because  I  vrrite  so 
nmch.  What  I  produce  is  not  in  proportion  to  what 
I  feel.     I  run  the  danger  of  writing  myself  out. 

4th.  I  have  not  time  for  both  reading  and  writing. 
I  must,  therefore,  turn  my  thoughts  to  learning,  and  lay 
in  a  stock  of  knowledge. 

5th.  There  are  labours  where  knowledge  does  one 
half  the  work,  and  thought  the  other.  To  write  a  play 
I  do  not  want  a  book  ;  but  my  mind  and  time  must  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  it.  For  an  historical  work,  books 
save  one  half  the  labour.  The  time  spent  on  each  is 
about  the  same.  But  when  my  historical  work  is 
finished,  my  ideas  have  been  enlarged.  I  have  received 
new  ones.  AMien  my  play  is  finished,  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  rather  the  loser. 

6th.  A  man  of  talent  can  throw  gi'andeur  into  any 
subject.  If  I  am  one,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so  in  my 
historical  writings. 

7th.     As  the  world  sets  the  highest  value  on  what  is 
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useful,  I  select  a  subject  which  the  world  regards  as 
such.  It  will  not  have  any  influence  on  my  powers, — 
profit  shall  therefore  decide  the  question. 

8th.  Is  it  true  or  false,  that  I  must  look  forward  to 
what  I  shall  have  to  live  upon  when  my  poetical  vein  is 
exhausted  ?  Do  you  not  think  it  better  that  I  should 
be  preparing  a  harbour  for  my  later  years  ?  And  what 
other  path  is  there  open  to  me  ?  Is  not  history  the 
most  fruitful  field  for  my  labours  ? 

9th.  On  the  second  article  of  my  last  letter,  and 
your  answer  on  marriage,  I  have  only  one,  but  that  an 
important  reply; — important  to  you,  for  you  love  me. 
I  am  far  from  happy  :  for  many  years  I  have  not  felt 
happiness  in  its  full  measure.  This  is  not  to  be 
attributed  so  much  to  the  absence  of  objects,  as  to  the 
fact  that  I  tasted  rather  than  enjoyed ;  because  I  was  a 
stranger  to  the  more  tender  ties,  which  are  only  to  be 
found  in  domestic  peace — in  a  state  of  happy,  small,  but 
uninterrupted  enjoyments.  But  I  cannot  give  you  even  a 
faint  idea  of  what  I  feel.  I  am  not  such  an  original 
as  you  may  suppose  from  this  outburst ;  it  is  easily 
explained  by  the  feelings  common  to  all  men.  As 
regards  my  outward  circumstances  here,  I  may  be 
called  happy  :  I  am  loved  by  many,  and  welcomed  by 
all.  My  life  flows  on  smoothly  and  calmly ;  but  this 
only  proves  to  me  the  more,  that  I  carry  the  source  of 
my  discontent  in  my  own  breast. 

Adieu  !  I  hope  this  letter  is  still  in  time  for  the 
post.  I  shall  write  again  soon.  A  thousand  greetings 
to  Iluber  and  the  girls.  Do  not  show  them  this 
letter.     Write  to  me  soon. 

Yours, 

SCHILLEK. 
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Dresden,  21  January,  1788. 

The  true  point  of  our  argument  is  becoming  more 
defined.  We  agree  that  in  your  labours  you  must 
have  an  eye  to  the  profit  you  derive  from  them ;  that 
the  study  of  history  may  enlarge  your  ideas,  hold  out 
to  you  an  honourable  retreat  and  independence  for  the 
future,  and  provide  you  with  occupation  for  your  mind. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  I  contend. 

1st.  That  to  devote  yourself  exclusively  to  History 
will  not  be  more  profitable  to  you  than  poetical  produc- 
tions. I  allow  that  inspiration  is  requisite,  but  you 
are  not  wanting  in  it  so  much  as  you  suppose ;  and 
one  hour  will  repay  you  better  than  many  days  spent 
in  poring  over  history.  Your  talents,  language,  taste, 
and  imagination,  as  a  poet,  are  of  a  higher  order  than 
exists  in  thousands  of  other  men.  As  an  historian  you 
are  inferior  to  thousands  in  that  knowledge  which  is  the 
fruit  of  long  study.  The  higher  you  place  your  ideal, 
the  more  gaps  are  there  to  be  filled  up, — the  more 
time  is  requisite  to  do  so.  The  fear  of  being  worn 
out  will  vanish  so  soon  as  you  make  use  of  History  and 
Philosophy,  to  subserve  the  ends  of  Poetry.  What  you 
read  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  your  store  of  know- 
ledge must  be  cast  in  a  poetical  mould  in  your  head, 
if  you  let  your  genius  have  its  own  way,  and  do  not 
mar  it  by  other  considerations.  A  few  historical  facts 
would  suffice  to  create  some  new  ideal  in  your  soul, 
since  the  vacuum  would  be  filled  up  by  your  imagi- 
nation. And  as  the  number  of  your  admirers  would 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  the  im- 
proved style  of  your  poetical  productions,  so,  in  equal 
proportion,  would  the  advantage  be  manifest. 

2nd.      As    to   what    you    say    respecting    History, 
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regarded  with  a  view  to  the  future,  all  depends  upon 
the  question,  whether  you  seek  to  be  appointed  as 
Professor  of  History,  or  as  an  Historical  Writer.  In  the 
latter  case,  there  is  no  surer  road  to  it,  than  by  estab- 
lishing a  literary  reputation.  Voltaire  succeeded  in 
this  respect  so  well,  that  it  was  regarded  as  an  act  of 
condescension  on  his  part  when  he  occupied  himself 
with  History.  He  was  saved  the  weary  search  for 
materials ;  he  received  information  from  every  quarter ; 
a  thousand  small  mistakes  were  disregarded.  The 
loud  applause  of  the  popular  taste  dro^oied  the  few 
voices  of  micrological  criticism. 

3rd.  I  doubt  if  you  can  so  easily  attain  so  high  a 
standard  as  an  historical  writer,  with  so  much  facility 
and  with  equal  enjoyment,  as  in  poetry.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  would  be  folly  in  you  to  submit  to  the 
narrow  judgment  of  others,  or  to  considerations  of 
utility. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  feel  that  I  am  not 
altogether  acting  a  wise  part  in  disgusting  you  with 
your  present  work,  which  must  now  be  completed,  and 
which,  without  a  certain  taste  for  it,  would  be  insup- 
portable to  you.  We  will,  therefore,  call  a  truce  on 
Histoiy  and  Poetry,  until  your  *  Netherlands^  is 
finished.  All  that  I  request  of  you  is,  not  to  sacrifice 
poetical  embellishment  to  historical  accuracy  too  much, 
and  having  once  overcome  the  more  laborious  task  of 
collecting  the  materials  for  your  work,  you  may  derive 
the  greatest  advantages  from  it.  Your  work  must  be 
made  known  in  Holland.  Wieland  is  acquainted  with 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  he  may  be  of  ser\ice.  A 
French  translation  would  be  eagerly  sought  for.  You 
may  thus  succeed  in  establishing  your  reputation  as  an 
historical  writer,  at  once. 
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As  regards  the  present  state  of  your  feelings,  I  can 
explain  it  thus :  Your  joys  are  always  accompanied 
by  excitement.  In  the  first  moments  of  excite- 
ment your  imagination  overstrains  itself.  The  result 
is  languor  and  disappointment^  especially  if  your 
hopes  are  not  realized.  Then  you  are  less  open  to  lesser 
joys.  You  feel  a  sort  of  disgust,  and  endeavour  to 
account  for  it  by  attributing  it  to  your  external  circum- 
stances. But  the  cause  of  it  exists  within  yourself,  and 
you  are  therefore  not  imhappy.  The  intensity  of 
your  enjoyments  must  compensate  you  for  their  rarity. 
The  sudden  and  contrasting  changes  within  you  will 
gradually  become  less  frequent  as  your  imagination 
becomes  more  steady.  As  yet  they  are  indispensably 
inseparable  from  your  talents.  First  exhaust  all  the 
enjoyments  that  your  talent  can  procure  you,  and  in  a 
few  years  you  will  settle  down,  of  your  own  accord,  to  a 
state  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  which  will  allow  you  to 
enjoy  the  lesser  pleasures  of  life.  But  till  then,  as  I 
said  before,  I  cannot  counsel  you  to  marry.  The  rapid 
transitions  from  joy  to  despondency  would  still  remain  ; 
and  some  kind  creature,  whom  you  would  have  bound 
to  you,  would  suffer  wath  you. 

Neumann  has  again  spoken  to  me  about  an  opera  he 
would  like  you  to  write  for  him.  He  goes  next  autumn 
to  Berlin,  and  intends  to  persuade  the  King  to  esta- 
blish a  national  Opera  House.  He  purposes  to  apply 
all  his  energies,  in  order  to  give  to  his  compositions 
an  original  character  by  a  dignified  and  studied  style. 
He  looks  upon  Klopstock^s  plays  as  too  superficial  for 
the  stage.  From  you  he  expects  more  theatrical  expe- 
rience, less  harshness  of  versification,  and  the  same 
flow  of  language.     He  spoke  with  warmth  and  feeling 
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on  the  subject,  and  quite  convinced  me.     What  do  you 
say  to  this  idea  ? 

If  you  could  but  manage  to  come  here  next  summer, 
you  could  speak  to  him  yourself  on  the  subject. 

Yours, 

Körner. 

Weimar,  7  February,  1788. 

It  is  half-past  three  a.m.  ;  I  have  just  made  up  a 
parcel  for  Crusius,  and  before  retiring  to  rest  wish  to 
send  you  a  line.  I  have  been  rather  gay  this  last 
week,  going  out  to  evening  parties  and  redoutes,  and 
have  had  to  work  double  tides  in  order  to  make  up  for 
lost  time.  It  is  long  since  you  have  -«Titten  to  me.  I 
hope  you  are  all  well.  I  am  in  good  health,  though  I 
have  rather  too  much  work  on  my  hands  just  now. 

The  redoutes  here  are  veiy  agreeable ;  and  being 
attended  by  the  nobility  and  Court  are  not  so 
common-place  as  at  Dresden.  I  amuse  myself  there 
exceedingly,  probably  because  I  meet  so  many  friends. 
I  expect  Göschen  here  to-morrow. 

But  I  only  intended  to  wish  you  good  night.  My 
eye-lids  are  heavy.  On  Monday  I  will  viTite  to  you. 
I  am  anxiously  expecting  to  hear  from  you.  Charlotte 
intends  writing  to  you  soon.  I  hope  soon  to  hear  that 
Huber  is  coming. 

Yours, 
Schiller. 
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Weimar,  12  February,  178S. 

I  have  just  laid  down  a  work,  my  dear  friend,  which 
has  given  me  great  pleasure ;  the  '  Life  of  Diderot/* 
by  his  daughter,  and  still  in  manuscript.  Herder  got 
it  from  Prince  Augustus  of  Gotha,  who  brought  it 
here.  None  of  Diderot's  Works  could  have  given  me 
a  higher  idea  of  the  man  than  this  manuscript.  What  an 
active  life  !  a  flame  that  never  flickered  !  How  much 
more  he  lived  for  others  than  for  himself !  He  was  all 
soul !  The  stamp  of  the  highest  perfection  is  visible 
throughout,  a  perfection  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
men.  This  biography  has  only  collected  a  few  anec- 
dotes of  him,  still  those  few  are  a  mine  of  truth  and 
greatness,  and  in  my  eyes  more  valuable  than  those  of 
Rousseau.  Diderot  had  to  struggle  for  a  long  time  against 
great  poverty  and  want.  Many  of  his  writings  w-ere 
prompted  by  actual  necessity,  and  many  others  the  con- 
sequence of  an  affaire  de  coeur  with  a  Madame  Roussieux, 
who  made  heavy  calls  upon  his  purse.  Madame  wanted 
fifty  louis  by  Good  Finday — he  wrote  his  '  Pensees  Philu- 
sophiques,'  and  presented  her  with  fifty  louis  at  Easter. 
The  very  same  occuii'ed  with  five  or  six  other  Works. 
Speeches,  sermons,  addresse  au  Roi,  dedications,  ad- 

*  Diderot's  '  Pensees  Philosophiques,'  written  pour  hs 
beaux  ypux  de  Madame  de  Roussieux,  in  1 746,  procured  for  the 
author  twelve  months'  "  durance  vile"  in  Vincennes,  and  fifty 
louis  for  Madame.  The  pamphlet,  itself,  was  ordered  to  be 
publicly  burnt  by  the  hangman,  on  account  of  certain  attacks 
on  Mother  Church.  Conjointly  with  D'Alembert,  and  other 
eminent  writers,  he  edited  his  celebrated  'Encyclopedia.'  As 
a  philosopher  and  a  mathematician,  as  a  witty  and  brilliant 
writer,  few  authors  rank  higher  in  France.  He  was  educated 
in  a  college  of  Jesuits,  which  may,  in  some  measure,  explain 
the  tenor  of  his  '  Pensees  Philosophiques.'  He  was  born  at 
Langres  in  1712,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1784.- 
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vertisementSj  petitions,  and  announcements  of  newly 
invented  pomades,  were  written  by  him.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  is  characteristic  A  young  man  brought 
him  a  satire  to  read.  The  satire  was  against  Diderot. 
He  sent  for  the  young  man,  and  asked  him  why  he 
wasted  his  time  by  sending  him  a  satire  to  read.  The 
young  man  replied  that  he  was  in  want  of  money,  and 
hoped  that  he  would  have  bought  the  manuscript  to 
prevent  its  publication.  Diderot  rephed,  that  if  that 
was  all,  he  could  give  him  a  far  better  piece  of  advice 
— to  go  to  the  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
dedicate  the  book  to  him,  for  the  latter  was  his 
(Diderot's)  enemy,  and  would  pay  him  handsomely  for 
it.  The  young  man  had  no  means  of  approaching  the 
Prince.  Diderot  told  him  to  sit  down,  and  dictated  to 
him  an  'Epitre  dedicatoire  ä  Son  Altesse.^  The  poor 
devil  went  with  it  to  the  Prince,  who  gave  him  five- 
and-twenty  louis. 

On  another  occasion  Diderot  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  young  man  who  gave  proofs  of  great  warmth  of 
feeling.  The  young  man  was  in  want,  and  Diderot 
having  inquired  into  his  affairs,  he  told  him  that  he 
had  a  brother  quite  capable  of  supporting  him;  but 
that  this  brother  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him 
because  he  had  once  thrown  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
his  happiness.  Diderot  called  upon  the  brother  to  put 
in  a  good  word  for  young  Riviere,  but  was  told  of  so 
many  acts  of  baseness  and  unheard-of  deceit,  that  he 
was  horror-struck.  Having  finished  his  statement, 
the  brother  asked  Diderot  "■  if  he  still  meant  to  advo- 
cate the  cause  of  such  a  villain  V  Diderot  had  made 
up  his  mind,  and  without  hesitation  replied,  "  He 
knew  it  all  before,  and  still  more  than  he  had  told 
him."     "  Still  more  ?"  said  the  other.     "  Yes,''  replied 
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Diderot,  "I  know,  that  he  laid  wait  for  you  with  a 
dagger,  to  assassinate  you,  and  this  you  have  over- 
looked/^ "  Because  it  is  false,"  exclaimed  the  other. 
''  And  supposing  it  were  true,"  retorted  Diderot,  "  that 
is  no  excuse  why  you  should  leave  a  brother  in  want." 
The  brother  was  so  struck  by  this  remark,  that  he 
settled  a  pension  upon  the  reprobate.  There  is  more 
of  this  anecdote,  but  I  have  not  room  for  it  in  this 
letter.  I  wish  I  could  procure  you  the  loan  of  the 
manuscript. 

I  feel  quite  comfortable  here.  I  perceive  that  I  can 
never  remain  for  any  length  of  time  at  regular  work. 
But  the  interruptions  are  of  short  duration,  and  I  can 
always  take  up  the  thread  where  I  left  off.  I  am, 
however,  daily  more  convinced  that  I  am  well  suited 
to  my  present  occupation.  There  may  be  others  more 
suited ;  but  point  them  out  to  me.  I  can  at  times 
make  history  something  more  than  it  usually  is. 
You  will  avow  this  yourself  when  you  have  read  my 
work.  The  commencement  of  my  introduction  to  the 
rebellion  ^vill  appear  in  the  '  Mercury '  of  January ; 
but  it  will  not  give  you  a  correct  idea  of  my  talent  as  an 
historical  writer.  Do  not,  therefore,  form  a  judgment, 
until  I  have  sent  you  a  First  Volume  published. 
Then,  my  best  friend,  I  will  request  you  to  compare 
my  description  with  that  of  any  other  author.  It 
is  true,  I  have  been  working  slowly,  but  this  is 
owing  to  my  being  a  beginner  in  history.  This  will 
no  longer  be  the  case,  when  I  become  more  at  home 
with  my  subject.  How  far  this  species  of  occupation 
will  lead  me,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  it  strikes  me, 
that  if  ray  taste  for  it  increases  in  the  same  proportion 
as  at  the  commencement,  I  shall  be  much  nearer 
the    publisher   than   the   poet — at  least,    more   of   a 
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Montesqieu  than  of  a  Sophocles,  and  I  thank  Heaven 
each  moment  for  every  line  of  poetry  I  have  spared 
myself  the  trouble  of  writmg. 

Everything  else  runs  on  smoothly  here.  Wieland 
and  I  are  still  on  the  same  friendly  footing  :  I  am 
often  surprised  that  we  have  not  yet  had  a  quarrel.  I 
very  nearly  roused  him  the  other  day.  I  was  in  one 
of  my  changeable  moods,  when  the  conversation  turned 
upon  French  taste,  and  I  declared  that  I  would  under- 
take to  give  a  better  and  more  true  character  to  any 
single  scene,  from  any  French  author  whatsoever. 
You  will  know  what  I  meant  by  the  assertion,  but 
it  struck  him  home.  He  quoted  my  '  Carlos '  to 
refute  me,  and  remarked  that  it  contained  the  very 
faults  with  which  I  reproached  the  French.  I  told 
him,  that  of  the  thirty  sheets  there  were  at  least 
seven  in  which  nature  was  faithfully  pourtrayed  (and 
is  it  not  so  ?)  I  challenged  him  to  show  me  as  many 
in  any  French  play.  I  challenged  him  to  write  a  scene 
of  such  length,  as  that  between  the  Marquis  Posa  and 
Philip,  and  to  keep  up  the  interest  without  follovdng 
my  system,  or  to  write  in  the  French  style  a  scene  of 
thirteen  pages  between  Carlos  and  the  Princess  Eboli, 
and  see  if  any  one  could  hear  it  out.  He  had  no  reply 
to  this,  nor  do  I  think  that  any  one  would  have. 

I  have  not  yet  got  a  mfc ;  but  pray  to  Heaven  that 
I  may  soon  be  love-sick.  Farewell,  my  dear  friends  !  I 
expect  letters  from  you  to-day.  When  does  Huber 
leave  ?     A  thousand  greetings  to  all. 

Yours, 

Schiller. 
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Dresden,  19  February,  l788. 

Your  enthusiasm  for  Diderot  astonishes  me  more  at 
the  present  moment^  since  in  my  mind^s  eye,  I  fancied 
you  installed  in  a  Professorship  at  Jena.  Formerly, 
when  you  were  more  open  to  such  feelings,  I  wrote  to 
you  with  great  warmth  about  '  Voltaire's  Life/  and 
you  took  no  notice  of  it.  Voltaire  may  have  been  a 
narrow-minded  man,  but  he  elevated  the  position  of  an 
author  and  his  influence  to  a  height  never  previously 
attained. 

I  am  very  curious  to  see  the  January  Number  of  the 
'  Mercury,'  and  am  astonished  that  Göschen  has  not 
yet  sent  it  to  me.  Put  him  in  mind  of  it,  if  he  is  still 
in  Weimar.  I  look  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  the 
perusal  of  your  history.  Until  then  I  shall  spare  you 
my  doubts  as  to  your  powers  as  an  historian. 

You  seem  inclined  to  break  your  marriage  to  us  by 
degrees.  Never  fear;  it  will  not  astonish  us.  That 
we  are  prepared  for  it,  was  proved  to  us  the  other  day, 
when  we  heard  from  good  authority  that  such  a  thing 
was  not  unlikely,  and  the  news  did  not  take  us  by  surprise. 
I  have  no  advice  to  give  you  on  this  subject ;  perhaps  I 
have  already  said  too  much  upon  it.  My  knowledge 
of  your  present  position  and  your  views  is  too  im- 
perfect for  me  to  say  anything  satisfactory  on  the 
subject :  I  can  only  wish  you  the  best  success  in  all 
your  undertakings. 

Körner. 

Weimar,  23  February,  1788. 

You  give  no  signs  of  existence.  You  seem  all  to 
have  departed  this  life  ;  and  yet  I  expected  to  hear 
just  now  more  news  from  Dresden  than  you  could  expect 
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from  Weimar^  as  Göschen  tells  me  that  Huber  is  expected 
at  Leipzig.  I  impatiently  look  forward  to  his  arrival, 
though  I  am  not  selfish  enough  to  overlook  the  pain  that 
his  departure  will  cause  you.  I  hope  Dorcheu  is  quite 
prepared  for  the  separation,  and  if  I  have  judged  her 
rightly,  a  sacrifice  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  her  which 
tends  to  his  advancement,  after  the  many  anxious 
moments  she  has  felt  during  past  years  for  his  welfare. 
I  hope  Huber  will  give  proofs  on  this  occasion  of  all 
that  firmness  and  soundness  of  mind  which  so  well  fit 
him  for  his  present  employment ;  and  I  trust  he  will 
strike  into  a  middle  path,  between  that  which  he  was 
and  is,  and  what  others  are,  I  have  no  fears  for  his 
heart,  and  for  an  interruption  of  that  harmony  which 
has  prevailed  in  our  friendship,  though  I  am  prepared  to 
find  that  new  accords  must  necessarily  be  struck  from 
such  an  instrument.  It  is  for  you,  dear  Körner,  (as, 
of  us  three  you  are  most  master  of  yourself),  to  keep 
a  vigilant  eye  upon  us,  and  if  I  may  so  express  it,  to 
set  the  two  watches  according  to  your  time-piece, 
should  they  be  found  to  vary. 

Send  me  word  when  I  may  expect  Huber,  and  when 
I  may  begin  to  fancy  you  deprived  of  his  society.  I 
almost  fear  that  Charlotte  will  have  left  when  he  arrives. 
She  will  be  absent  from  here  till  the  middle  of  next 
May.  She  leaves  this  next  week,  with  her  husband,  to 
meet  his  brother  at  some  country-seat,  from  whence 
they  proceed  to  make  some  sojourn  at  Kalbsrieth.  It 
will  be  truly  vexing  if  he  does  not  see  her  !  We  shall 
have  to  go  and  see  them  at  Kalbsrieth. 

Göschen  was  here,  and  remained  nearly  a  week.  He 
seemed  happy  and  contented.  I  wish  you  would  send 
me  a  description  of  his  bride,  and  what  you  think  of 
his  marriage,  for  his  description  does  not  satisfy  my 
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curiosity.  Göschen  is  much  hked  here.  Wieland  calls 
him  an  excellent  mortal ;  Bode  contents  himself  with 
taking  him  under  his  wing ;  and  Bertuch^s  mercantile 
soul  feels  a  congenial  warmth  with  his.  We  often  meet, 
as  we  move  in  the  same  clique.  I  made  no  questions 
about  you,  and  he  did  not  allude  to  the  subject.  I  shall 
give  him  another  number  of  the  '  Thalia '  for  this  year's 
Fair,  as,  after  the  commencement  of  the  new  'Mer- 
cury,' I  could  not  well  do  it.  Ruber's  '  Secret  Tri- 
bunals,' and  the  continuation  of  the  '  Ghost- Seer,'  will 
be  the  contents.  He  purposes  publishing  a  new  edition 
of  '  Don  Carlos '  at  Michaelmas.  My  '  Rebellion '  will 
scarcely  be  ready  for  Easter,  partly  owing  to  the  want 
of  good  paper,  partly  because  I  do  not  wish  it  to  ap- 
pear in  so  many  numbers.  It  will  make  altogether 
ninety-six  numbers,  of  which  only  twenty-four  could  be 
ready  by  Easter.  The  labour  it  costs  me  is  immense  ; — 
not  the  narrative  itself,  but  the  collecting  the  materials. 
The  work  is,  however,  pleasant,  and  I  do  not  look  upon 
it  as  lost  time. 

An  event  has  just  occurred  at  Weimar,  of  interest  to 
humanity.  A  major  in  the  hussars,  of  the  name  of 
Lichtenberg,  ordered  seventy-five  stripes  to  be  given  to 
one  of  his  men  for  a  slight  breach  of  discipline,  and 
the  man's  life  is  despaired  of  !  Such  a  thing  is  a  rare 
occun-ence  here.  The  indignation  was  universal.  The 
people  manifested  their  anger  by  nailing  pasquinades 
to  his  door.  A  noble  family,  where  he  had  been  invited  to 
supper  that  evening,  declined  to  admit  him,  and  the 
Duchess  Louisa  refused  to  drive  out  to  meet  her  hus- 
band under  his  escort.  It  is  not  known  whether  the 
Duke  has  been  informed  of  it,  but  I  fear  that  he  will 
not  act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  him,  as  this  Lichtenberg 
has  the  reputation  of  an  excellent  soldier,  and  is  now 
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more  indispensable  to  him  than  his  ministers.  I  send 
you  this  occurrence,  as  it  is  an  excellent  pendant  to 
Weimar's  former  days,  when  the  Council  of  State 
Wertherised. 

Everything  else  here  is  going  on  as  usual,  and  I 
have  nothing  new  to  tell  you  respecting  myself.  Per- 
haps another  time.     Greet  all  heartily. 

Yours, 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  29th  February,  17S8. 
Yesterday  I  received  your  letter,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  January  number  of  the  *  Mercury.^  I  was 
truly  glad,  after  so  long  an  interval,  to  read  something 
worthy  of  your  pen.  The  manner  in  which  the  whole 
subject  is  treated  calls  for  my  warmest  approbation. 
The  view  you  take  responds  exactly  to  my  ideas  of  what 
an  historical  writer  ought  to  be.  He  hovers  like  a  supe- 
rior being  over  the  scene  of  action.  The  merits  of  the 
most  unimportant  individual  do  not  escape  his  keen 
glance,  but  he  does  not  gape  at  every  extraordinary 
event,  like  the  admiring  populace,  nor  look  upon  it 
as  an  act  of  superhuman  greatness.  The  general 
pictui-e  you  have  drawn  of  events,  combines,  methinks, 
vivacity  of  description  with  the  most  perfect  and  satis- 
factory narration  of  details.  As  regards  the  style,  I 
might  make  a  few  observations.  Against  your  full-toned 
sentences  and  manly  language,  I  have  nothing  to  say ; 
but  here  and  there  I  found  too  much  gilding.  What 
prevents  you  from  always  writing  in  that  simple  and 
dignified  style,  as  for  example  (p.  4.  5.)  in  Part  First. 
I  am  aware  that  a  figurative  expression  is  often  a  neces- 
sity, when  another  is  wanting  to  express  the  same  idea 
with  equal  precision  and  exactness.     But  this  may  at 
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times  be  dispensed  with^  and  then  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  avoided  by  the  historian.  It  interrupts  the  interest 
of  the  general  action,  draws  the  attention  to  passing 
ideas,  and  lessens  the  effect  of  a  necessary  or  powerful 
description.  In  a  word,  too  brilHant  a  colouring  in 
every  part  of  the  picture  spoils  the  general  effect.  I 
must,  however,  be  just,  and  say  that  you  have  given 
way  to  this  more  in  the  introduction  than  in  the  his- 
tory itself.  A  general  view  of  such  a  work  must  neces- 
sarily engender  in  a  poetical  mind  an  enthusiasm 
bordering  on  poetry.  And  if  the  whole  introduction 
is  a  sort  of  historical  ode,  the  simplicity  of  the  his- 
torical narration  would  in  nowise  suffer  from  it.  I  am 
also  sure  that  you  will  avoid  as  much  as  possible  per- 
mitting yourself,  the  author,  to  be  visible  in  your  pages. 
No  greater  proof  can  be  given  of  the  merits  of  your 
work  than  that  it  should  supersede  all  thoughts  of  the 
writer. 

I  must  conclude  for  to-day ;  nor  have  I  time  to  write 
to-day  to  Charlotte,  as  I  had  intended.  Remember  me 
kindly  to  her.  Nothing  has  as  yet  been  decided  re- 
specting Huber's  departure.  Are  your  '  Netherlands  ' 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  '  Conspiracies  ? '  Wie- 
land's  notes  almost  make  me  fancy  so,  I  congratulate 
you  on  having  Kant  for  a  neighbour. 

Farewell !     All  greet  you.     I  shall  write  again  soon. 

Körner. 

Weimar,  6th  March,  1788. 

I  must  at  once  set  you  right  on  an  erroneous  notion 
you  seem  to  have  got  into  your  head,  to  judge  from 
your  last  letter.  You  throw  out  hints  as  if  you 
had  been  informed  on  good  authority  that  my  affec- 
tions  were  seriously  engaged   here.     Believe   me,  the 
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source  of  your  information  is  a  muddy  one^  and  I 
am  as  far  from  it  as  ever  I  was  at  Dresden.  If  any 
man  had  known  so  much  from  me,  you  would  have 
been  that  man^  and  the  persons  amongst  whom  I 
live  should  not  have  known  it  before  you,  however 
great  the  distance  between  us.  What  I  wrote  to 
you  was  merely  the  result  of  serious  and  cool  consi- 
deration, without  having  any  object  in  view.  In  a 
recent  letter  I  let  a  word  drop,  which  might  have 
given  rise  to  a  surmise ;  but  that  slumbers  deep  in  my 
breast,  and  even  Charlotte  herself,  who  keeps  a  watch- 
ful eye  upon  me,  has  not  remarked  it.  Should 
this  lead  to  something,  be  sure  that  you  shall  be  the 
first  to  whom  I  shall  unbosom  myself,  as  in  all  mo- 
mentous events  of  my  life. 

I  am  glad  of  your  opinion  on  my  Essay  in  the 
'  Mercury,'  and  I  find  that  your  criticisms  are  but  too 
just ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  you  must  not  forget  that 
it  was  not  an  easy  task  for  me  to  drop  from  a  poetical 
to  an  historical  style.  And  you  are  right  in  saying 
that  this  fault  is  not  so  visible  in  the  History  itself. 
You  will  be  satisfied  with  the  greater  portion  of  it. 
The  continuation,  in  the  second  number  of  the  '  Mer- 
cury,' is  almost  entirely  free  from  it. 

Give  me  time,  and  I  shall  improve.  When  I  am 
more  master  of  my  subject,  when  my  ideas  have  taken 
a  wider  range,  I  shall  not  look  less  to  outward  beau- 
ties of  style.  Simplicity  is  the  fruit  of  perfection,  and 
I  feel  that  I  have  made  a  great  step  towards  it  within 
the  last  few  years. 

You  can  scarcely  imagine  how  pleased  I  am  with  this 
new  branch  of  occupation.  The  prospect  of  so  many 
waste  lands  capable  of  cultivation  has  a  peculiar  charm 
for  me.     Each  step  enriches  my  ideas,  and  my  soul  ex- 
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pands  in  proportion  to  tLeir  enlarged  circle.  I  have 
pui'chased  Montesquieu^s  Works^  Pütter^s  '  Essays  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  German  Empire/  and  Schmidt's 
'  History  of  Germany.''  I  have  to  refer  to  these  books 
too  often  to  borrow  them  from  a  friend.  Göschen  has 
asked  nie  for  another  number  of  the  '  Thalia/  which  I 
promised  him^  as  he  assured  me  Crusius  had  no  paper 
to  begin  the  '  Revolution  of  the  Netherlands '  before 
the  Fair.  But  Crusius  wTites  me  word  that  he  is  hard 
at  work  printing  it  off.  The  'Thalia '  is  also  in  hand. 
Wieland  intends  writing  an  essay  in  the  third  number 
of  the  '  Mercury ; '  and  I  am  in  a  cold  perspiration. 
I  have  not  succeeded  yet  in  feeling  any  interest  in  that 
confounded  '  Ghost-Seer.'  What  imp  of  Satan  could 
have  first  inspired  me  with  the  idea  ?  Ask  Huber  to 
send  me  the  letter  which  you  had  intended  to  answer. 
I  will  insert  it  in  the  '  Thalia.' 

I  should  write  you  a  longer  letter,  but  I  am  going 
out  to  dinner,  to  meet  Herder,  and  I  am  already  late. 
Herder's  fourth  number  of  '  Ideas,'  is  said  to  be  a  bold 
attack  on  Christianity,  and  report  says  his  colouring  is 
too  strong.     Farewell,  and  greet  all  heartily  ! 

Yours, 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  16  March,  1788. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  my  suppositions  were  erro- 
neous, my  information  untrue,  and  my  anxiety  without 
a  cause.  Ideas  of  this  nature  could  not  be  in- 
different to  me,  and  as  a  looker-on  I  saw,  perhaps, 
clearer  than  you.  Huber's  departure  is  at  length 
fixed.  He  leaves  this  early  in  April,  and  will  drop 
you  a  line  to  say  when  you  may  expect  him.  Dorchen 
was  informed  of  his  departure  the  day  before  yesterday. 
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The  first  outburst  of  her  grief  was  violent;  but  she 
recovered  herself  much  sooner  than  I  had  expected. 
One  more  paroxysm  like  this  at  the  moment  of  his 
departure,  and  the  separation  will,  perhaps,  be  sup- 
ported better  than  I  had  expected.  Yesterday  we 
received  a  copy  of  the  '  Ardinghello/  Both  Huber 
and  myself  read  it  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  we 
read  aloud  all  that  was  readable.  I  shall  read  it  again. 
I  think  it  may  be  called  a  pendant  to  '  Werther.'  The 
same  power  and  feeling  in  enjoyment  in  this,  as  in 
suffering,  in  the  other.  It  contains  some  brilliant 
ideas  on  Art.  The  style  abounds  with  life  and  feeling, 
though,  at  times,  the  sentences  are  obscure.  He  does 
not  understand  dramatic  effect ;  his  women  speak  too 
poetically  in  situations  of  overpowering  interest — they 
are  wanting  in  female  softness,  and  have  too  much  of 
the  Italian  character  about  them.  The  masculine  tone 
given  them,  is  detrimental  to  the  effect  of  contrast. 
There  is  also  a  certain  negligence  and  incongruity  of 
style,  at  times,  which  might  have  been  ayoided. 

Farewell,  for  to-day.     I  shall  write  again  soon.     All 
are  well,  and  greet  you. 

Körner. 

Weimar,  17  March,  1788. 
Frau  von  Kalb  and  her  husband  have  left  this,  and 
do  not  return  till  the  end  of  the  month.  She  has 
gone  to  see  her  brother-in-law,  and  Bertuch  is  off  with 
them.  It  is  on  account  of  a  law- suit,  which  is  entrusted 
to  President  K — .  Charlotte^s  absence  makes  a  hermit 
of  me,  as  I  do  not  feel  the  inclination  to  go  and  spend 
my  evenings — which  are  my  only  hours  of  recreation 
— in  visiting.  With  the  exception  of  the  Club,  Wie- 
land's  and  another  family,  are   my  only  resource.     I 
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scarcely  ever  enter  a  theatre.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  I  have,  for  a  moment,  shaken  the  dust  of  history 
from  off  my  feet,  and  have  been  again  wandering  in 
the  regions  of  poetry.  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  on  this 
occasion,  that  notwithstanding  my  neglect,  my  muse 
has  not  altogether  forsaken  me.  Wieland  relied  upon 
me  for  a  contribution  to  the  next  number  of  the  '  Mer- 
cury,' and  from  very  fear  I  wrote  a  poem.  You  will 
find  it  in  the  March  '  Mercury,'  and  it  will  give  you 
pleasure,  as  it  is  about  the  best  I  have  written  for  some 
time  ;  and  the  imitation  of  the  pure  style  of  Horace,  of 
which  Wieland  is  a  perfect  master,  will  be  something 
new  to  you.  I  do  not  tell  you  what  the  subject  is. 
I  have  entered  into  a  literary  dispute  with  Wieland, 
pretty  much  on  the  same  grounds  as  our  discussion  on 
style ;  but  my  opinion  remains  unshaken. 

Have  you  read  the  continuation  of  my  '  Revolution 
of  the  Netherlands,'  in  the  '  Mercury'  for  February  ? 
I  am  curious  to  hear  your  opinion  of  it.  From  your 
letter  to  Frau  von  Kalb,  I  see  that  you  cannot  yet 
reconcile  yourself  to  my  having  taken  up  history.  I 
have  given  you  all  my  reasons  for  doing  so,  and  if 
they  fail  to  persuade  you,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the 
different  views  we  take  of  the  case.  History  is  a  field 
where  all  my  powers  can  be  called  into  play,  and 
where  I  am  not  always  compelled  to  draw  upon  my 
own  resources.  As  regards  literary  economy  and 
reputation,  you  must  allow  that  I  am  in  the  right,  for 
there  is  also  an  economy  of  reputation.  You  must 
not,  however,  suppose  that  I  intend  burying  myself 
entirely  in  this  particular  branch,  or  that  I  intend 
devoting  so  much  predilection  to  it,  as  I  have  of  late. 
I  am  also  aware  that  my  historical  labours  will  be  of 
greater  service  to  myself,  than  to  history  in  general ; 
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and  that  they  will  be  more  prolific  in  giving  pleasure 
to  the  public,  than  information  to  the  learned. 

'The  Ghost-Seer/  which  I  have  again  taken  in 
hand,  will  turn  out  badly.  I  can't  help  it.  I  do  not 
ever  recollect  having  wasted  so  much  time  to  no 
purpose, — not  even  excepting  my  correspondence  with 
Fräulein  von  A. — as  upon  this  trash.  It  will,  however, 
answer  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view ;  and,  at  all  events, 
I  have  done  my  best  for  Göschen's  interests. 

As  regards  my  other  affairs,  you  may  be  at  rest; 
and  you  need  not  fear  any  rash  step  in  the  way  of  a 
marriage.  Wieland's  daughter  is  aU  but  engaged — I 
had  it  from  Wieland  himself;  who  may,  at  one  time, 
have  had  other  expectations,  which'  did  not,  however, 
originate  with  me,  and  which  I  never  encouraged. 
Wieland  is  quite  right  in  marrying  his  daughter  to 
the  first  honourable  man  who  proposes,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  chance  of  a  genius  presenting  himself. 
With  five  unmarried  daughters,  a  man  may  well 
tremble ;  but  he  has  two  excellent  sons-in-law,  both  of 
whom  please  me  better  than  Reinhold. 

You  have  told  Charlotte  that  Minna  expects  to  be 
confined  in  a  few  months,  and  not  one  word  of  this  to 
me  !  My  heart  teems  with  the  warmest  hopes  for  you. 
But  I  beg  of  you,  do  not  let  Minna  this  time  nurse 
the  child.* 

Schiller. 

Weimar,  31  March,  1788. 
I  send  by  to-day's  post  the  last  part  of  '  The  Ghost- 
Seer'  to  Göschen,   and  have  scarcely  time  to  send  you 
a  word  of  greeting.     But  I  feel  that  I  have  let  three 

♦  This  explains  the  allusion  to  Minna's  delicate  state  of 
health  in  previous  letters. 
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post-days  slip  past  wthout  uTiting  to  yoUj  and  I  do 
not  wisli  the  same  to  happen  with  a  fourth. 

This  letter  will,  I  fear,  find  you  in  gloomy  spirits. 
Huber  will  have  just  left  you,  and  I  can  fancy  the 
state  you  are  in.  A  little  pleasure-trip  would  do  you 
all  good,  and  what  do  you  say  to  coming  here  ?  I  can 
promise  you  a  few  pleasant  days,  such  as  you  will  not 
easily  find  elsewhere. 

I  expect  Charlotte  back  next  week ;  so  she  is  sure 
to  be  here  when  Huber  arrives.  Her  husband  returns 
with  her. 

Goethe  is  expected  here  daily  from  Italy.  The 
Duke  requested  him  to  return  ;  and,  if  report  says 
true,  refused  to  grant  a  prolongation  of  his  leave  of 
absence. 

I  have  not  yet  waited  upon  the  Duke ;  and,  in  truth, 
there  has  been  no  occasion  for  my  doing  so.  At  the 
commencement  of  last  year  I  had  myself  announced, 
intimating  at  the  same  time  that  I  had  no  particular 
reasons  for  wishing  to  see  him.  (People  force  them- 
selves upon  him  so  here,  that  it  is  really  scandalous.) 
He  then  sent  me  word  that  he  should  fix  a  day,  but 
forgot  to  do  so.  I  did  not  think  it  necessaiy  to  take 
any  further  steps.  I  may  speak  to  him  any  day  in 
the  Stern,  should  chance  bring  us  together ;  and  I  shall 
wait  till  then.  The  best  way  of  pleasing  him,  is  not  to 
make  use  of  him  for  any  private  interests. 

In  other  respects,  eveiything  goes  on  as  usual  here. 
Your  anxiety  respecting  my  marriage  has,  I  trust,  left 
you  by  this.  I  dined  yesterday  with  Wieland  :  both 
his  sons-in-law  were  there.  I  think  it  very  likely  that 
Wieland  may  have  had  views  on  me  :  I  have  been 
quizzed  on  certain  points,  which  make  me  almost 
believe  that  he  had  expected  me  to  come  forward.  As 
I  did  not,  he  concludes  I  am  averse  to  marriage ;  at 
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least^  I  thus  explain  his  attack  upon  what  he  calls  my- 
ideal  of  independence.  They  still  remain  the  same 
towards  me,  and  I  often  wonder  that  we  have  remained 
on  such  good  terms  for  five  months  consecutively.  I 
am  now  curious  about  the  '  Mercury.^  Hitherto  I  had 
refused  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  him,  as  I  wished 
him  to  judge  for  himself  how  far  I  was  suited  for  it. 
And  he  must  first  be  convinced  that  I  will  not  leave 
him  in  the  lurch.  Five  or  six  months  will,  therefore, 
elapse  before  anything  can  be  arranged.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  shall  keep  up  the  '  Thalia.^  He  has  not  paid 
me  for  what  I  have  already  given  him ;  so  that  I  fancy 
he  does  not  intend  to  pay  me  by  the  sheet ;  but  for  the 
future,  I  shall  demand  half  the  profits. 

The  '  Netherlands^  is  in  the  press  at  Leipzig ;  I  shall 
let  you  have  a  part  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Nothing 
more  of  it  will  appear  in  the  '  Mercury.^  Adieu,  dear 
friend  !  a  thousand  greetings  to  the  girls.  A  short 
separation  must  not  cast  us  down ;  the  joy  of  meeting 
again  will  be  the  greater.  Let  me  hear  from  you 
soon. 

Yours, 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  31  March,  1788. 
You  will  already  have  received  our  letters  announcing 
Huber's  departure.  He  leaves  to-morrow  for  Leipzig, 
where  he  remains  till  the  end  of  the  week.  I  have 
only  time  to  tell  you,  that  one  hundred  dollars  from 
Riga  are  waiting  for  you  at  Gregory's,  and  I  want  to 
know  what  is  to  be  done  with  them;  whether  they 
shall  be  made  over  to  Beit  or  not?  Send  me  an 
answer  by  returp  of  post,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  with  him. 

Körner. 
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Dresden,  4  April,  1788. 

I  send  you  something  for  the  '  Thalia/  if  you  can 
do  anything  with  it.  You  can  make  any  alterations 
in  the  style  you  think  fit.  I  did  not  cut  it  down  more, 
lest  I  should  spoil  it.  If  you  think  it  worthy  of  an 
answer,  I  could  perhaps  send  you  a  fitting  reply, 
especially  if  you  would  give  me  occasion  to  treat  on 
the  difierent  species  of  activity,  or  on  the  necessity  of 
religious  conviction. 

I  om  curious  to  see  how  you  will  get  on  with 
Goethe.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  prejudiced 
against  him.  I  do  not  at  all  like  your  not  having 
come  to  a  clear  understanding  with  Wieland  respecting 
the  '  Mercury.^  Göschen  is  still  in  advance,  and 
I  regard  him  as  a  punctual  man  in  money  matters. 
I  am  obliged  to  finish  the  enclosed  manuscript,  and 
that  must  excuse  so  short  a  letter.  Farewell !  All 
are  well,  and  greet  you.  I  have  been  asked  for  the 
libraiy  books.     Send  them  by  a  private  hand. 

Körner. 

Weimar,  15  April,  1788. 
I  have  seen  Huber,  but  only  for  a  moment,  and  we 
have  not  had  time  to  enjoy  each  other's  society.  He 
arrived  here  on  the  9th  at  noon,  and  on  the  following 
day  we  drove  out  together  to  Erfurt,  where  his  ambas- 
sador had  remained  over-night.  As  I  thought  it  likely 
Charlotte  might  be  in  Gotha,  I  rode  over  there  from 
Erfurt,  to  arrange  a  rendezvous  by  Huberts  return. 
But  the  devil  stepped  in  between  to  prevent  the  meet- 
ing. Charlotte  was  at  table  with  twelve  stiff-necked 
strangers,  and  could  not  leave  them  ;  and  Huber  could 
not  make  an  hour's  stay  at  Gotha,  as  his  ambassador 
wished  to  avoid  an  interview  with  the  Duke.     It  seems 

VOL.    I.  L 
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as  if  there  were  a  fate  against  this  meeting.  I  could 
write  you  many  things  about  Huber ;  but,  as  I  said, 
I  had  scarcely  time  to  enjoy  his  society,  and  I  cannot 
exactly  make  him  out.  The  novelty  of  his  situation  is 
still  upon  him :  the  present  and  the  future  cross  each 
other  in  a  wonderful  manner  in  his  mind,  and  all  his 
energies  are  in  action  at  once.  We  shall  learn  more 
of  him  from  his  letters.  You  did  not  tell  me  that  he 
was  a  freemason,  nor  the  particulars  of  his  appoint- 
ment, which  I  look  upon  as  very  satisfactory  and  cre- 
ditable. It  must  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  good  for- 
tune ;  and  much  more  so,  when  his  mind  has  settled 
down  to  his  business. 

Your  letter  to  Julius  was  a  surprise.  I  did  not 
suppose  you  busy — and  busy  for  me !  It  contains 
some  bright  ideas  as  to  how  even  an  independent  mind 
can  be  gradually  led  to  bear  the  yoke  of  the  opinion  of 
others,  and  the  reason  why  such  a  mind,  if  dehvered 
from  such  a  yoke,  is  prone  to  fall  again  into  the  same 
error.  I  find  but  little  consolation,  however  (though 
you  may  be  in  the  right)  in  the  proposition  that  truth 
undergoes  a  change  like  the  seasons,  with  man ;  that 
at  a  certain  stage  of  his  life,  a  certain  philosophy  is 
beneficial  for  our  Julius,  and  yet  that  that  philosophy 
is  not  the  true  one;  that,  like  your  freemasonry, 
certain  things  are  to  be  believed  in  the  first  and  second 
stages,  which  are  rejected  as  worthless  in  the  third 
and  fourth. 

That  I  thrust  my  Julius  at  once  into  the  universe, 
is  owing  to  my  peculiar  position  ;  it  is  owing  to  my  not 
having  read  any  other  philosophy,  and  to  my  not  having 
stumbled  on  any  other  by  chance.  From  the  few 
philosophical  works  I  have  read,  I  always  extracted 
that  which  was  capable  of  poetical  treatment.      The 
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subject  then  opening  so  rich  a  field  to  the  imagination, 
became  my  favourite  study.  Your  remarks  on  the 
juggHng  tricks  of  reason — the  subterfuges  to  escape 
truth — to  save  a  system,  are  excellent.  They  have 
thrown  great  light  on  my  ideas.  I  am  very  much 
mistaken  if  your  remarks  on  the  di*y  investigations  of 
human  learning  and  science  are  not  the  prelude  to  a 
Treatise  on  Kant.  I  know  the  wolf  by  his  howl.  I 
believe  that  you  are  not  far  wrong ;  but  I  must  avow 
that  I  have  not  pushed  my  studies  so  far. 

I  am  anxious  to  hear  that  Minna  has  been  confined. 
If  I  could  pray,  I  should  mention  her  name  in  my 
prayers,  and  they  should  be  heard.  Greet  her  and 
Dorchen  a  thousand  times.  I  have  many  other  things 
to  say  to  you,  but  have  not  time  to-day. 

Yours, 

Schiller. 

You  will  have  received  the  receipt  and  my  letter,  in 
which  I  requested  you  to  send  me  fifty  dollars  of  the 
hundred,  as  soon  as  convenient.  I  expected  them  to- 
day with  some  anxiety. 

Weimar,  16  April,  1788. 
Thanks  for  your  counsel,  which  has  so  often  proved 
better  than  mine  in  so  many  instances.  A  false  deli- 
cacy had  prevented  me  from  asking  Wieland  for 
money,  as  I  did  not  think  him  solvendo  just  at  this 
moment.  I  also  feared,  by  being  too  hasty,  to  mar 
my  contract  with  him,  had  he  been  willing  to  pay  me 
en  gros,  and  not  by  the  sheet.  As  that  was,  however, 
very  doubtful,  I  am  glad  I  followed  your  advice  and 
asked  him  for  fifty  dollars  on  account,  which  he  gave 
me  at  once.     I  am  therefore  at  ease  again,  and  have 

L    2 
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knocked  off  a  hundred  dollars  of  my  debt  to  Beit ;  the 
remainder  I  will  send  through  Crusius,  as  the  '  Thalia' 
and  the  '  Mercury '  will  suffice  to  cover  my  expenses 
here.  I  do  not  count  on  Dalberg.  Altogether  my 
heart  is  lighter,  as  I  earn  more  than  I  spend.  I  am 
on  the  right  road ;  and  although  it  may  be  a  long  time 
before  all  my  debts  are  paid,  still  I  am  paying  them, 
and  that  is  more  than  I  can  recollect  to  have  been 
doing  for  the  last  nine-and-twenty  years. 

If  the  '  Revolution  in  the  Netherlands '  takes,  so  as 
to  allow  of  a  second  edition  two  years  hence,  I  shall  have 
four  hundred  dollars  clear  without  any  labour,  as  there 
will  not  be  less  than  ninety-six  numbers  ;  and  Crusius 
has  promised  me  four  dollars  for  the  second  edition.  As 
Riga  has  paid  me,  I  may  count  upon  that  theatre  for 
my  plays ;  and  I  have  hopes  of  the  Weimar  theatre,  for 
my  '  Fiesco '  has  been  accepted  there,  and  my  name 
will  become  known.  In  a  few  years,  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  my  works  will  bring  me  in  something.  Mis- 
cellaneous articles  in  the  '  Mercury,'  which  I  shall 
have  to  write  now,  in  addition  to  those  which  have 
already  appeared  in  the  '  Thalia,'  will  make  two  or 
three  volumes ;  and  my  poems  will,  by  that  time,  make 
a  decent  volume.  These  are  my  resting-points  for  the 
future,  to  which  I  now  look  forward  with  pleasure,  as 
they  keep  up  my  spirits  and  my  courage.  I  am  also 
sure  that  you  will  rejoice  with  me,  and  not  find  these 
thoughts  exaggerated. 

Tell  me  how  your  own  affairs  stand.  It  will  be  a 
relief  to  me  to  hear  that  your  prospects  are  good.  It 
has  often  grieved  me,  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
repay  you,  as  you  may  have  counted  upon  me  in  your 
arrangements.  It  is  true,  you  know  exactly  how  I 
stand,   and    would  never   think   of  chiding   me ;    but 
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I  do  not  see  why  you  should  be  a  sufferer  from  my 
adversity,  and  why  I  should  have  mixed  you  up  in  it. 
If  you  are  not  short  of  money,  I  must  console  myself 
with  the  idea  of  levelling  this  mound,  and  hope  to  see 
the  joyful  day  when  the  word  '  money^  will  be  ever 
banished  from  our  correspondence. 

Farewell !  I  will  not  sully  any  other  subject  by 
including  it  in  this  business  letter.  I  hope  by  next 
post  to  hear  good  accounts  of  Minna.  My  greetings 
to  both. 

Yours, 

Schiller. 

Leave  me  the  library  books  for  ten  days  more.  I 
shall  then  have  an  opportunity  of  forwarding  them.  Tell 
me,  in  your  next,  the  names  of  the  two  books  on  genea- 
logy, chronology,  and  diplomacy,  you  lent  me.  I  will 
get  them  from  Crusius.  One  is,  I  think,  by  Gat- 
terer. 

Dresden,  20  April,  17Ss. 

I  have  only  time  to  tell  you,  that  yesterday,  a  little 
after  noon,  Minna  presented  me  with  a  daughter. 
Her  confinement  was  a  severe  one.  I  sent  for  Alberti, 
but  the  operation  did  not  last  more  than  five  minutes. 
Mother  and  child  are  as  well  as  can  be  expected. 
Minna  is  much  stronger  than  she  was  after  her  first 
confinement.     The  child  is  to  be  called  Emma  Sophia. 

I  shall  send  you  a  reply  to  yom'  last  letter  soon. 
I  am  glad  that  my  letter  to  Raphael  wiU  be  serviceable. 
Farewell  ! 

Körner. 
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Dresden,  21  April,  1788. 

Your  last  letter,  -whicla.  I  received  yesterday,  was  a 
relief  to  me.  I  feared  that  my  prudence  had  placed 
you  in  an  unpleasant  position,  especially  after  the 
postscript  to  your  letter  of  the  15th.  Happily  all 
has  been  for  the  best. 

I  do  not  think  your  plans  for  the  future  too  san- 
^ine  :  they  are  more  in  accordance  with  my  own  views 
and  wishes,  that  you  should  not  put  all  your  trust  in 
historical  writing. 

I  perfectly  understand  your  remarks  about  our  posi- 
tion towards  each  other.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  desecra- 
tion that  so  prosy  a  subject  should  be  mentioned  be- 
tween us;  and  I  shall  be  glad  when  the  day  has 
arrived  when  it  will  no  longer  be  the  case.  To  quiet 
your  apprehensions — I  am  not  in  want  of  money. 
This  year's  Fair  has  been  a  good  one,  and  by  Michael- 
mas I  shall  have  plenty  in  hand.  Göschen  has  paid  me 
handsomely. 

Send  the  books  without  delay :  I  wish  to  return 
them  at  once  to  the  library. 

The  book  I  lent  you  was  probably  '  Hederich's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Historical  Sciences,^  edited  by  Schmidt. 
Gatterer  has  published  many  works  on  Chronology, 
Geography,  and  Universal  History ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  any  of  them  would  be  of  service  to  you.  Fare- 
well !  Minna  and  the  child  are  doing  well.  All  greet 
you. 

Körner. 

Weimar,  25  April,  1788. 
My  congratulations,  Papa,  to  your  little  Emma,  and 
on  the  danger   happily   got  over  by  Minna.     I  wa» 
exceedingly  anxious,  but  now  your  happiness  and  my 
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joy  are  double.  I  am  glad  it  is  a  girl,  for  Minna's  sake ; 
and  the  next  must  be  a  boy.  You  do  not  say  whether 
Minna  nurses  herself;  that  is  a  subject  to  which 
I  am  not  indifferent.  I  also  want  to  know  who 
stood  sponsors,  Charlotte  sends  her  warmest  congra- 
tulations ;  she  will  probably  write  herself  to-day.  She 
has  not  been  well,  and  a  fausse-couche  was  feared, 
which,  however,  happily  did  not  occur.  Her  Fritz  was 
vaccinated  the  other  day,  and  is  doing  well.  Above 
forty  children  have  been  recently  vaccinated  here,  in- 
cluding the  Royal  Children.  It  took  well  with  all,  and 
most  of  them  are  nearly  well  again.  In  a  small 
town  like  Weimar,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  so  little 
prejudice  against  vaccination. 

I  hope  yon  have  heard  from  Huber;  I  have  not. 
We  agi-eed  to  write  to  each  other  once  a  month.  As 
soon  as  spring  comes,  I  shall  retire  to  the  country; 
it  will  refresh  my  head  and  heart.  I  shall  take  up 
my  quarters  about  an  hour's  walk  from  Rudolstadt. 
The  country  about  it  is  very  beautiful,  and  I  can  live 
there  aw^ay  from  the  noise  of  the  world.  The  Lengen- 
felds, whom  I  mentioned  to  you  on  my  return  from 
Meiningen,  will  be  quite  society  enough  for  me.  The 
family  consists  of  four  worthy  and  highly-educated 
persons,  who  have  lived  in  the  world,  and  have  left 
it  with  the  polish  of  the  best  society.  They  are  well- 
read,  and  good  musicians ;  and  I  look  forward  to  many 
pleasant  hours  in  their  society.  I  purpose  spending 
two  or  three  hours  daily  in  their  company.  I  have 
much  laborious  work  in  store,  but  1  look  forward  to  it 
with  confidence — even  with  pleasure. 

You  will  probably  have  read  the  catalogue  of 
the  fair.  Without  my  knowledge,  it  contains  a  new 
(the  third)  edition  of  my  '  Fiesco '  and  *  Cabale  und 
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Liebe/  published  at  Mannheim.  All  my  friends 
here  advised  me  to  write  to  Herr  Götz,  and  give  him  his 
choice,  either  to  pay  me  one  hundred  dollars  for  this 
edition,  or  to  be  prepared  for  the  announcement  of  a 
new  and  corrected  edition  of  all  my  plays,  with  a 
new  play  for  next  Michaelmas  fair — the  announcement 
to  be  made  at  once.  Bertuch,  who  is  at  Leipzig,  will 
do  it  for  me.  This  publisher  has  behaved  in  a  very 
unhandsome  manner  towards  me.  I  trust  Schwan  has 
nothing  further  to  do  with  it,  than  that  he  did  not 
prevent  its  taking  place.  Otherwise  I  should  have  to 
regard  a  letter  he  wrote  me  the  other  day,  and  which 
was  full  of  the  warmest  expressions  of  friendship,  as  a 
most  unworthy  document.  "  Let  me  hear  whether  you 
appreciate  the  line  of  conduct  I  have  adopted.  If  you 
have  any  intention  of  making  purchases  at  the  fair, 
do  not  overlook  Wieland's  '  Lucian  /  it  will  well  repay 
the  reading.  Wieland  was  friendly  enough  to  present 
me  with  a  copy,  and  it  has  procured  me  many  a 
pleasant  hour. 

Schultz,  the  author  of  '  Moritz,'  has  written  a  work 
in  imitation  of  '  Clarissa.'  He  has  transplanted  the 
character  to  Berlin,  and  calls  his  heroine  Albertine. 
The  book  is  readable  enough,  considering  that  he 
v/rote  twelve  sheets  in  five  hours.  I  often  envy  his 
facility  in  vv^riting.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  any 
author,  good  or  bad,  who  can  match  him  in  this. 

I  have  a  joke  to  tell  you.  A  few  weeks  since  I  received, 
through  a  third,  an  offer  from  Schweinfurt  of  the  post 
of  Councillor,  with  a  decent  income,  and  the  hand  of  a 
lady  with  some  thousand  dollars'  income,  who,  I  was 
told,  was  in  appearance  and  talents  not  unworthy  of 
me.  The  duties  of  the  situation  would  not  occupy  my 
time  for  more  than  two  or  three  hours  in  the  week. 
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with  many  other  advantages.  I  need  not  tell  you  my 
answer.  Bat  I  should  like  to  know  why  I  was  selected. 
The  whole  affair  seems  to  have  been  got  up  by  some 
private  individuals,  for  it  was  rather  intimated  to  me,  that 
if  I  came  forward  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  hand  of  the  lady.  I  fancy  that  the  idea  originated 
with  the  lady  herself.  The  lady  has,  perhaps,  some 
taste  for  literature,  which  makes  her  wish  for  some- 
thing better  than  the  circle  in  which  she  moves ;  and 
the  idea  then  struck  her,  that  her  bit  of  gold,  and  the 
bait  of  an  appointment,  might  hook  a  man  more  to  her 
liking.  Chance,  probably,  threw  some  of  my  writings 
in  her  way,  which  have  pleased  her,  and  she  doubtless 
takes  me  for  a  lawyer.  At  least,  this  is  the  only 
manner  in  which  I  can  solve  the  riddle,  and  Wieland 
is  of  the  same  opinion. 

I  have  heard  from  Mannheim  that  '  Carlos '  has  been 
given  there,  but  not  with  the  success  which  had  been 
anticipated.  Dalberg  attributes  it  to  monotony  and 
the  obscurity  of  the  plot.  Beck  lays  it  to  intrigue 
in  the  managerial  department,  and  to  the  carelessness 
of  some  of  the  actors.  You  will  draw  your  own  con- 
clusions. Some  fault  may  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  the  manner  it  was  got  up.  Dalberg,  for  instance, 
(contrary  to  the  manuscript,  and  Heaven  knows  why) 
makes  Domingo,  whom  I  wished  to  be  represented  as 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Perez,  appear  as  a  Jesuit. 
There  was  a  general  murmur  of  "  Pater  Frank  V  and 
this  of  itself  was  enough  to  damn  the  piece  in  a  town 
like  Mannheim,  without  any  other  faults  in  the  play 
itself.  Iffland  is  said  to  have  ranted  as  the  King ;  but 
Beck,  as  the  Marquis,  is  reported  to  have  acted  in 
first-rate  style.  The  Queen  was  a  dead  failure ;  the 
lady  who  personated  her,  spoke  so  low  that  no  one 

L  3 
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could  hear  her.  Domingo  was  acted  by  a  clown. 
Beck,  Dalberg,  and  Schwan  met  with  deserved  ap- 
plause. 

Farewell,  and  give  your  Emma  a  kiss  for  me.     Give 
my  kind  greeting  to  Minna,  with  my  best  wishes  for 
her  speedy  recovery.    Greet  Dorchen,  and  tell  her  that 
she  must  not  forget  me  altogether. 
Yours, 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  25  April,  1788. 
I  have  at  last  read  your  poem.*  I  wish  I  possessed 
your  talent,  that  I  might  write  a  fellow  to  it.  I  should 
like  to  see  some  expressions  struck  out,  which  are  too 
dogmatical  and  not  applicable  to  Christianity.  They 
do  not  add  to  the  merit  of  the  poem,  and  impart  an 
air  of  bravura  to  it  which  you  do  not  need,  to  give 
vigour  to  your  writings.  The  verse  which  pleases  me 
best  is  that  which  commences  "  Unbewusst  der  Freu- 
den," &c. ;  then  those  about  Bacchus  and  the  Sun. 
Some  examples,  especially  in  the  verse  "  Jener  Lorheer 
wand  sich  einst,"  do  not  seem  to  me  to  contain  any 
inspired  idea.  I  expected  more  from  the  application 
of  fable  to  verse.  The  style  is  most  pure,  and  the 
verses  full  of  melody,  especially,  as  I  have  often  re- 
marked to  you,  where  the  ideas  are  the  richest.  The 
big-sounding  names  are  at  times  detrimental  to  effect. 
What  have  you  to  say  against  the  pretty  name  of  Hebe  ? 
I  laughed  at  seeing  Pausanias  figure  amongst  them. 
On  the  whole  I  recognised  ideas  of  Julius,  Have  you 
thought  of  it  again  ?  A  good  deal  might  be  said  on 
the  idea  *'  Da  die   Götter  menschlicher,'^  &c.,  but   I 

*  The  '  Gods  of  Greece.' 
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have  not  yet  cast  my  thoughts  into  a  pi'oper  shape 
upon  it.  The  poem  contains  matter  for  philosophical 
letters.  Be  not  afraid  of  Kant :  I  had  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  him,  but  avoided  it ;  it  depends 
now  entirely  how  the  thread  of  the  dialogue  is  taken 
up  by  you. 

Huber  has  made  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe's 
mother;  she  admires  you  exceedingly.  She  is  proud 
of  her  son,  and  on  very  good  terms  with  him.  Huber 
says  she  is  an  interesting  old  lady. 

Farewell !     All  greet  you. 

Körner. 

Dresden,  2  May,  1788. 

Pleasures  will  not  be  wanting  to  you  at  your 
summer  retreat.  Is  not  your  heart  interested  in  the 
choice  of  your  residence  ?  I  am  curious  to  see 
whether  your  renewed  taste  for  poetry  will  have  any 
fruitful  results. 

I  highly  approve  of  your  determination  respecting 
Götz.  I  proposed  as  much  to  you  some  time  since. 
Göschen,  as  you  are  aware,  only  made  an  offer.  Your 
Schweinfurt  affair  amused  us  exceedingly,  I  am 
curious  to  know  who  the  lady  may  be.  It  may  be 
Fraulein  B —  whose  conquest  you  have  made,  and  who 
endeavoured  to  procure  your  felicity  through  her 
Nürnberg  relations. 

Huber  writes  me  word  that  Dalberg  has  made  many 
changes  in  yom*  'Don  Carlos.'  I  should  haul  him 
over  the  coals  for  it. 


Farewell !     I  shall  write  again  soon. 


Kornea. 
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Weimar,  7  May,  1788, 
I  meant  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  departure  of 
Madame  Duscheck,  who  has  been  staying  here,  to  send 
you  the  hbrary  books ;  but  she  had  not  place  for  them  in 
her  carriage,  so  I  cannot  send  them  till  Monday. 
Madame  D —  has  been  pretty  successful  here.  She 
did  not  take  at  first,  owing  to  her  voice  having  suffered 
from  the  journey  ;  and  the  ears  of  the  good  people  here 
are  rather  particular.  The  reigning  Duchess  remarked, 
that  she  had  the  appearance  of  a  cast-off  mistress.  I 
must  confess  that  she  did  not  please  me  so  much 
here  as  she  did  at  Dresden :  she  had  so  much — I 
can  scarcely  call  it  impudence — stiffness  about  her, 
and  a  sarcastic  expression  of  countenance.  The 
Duchess  Amalie,  however,  patronised  her,  and  she  had 
the  opportunity  of  operating  a  change  in  public 
opinion  in  her  favour  at  three  concerts,  in  which 
she  displayed  her  full  talents  and  earned  great  ap- 
plause. On  this  occasion,  the  Duchess  Amalie,  (in 
whose  good  graces  I  have  been  redeemed,  for  what 
reason  I  know  not),  was  civil  enough  to  hunt  me 
out,  and  invite  me.  Wieland  nearly  got  into  a  scrape 
with  her  on  this  occasion.  He  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  game  of  cards  with  his  own  set  when  he  received  the 
invitation,  and  he  sent  an  excuse.  The  Duchess  was 
rather  displeased  at  this,  and  gave  me  a  commission 
for  him,  which,  though  said  in  a  jesting  tone,  was  not 
meant  as  such.  I  was  to  tell  him,  he  was  a  noddy- 
headed  old  man ;  that  next  time  he  came  she  would 
shut  the  door  in  his  face :  I  was  to  tell  him  this,  word 
for  word,  which  I  promised  to  do,  but  of  course  did 
not.  As  it  was,  I  nearly  had  a  quarrel  with  him, 
though  I  conveyed  the  message  in  the  most  moderate 
terms  I  could. 
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Madame  DuschecVs  stay  has  led  me  into  a  series 
of  suppers  and  picnics,  wliich  have  no  peculiar  charms 
for  me,  and  cost  me  money  which  might  be  better 
spent.  She  will  give  you  a  fair  description  of  the 
Court  here;  but  I  fear  a  meagre  one  of  the  middle-class 
society.  The  first  is  natural  enough.  The  latter  is 
easily  explained,  as  the  middle  classes  do  not  under- 
stand a  person  of  her  peculiar  class,  and  it  is  a 
question,  whether  the  fact  is  to  their  shame  or  to  their 
honour. 

I  often  pity  you,  that  you  do  not  take  advantage  of 
this  lovely  spring  weather.  It  has  done  me  good  both 
bodily  and  mentally.  I  shall  not  remain  here  more 
than  another  week ;  but  address  your  letters  as  usual, 
until  I  inform  you  of  my  new  address. 

Bertuch  has  just  arrived  from  Leipzig,  and  I  expect 
him  to  call  every  moment.  I  am  very  curious  to  hear 
how  the  affair  with  Götz  has  ended.  Perhaps  he 
bi'ings  me  money  ?  If  he  does,  I  shall  strew  his  path 
with  roses. 

I  have  received  a  bundle  of  twenty  works  to  review 
from  Jena ;  amongst  others,  Goethe's  '  Egmont.'  My 
reviews  were  greatly  admired,  although  few  of  them 
are  serviceable  now,  owing  to  their  late  date,  many  of 
them  being  more  than  eighteen  months  old.  I  have 
not  written  anything  for  the  April  Number  of  the 
'  Mercury :'  I  had  no  time ;  but  it  contains  an 
article  on  Polytheism,  written  conjointly,  by  Herr 
von  Knebel  and  Herder,  and  which  is  said  to  have 
been  originated  by  my  '  Gods  of  Greece.'  You  will 
be  able  to  judge  for  yourself.  The  fifth  volume  of  the 
'  Thalia '  has  appeared.  Ask  Göschen  for  it  in  my 
name,  or  shall  I  procure  it  for  you  ? 

Schiller. 
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Dresden,  14  May,  1788. 

I  have  read  your  '  Geisterseher.'  The  episode 
pleased  me  exceedingly.  The  style  is  not  so  powerful 
as  in  the  first  part.  It  is  evident,  that  at  times  you 
have  not  worked  con  amove.  I  should  have  liked  a 
less  detailed  description  of  this  first  vision.  You  seem 
to  have  finished  the  tale ;  at  least  as  a  fragment,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  completed,  although  the  reader's 
curiosity  is  not  satisfied,  and  he  would  like  to  have 
the  continuation.  If  you  have  any  intention  of  con- 
tinuing it,  the  task  will  not  be  an  easy  one,  as  you 
have  made  the  Prince  too  clear-sighted.  It  is  an 
interesting  production.  You  are  then  at  last  a 
member  of  the  bench ;  which  sits  to  try  authors  ?  Let 
me  know  which  of  the  critiques  are  yours.  I  am  curious 
to  hear  your  opinion  of  '  Egmont.'  Huber  and  I  differ 
about  it.  He  finds  it  wanting  in  warmth  and  energy ; 
I,  on  the  contrary,  am  of  opinion  that  one  of  the 
most  salient  points  is,  that  the  principal  characters 
interest  the  reader,  by  adhering  so  closely  to  nature, 
and  that  the  human  mind  is  pourtrayed  with  a  mas- 
terly hand.  We  are  not  carried  away  by  any  ideal 
conception,  but  are  struck  by  the  powerful  delusion, 
which  makes  us  fancy  we  are  living  amongst  the  per- 
sonages described.  Tell  me  why  your  writings  are 
not  duly  announced  in  the  '  Literary  Gazette.'  You 
have  full  right  to  ask  the  reason  of  this  omission. 

I  have  not  seen  Madame  Duscheck.  The  I'emark 
of  the  reigning  Duchess  was  not  altogether  out  of 
place.  She  never  interested  me.  Even  as  an  artist 
her  manners  displeased  me.  Elegance  is  in  my 
opinion  the  first  merit  of  sonsj,  and  I  think  she  is 
without  it.  At  least,  she  has  far  less  of  it  than  any 
Italian   I    have   ever   heard.     In   a    prima    dorma   I 
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prefer  coldness  and  elegance  to  passion  and  vul- 
garity. 

Huber  will  meet  young  Forster  and  Heinse  at 
Mayence.  He  has  not  settled  down  into  his  situation 
yet. 

Farewell !     All  greet  you. 

KÖRNER. 

Weimar,  17  May,  1788. 
Canonicus  Gleim,*  of  Halberstadt,  is  staying  here, 
and,  in  consequence,  I  have  been  unusually  gay.  He 
is  staying  with  Herder,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  day 
that  some  excursion  or  party  is  not  got  up.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  how  Gleim  stands  in  your  estimation 
as  an  author.  The  activity  and  elasticity  of  his  mind 
are  wonderful  at  his  age,  for  he  cannot  be  far  short  of 
seventy.  You  would  scarcely  suppose  him  fifty. 
Of  all  our  celebrated  men  of  his  stamp,  he  possesses 
perhaps  the  most  benevolent  mind,  and  is  capable  of  the 
warmest  friendship — I  mean  of  the  general  friendship 
kind — for  I  do  not  think  him  capable  of  exclusive  bonds 
of  eternal  friendship,  which  would  not  suit  his  peculiar 
temperament.  He  is  faithfully  pourtrayed  in  his 
writings.  It  is  this  intimate  connexion  between  the 
man  and  his  works,  which  makes  me  prize  his  acquaint- 
ance. All  that  he  has  written — he  told  me  so  himself — 
was  done  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  He  can  never 
write  for  more  than  two  hours  together.  He  does 
not  think  himself  capable  of  undei'taking  a  composition 
of  any  length,  neither  do  the  duties  of  his  office  admit 
of  it,  for,  as  Canonicus,  he  has  a  great  deal  of  work 

*  A  distinguished  poet,  born  2nd  April,  1719;  died  18th  Feb., 
1803, 
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on  his  hands — chiefly  accounts.  Much  of  his  time  is 
spent  in  doing  little  services  for  his  numerous  friends 
and  acquaintances,  as  he  is  of  a  most  friendly  dispo- 
sition. He  and  Privy  Councillor  Schmidt  (a  Privy 
Councillor  of  four  weeks'  standing)  were  great  friends 
some  six-and-thirty  years  ago,  and  belonged  to  the  set 
of  Klopstock,  Jacobi,  and  others.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
listen  to  these  old  birds,  talking  of  by-gone  days,  and 
speaking  with  warmth  of  the  roystering  days  of  their 
youth. 

Yesterday  we  met  at  Bertuch's.  You  will  stare 
as  I  did,  to  hear  that  Herder  was  there — Herder, 
whom  the  very  sight  of  Bertuch  used  to  make  ill. 
Bode,  Voigt,  Wieland,  Schmidt,  Knebel,  Krause,  and 
myself,  completed  the  party.  We  all  meet  again  to- 
night at  Wieland's.  Wieland  and  Bode  had  very 
nearly  a  quarrel  last  night  about  Klopstock.  Wieland 
was  decidedly  in  the  right,  for  he  spoke  reasonably  and 
with  admiration  of  Klopstock ;  but  Bode  exaggerated 
his  merits,  declaring  him  to  be  as  great  a  man  as  he 
was  a  poet,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  it  by  acts  which 
I  should  be  sorry  if  you  and  I,  and  others  inferior  to 
ourselves,  did  not  think  it  a  duty  to  perform  in  the 
usual  course  of  life. 

I  have  had  a  long  conversation  with  Herder  respect- 
ing history,  magnetism,  and  unrevealed  physical 
powers.  He  is  a  decided  believer  in  the  latter,  espe- 
cially in  a  sort  of  emanation  of  the  fluidi  nervei,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  from  one  body  into  another,  and 
by  which  he  explains  sympathies  and  antipathies,  the 
link  between  the  mother  and  the  child,  &c.  He  says, 
that  when  he  meets  a  stranger  for  the  first  time,  he 
has  a  foreboding  which  he  cannot  explain,  as  to  whether 
that  man  will  suit  him  or  not.       Herder  is  greatly 
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inclined  to  be,  if  he  is  not^  a  decided  materialist.  He 
says  he  shall  not  publish  the  last  part  of  his  '  Ideas.' 
I  did  not  like  to  ask  him  his  reasons,  as  there  are 
probably  some  unpleasant  circumstances  connected 
with  this  resolution.  If  he  lends  me  the  manuscript,  I 
shall  tell  you  its  contents.  I  am  quite  inclined — so  to 
express  myself — to  devour  Herder  this  summer. 

I  have  just  received  the  fifth  volume  of  Goethe's 
work,  among  other  books  from  Jena  to  be  reviewed. 
I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  task  of  reviewing 
his  '  Egmont.'  As  yet,  I  have  but  glanced  through  it, 
but  that  glance  discovered  many  beauties.  Göschen, 
as  you  are  probably  awai'e,  intends  to  publish  periodi- 
cally a  critical  review,  for  which  I  am  to  write,  not 
being  bound  to  any  particular  work,  or  to  space.  In 
the  '  Jena  Gazette'  only  four  of  my  reviews  have  ap- 
peared as  yet,  as  I  only  sent  them  in  last  month. 
I  have  the  paper  sent  me,  as  in  the  country  I  might 
otherwise  lose  the  thread  of  the  literature  of  the  day. 

The  '  Thalia'  is  much  sought  for  here.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  every  house,  and  many  pretty  things  are  said 
to  me  about  it.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain :  I 
shall  take  advantage  of  the  favourable  turn  of  public 
taste,  and  make  as  much  money  by  it  as  I  can.  You 
will  have  remarked,  that  the  continuation  of  the 
'  Geisterseher'  was  much  more  laborious  than  the 
commencement,  as  it  was  no  easy  task  to  throw  a  plan 
into  a  subject  begun  without  one,  and  to  take  up  the 
many  broken  threads  of  the  dialogue.  I  am  curious 
to  hear  your  opinion.  My  plans,  as  regard  Götz, 
proved  a  failure,  at  least  for  the  moment,  but  he  must 
eventually  pay  me  something. 

This   is,    in    all   probability,   my   last    letter   from 
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Weimar.  On  the  first  symptoms  of  fine  weather,  I 
shall  be  off  to  the  country.  How  are  all  your  party  ? 
I  expect  letters  by  to-day^s  post.     Adieu  !     Greet  all. 

Schiller. 

Volkstädt,  near  Rudolstadt,  26  May,  1788. 
I  have  been  one  week  here,  in  a  pretty  part  of  the 
country,  half  an  bourns  walk  from  the  town,  and  in  a 
clean  and  lively  apartment.  Good  luck  led  me  to  a 
newly-built  house,  much  better  than  those  usually 
to  be  found  in  the  country.  It  belongs  to  the  village 
clerk,  (Cantor),  a  man  well  to  do  in  the  world.  The 
village  is  situated  in  a  narrow  but  pretty  valley,  traversed 
by  the  river  Saale,  with  rising  hills  on  either  side. 
These  hills  command  a  fine  view  of  the  town,  which 
lies  coiled  up  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  is  commanded 
by  the  castle,  built  upon  the  summit  of  a  rocky  emi- 
nence, to  which  a  very  pleasant  foot-path  leads  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  through  gardens  and  corn-fields. 
There  is  a  china  manufactory  in  the  village,  of  which 
you  have  perhaps  heard.  I  am  two  hours'  walk  from 
Saalfeld,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  Castle 
of  Schwarzburg,  and  from  some  other  castles  in  ruins, 
all  of  which  I  purpose  visiting  in  due  time.  In  the 
town  itself  I  have  a  most  agreeable  acquaintance  in  the 
Lengefeld  and  Beulwitz  family,  the  only  persons  I 
know,  and  probably  the  only  persons  I  shall  know 
there.  I  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  avoid  a  very 
close  attachment  to  this  family,  and  an  exclusive  one 
to  a  particular  member  of  it.  Something  in  this 
respect  might  have  occurred,  if  I  gave  way  to  my  own 
inclinations.  But  this  would  have  been  the  very 
worst  moment  to  destroy  the  little  order  I  had  sue- 
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ceeded  in  establishing  in  my  head,  my  heart,  atnd  my 
affairs. 

I  have  brought  a  good  supply  of  books  with  me.  It 
depends  now  upon  what  will  be  the  result  of  my 
reading.  I  daily  regret  my  neglect  of  reading,  and  I 
fear  that  I  can  never  make  up  for  the  ten  years  I  have 
lost.  To  this  is  added  the  necessity  of  wi'iting  much, 
and  the  unhappy  circumstance  that  I  am  a  slow  worker. 
On  a  conscientious  calculation,  I  find  that  I  can  at 
most  devote  three  hours  only  to  reading,  and  how 
insufficient  is  that  to  read  even  those  works  which  are 
indispensably  necessary. 

The  works  which  I  wish  to  complete  this  summer 
are  the  '  Geisterseher,^  which  might  be  carried  out  to 
five-and-twenty  or  thirty  sheets,  the  second  part  of 
my  '  Revolution  of  the  Netherlands,'  and  the  end  of 
the  first  part ;  a  play  (the  '  Misanthrope'  or  another  ;  I 
am  as  yet  undecided  upon)  and  two  or  three  articles  for 
the  '  Mercury.'  To  judge  from  the  time  I  have  hitherto 
occupied  in  my  writings,  I  perhaps  aim  at  doing  too 
much.  However,  we  shall  see.  If  I  do  not  accomphsh 
all,  I  shall  do  at  least  apart.  I  am  not  quite  settled  here 
yet,  and  have  not  set  steadily  to  work.  Once  at  it, 
I  know  from  experience  that  I  shall  get  on  briskly,  and 
as  I  shall  not  be  open  to  the  distractions  of  the  town, 
I  may  perhaps  succeed  in  keeping  hard  at  it. 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  27  May,  1788. 
I  am  personally  acquainted  wvih.  Gleim.  I  made 
his  acquaintance  at  Lauchstadt.  He  may  perhaps 
remember  me.  He  wrote  to  me  once  when  I  was  on 
my  travels.  I  regarded  him  then  as  a  good-natured, 
talkative  old  man,  whose  conversation  was  pleasant  to 
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listen  to.  His  warmth  for  other  authors  interested  me 
in  his  favour.  He  seemed  quite  without  vanity  and  pre- 
sumption. I  have  no  great  idea  of  his  poetical  talents. 
Some  of  his  war-songs  and  fables  are  well  enough. 
There  are  also  some  good  piassages  in  '  Halladat.' 

Göschen  is  here,  and  I  have  been  concerting  plans 
with  him.  He  is  anxious  lest  Archeuholz  should 
neglect  literature  and  universal  history ;  for  Göschen 
reckoned  upon  this,  when  he  married,  as  likely  to  bring 
him  in  a  decent  sum.  In  case  this  occurs,  he  has 
offered  me  the  journal.  I  considered  the  subject,  and 
have  made  the  subjoined  plan.  The  execution  of  it 
is,  I  think,  the  only  way  in  which  a  result  can  be 
obtained.  This  species  of  work  is  attractive,  and 
offers  less  difficulties  to  me  than  compositions  of 
scientific  treatises.  I  should  not  be  persecuted  by 
the  idea  that  I  had  not  come  up  to  my  ideal — that  I 
had  exhausted  my  subject.  Such  fragments  have 
always  their  value  if  they  only  contain  a  few  interesting 
ideas.  But  until  Archenholz  makes  room  for  me,  I 
shall  be  in  a  state  of  impatience. 

What  do  you  say  to  your  '  Thalia  V  Göschen  tells 
me  that  his  expenses  are  covered,  and  that  the  journal 
would  sell  better  if  it  came  out  regularly.  Six  sheets 
monthly  would  be  very  acceptable  to  him  on  the  usual 
terms.  The  question  is,  if  you  could  promise  to  be 
punctual  with  them.  If  not,  I  have  a  proposition  to  make 
to  you.  We  go  halves  in  the  journal ;  each  of  us  to  have 
the  privilege  of  inserting  three  sheets  monthly  :  you 
would  remain  editor  as  heretofore.  It  would  be  an  under- 
stood thing  that  this  would  not  be  meant  to  the  letter. 
Should  one  give  a  few  pages  more  in  one  number,  not 
to  cut  short  his  subject :  he  could  give  less  in  a 
subsequent  one,  and  vice  versa.      Should  one  of  us 
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give  less,  he  would  have  to  give  a  month's  notice  to  the 
other.  I  do  not  count  what  Huber  might  contribute, 
who,  however,  has  but  little  time  to  send  anything  now. 
In  this  manner  each  of  us  would  receive  360  dollars, 
which  sum  would  be  increased  in  proportion  with  the 
increased  sale  of  the  journal.  If  we  adhered  to  our 
plan,  it  would  soon  become  the  first  periodical  in 
Germany.  Contributions  would  not  fail  to  be  sent, 
and  what  we  should  not  deem  worthy  of  insertion 
could  be  made  use  of  for  literature  and  universal 
history,  if  entrusted  to  me.  This  would  be  treated 
commercially,  but  we  would  keep  back  our  best  goods, 
for  the  '  Thalia.^  Let  me  have  your  opinion  soon.  I 
have  already  commenced  collecting  materials.  Ac- 
cording to  this  plan,  your  work  would  be  easy.  But 
we  must  come  to  an  understanding,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  our  mutual  interests.     Farewell ! 

Körner. 

Volkstädt,  3  June,  1738. 
I  find  that  it  is  some  time  since  I  have  written  to 
you,  and  I  do  not  wish  you  to  accuse  me  of  negligence. 
A  few  words  then,  though  my  head  is  not  clear.  A 
violent  cold  has  embittered  the  pleasure  of  my  stay  in 
the  country.  I  caught  it  a  few  days  after  my  arrival 
here,  where  it  was  prevailing  as  an  epidemic.  I  may, 
it  is  true,  have  caught  cold  walking  home  late  at 
night  from  the  town.  However  this  may  be,  it  has 
played  the  deuce  with  me,  and  my  head  feels  as  if  it 
were  splitting.  You  may  easily  imagine  that  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  time,  and  the  vexation  at  beholding  my 
hopes  of  a  pleasant  time  in  the  country  nipped  in  the 
bud,  do  not  make  me  support  it  with  more  equa- 
nimity. 
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How  is  your  health?  How  are  Minna  and  the 
baby  ?  And  how  is  Dorchen  ?  Tell  me  also  how 
Huber  is  getting  on.  Is  he  content  ?  Beck  wrote 
me  word  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  him.  He 
has  not  yet  written  me  a  line.  It  is  not  kind  of 
him. 

Farewell^  and  greet  all  for  me.  Is  Madame  Becker 
staying  with  you  ?  Have  yon  gone  to  the  Weinberg  ? 
Adieu  ! 

Schiller. 

Loschwitz,  3  June,  178S. 
The  spot  you  have  chosen  for  your  sojourn  in  the 
country  pleases  me.  It  is  better  for  your  pursuits 
that  you  should  avoid  an  exclusive  attachment  to  any 
one  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  regards  your  reading, 
I  think  your  fears  are  exaggerated.  I  know  the  feel- 
ing well,  when  we  come  in  contact  with  men  and 
books,  and  find  proofs  of  knowledge  that  put  us  to 
shame.  But  it  may  be  questioned,  if  too  great  a  store 
of  knowledge  is  of  advantage  to  the  author.  In  your 
case,  I  should  pride  myself  on  a  certain  ignorance  in 
some  branches.  Your  imagination  is,  perhaps,  the 
richer  and  livelier  from  the  fact,  that  from  the  very 
first  you  had  recourse  to  your  own  resources,  and 
did  not  avail  yourself  of  the  works  of  other  men.  I 
have  read  more  than  youj  but  I  might  have  had 
greater  creative  talent,  if  my  powers  had  not  been 
weakened  by  the  relaxing  influence  of  other  men^s 
works.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  often  told  you, 
that  your  calling  is  that  of  the  Artist,  and  not  of  the 
learned  Professor.  You  would,  therefore,  act  unwisely 
to  fritter  away  those  hours  which  you  might  employ 
for  your  own  productions,  or  in  perfecting  your  own 
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knowledge  in  the  acquirement  of  information  which 
you  cannot  well  do  without.  What  you  still  want 
to  the  perfection  of  your  own  personal  accomplish- 
ments is  very  little,  and  your  hours  of  leisure  ought  to 
suffice  for  it. 

Körner. 

Dresden,  4  June,  1788. 
Huber  writes  me  word  that  you  are  hard  at  work 
at  the  '  Netherlands.^  I  had  rather  you  had  been 
busy  with  the  'Misanthrope/  or  the  continuation  of 
the  '  Geisterseher.^  I  cannot  deny  it^  that  I  am  again 
greatly  disgusted  with  history.  Having  lately  read 
some  '  Memoirs  on  the  Fronde/  the  difficulty  of 
coming  at  the  truth,  where  positive  facts  are  wanting, 
proved  to  me  what  a  thankless  task  it  is.  How  many 
advantages  the  Novelist  has  over  the  Historian ! 
AMiat  compensation  has  the  latter  for  the  sacrifices 
he  feels  it  a  duty  to  make  to  truth  ?  I  have  just  read 
*  Gil  Bias/  What  a  rich  mine  of  entertaining  pictures 
from  real  life  !  It  contains  more  life  in  the  details, 
more  originality  of  character,  more  powerful  descrip- 
tion ;  and  such  a  gallery  is  a  production  of  art  of  much 
higher  value  than  any  history.  The  advantage  of 
Truth  is  delusion.  Does  not  every  history  become 
a  novel  when  the  description  is  vivid  ?  But  enough  ; 
my  zeal  will  not  assist  you  in  your  present  work.  I 
could  also  write  up  a  history,  but  not  of  the  best. 
Göschen  is  engaged  to  Jettchen  Heuer.  He  met  her 
at  Wittenberg,  and  fell  in  love  with  her.  He  wrote  a 
fine  letter  to  Becker  about  Sophie,  full  of  pretty  sen- 
tences on  the  sti'uggle  between  honour  and  passion. 
Becker  sent  him  a  fitting  reply :  he  told  him  that  he 
never  counted  upon  him  for  Sophie.     My  purse  will 
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be  a  gainer  by  it,  as  Göschen  receives  7,000  dollars 
from  his  wife,  and  will  be  more  likely  to  pay  me. 
Hartwig's  marriage  takes  place  at  Easter.  Farewell, 
for  to-day.     I  shall  write  again  soon. 

Körner. 

Volkstädt,  12  June,  1788. 

Your  journey  to  Carlsbad  has  my  approbation;  but 
the  causes  of  it  give  me  some  anxiety.  That  your 
liver  should  be  in  an  unhealthy  state,  with  your  tempe- 
rament and  constitution,  seems  to  me  extraordinary. 
At  all  events,  you  must  take  the  first  symptoms  as  a 
warning,  and  not  treat  the  malady  lightly.  As  far  as 
I  can  form  a  judgment  of  your  physical  constitution, 
your  nervous  system  is  an  exciteable  one,  and  is  easily 
put  out  of  order,  on  the  slightest  mental  or  physical 
excitement.  A  gradual  course  of  opening  medicines 
would  give  tone  to  the  system ;  but  violent  remedies 
would  only  tend  to  constipation.  I  am  not  sufläciently 
acquainted  with  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  Carlsbad 
waters,  to  express  an  opinion  upon  them  in  respect  to 
your  case ;  but,  generally  speaking,  I  should  recommend 
them.  You  should  follow  a  more  vegetable  diet,  and 
drink  two  or  three  glasses  of  good  wine  at  your  dinner, 
to  promote  circulation.  You  must  pardon  my  turning 
doctor — I  do  not  mean  to  turn  quack ;  but  my  know- 
ledge of  your  habits  may,  perhaps,  give  me  a  better 
notion  of  your  system  than  a  strange  country  doctor 
could  form  in  a  day. 

I  know  of  no  one  at  Weimar  going  to  the  Baths, 
that  would  interest  you.  Herr  G — ,  Regierung' s- 
Rath  at  Sch — ,  purposes  going  there,  with  his  wife. 
He  himself  is  a  worn-out  old  roue,  and  his  first 
interview   will   spare  my  sending  you  an  account  of 
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him :  his  wife  is  an  interesting  little  hody — an  intel- 
ligent, sly,  animated  little  lady ;  not  devoid  of  talent, 
a  bit  of  a  poetess,  a  coquette  into  the  bargain,  and' 
very  eocigeante ;  in  a  word,  a  lively,  amusing  person, 
with  a  good  deal  of  esprit,  aad  an  agreeable  acquaint- 
ance at  a  watering-place.  Her  manners  are  highly 
refined  and  lady-like,  and  she  would  be  much  more 
admired,  if  her  love  of  admiration  were  not  so  visible, 
which,  by  the  bye,  she  endeavours  to  keep  up  by  shower- 
ing compliments  on  all  her  acquaintances.  Her  husband 
is  a  brother  of  Frau  von  Stein,  and  Baroness  Imhofi^, 
and  she  is  the  niece  of  Countess  B -•-.  Should  you 
see  her,  mention  my  name  to  her.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  some  other  persons  will  accompany  them.  Char- 
lotte had  the  intention  of  going  this  year  to  Carlsbad, 
but  I  think  she  has  given  it  up. 

But  I  was  nearly  omitting  the  best  news  of  all !  Ma- 
demoiselle Schröder  is  going  there ;  at  least,  so  it  is  said, 
for  I  remember  wondering  how  she  could  afibrd  it :  and 
now  I  recollect,  it  was  S —  that  told  me ;  so,  after  all, 
there  is,  perhaps,  a  little  medisance  in  play.  But  I  shall 
write  to  her  to-morrow,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  you 
certain  information  on  so  interesting  a  piece  of  news. 

The  journals  will  have  told  you  that  Herder  is  going 
to  Italy :  it  is  not  a  mere  rumour.  Charlotte  has 
written  me  word  that  it  is  quite  decided.  Goethe  is 
expected  here  on  the  20th.  People  are  curious  as  to 
whether  he  will  remain  here.  Privy  Councillor  Voigt 
has  a  seat  in  the  Chamber,  and  Schmidt  has  been 
elected  President. 

It  is  a  pity  that  your  journey  to  Carlsbad  could  not 
be  put  ofi"  till  next  year.  How  pleasant  it  would  be  if 
I  could  meet  you  there  !  but  that  is  not  possible  this 
year.      I  am  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  day  on 
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which  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  my  debts.  I  hope  to  see 
it,  and  this  gives  me  courage.  I  now  thank  Fate,  that 
inspired  me  with  the  idea  of  the '  Geisterseher  :'  you  may 
laugh  if  you  will,  but  I  intend  to  spin  it  out  at  least  to 
thirty  sheets.  I  should  be  a  fool  to  throw  to  the 
winds  the  praise  of  the  wise ;  and  Göschen  can  pay  me 
handsomely  for  it.  I  am  also  getting  on  with  the 
'  Misanthrope/  and  hope  to  finish  it  by  October. 
I  shall  not,  henceforward,  pay  so  much  attention 
to  details.  The  day  will  come,  I  trust,  when  I  shall 
be  enabled  to  write  without  any  ulterior  considerations. 
I  shall  be  satisfied  if,  during  the  next  few  years,  I  do 
not  lose  in  public  estimation.  But  forward  must 
be  the  word.  In  the  '  Literary  Gazette^  of  the  10th  of 
July,  you  will  find  a  critique  on  '  Don  Carlos.^  Hufe- 
land  tells  me  that  three  of  the  reviewers  struck  it  out. 
The  critique,  which  takes  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
journal,  is  to  be  continued.  It  is  written  with  great 
spirit.  I  cannot  yet  fully  appreciate  it,  as  I  have  not 
read  the  continuation.  You  wish  to  know  what  works 
I  have  reviewed.  Only  a  few  works,  of  no  great  im- 
portance  as  yet.     In  April  and  May,  the  following: 

1.  '  Frederick    the     Great  :     a    Sketch,'    p.     212  ; 

2.  'Dyanasore  ;    or,    the   Pilgrims,'  pp.    204,    205; 

3.  '  HofF's  Encyclopedia/  p.  219 ;  4.  '  Contributions 
by  Eckart's-hausen,'  p.  216  ;  5.  '  An  Historical  Notice 
on  the  Life  of  Frederick  II.,'  by  Herzberg,  p.  277. 

In  the  '  Pandora,'  which  will  shortly  be  published, 
you  will  find  a  poem  of  mine  *  Die  berühmte  Frau' 
(the  Blue-stocking). 

I  must  return  to  your  criticism  of  my  '  Gods  of 
Greece.'  What  you  say  about  high-sounding  names 
is  not  I  think  quite  to  the  point.  Not  to  make  a  mess 
of  it,   I    was  obliged   carefully   to   avoid   all   Roman 
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appellations^  as  I  only  spoke  of  Greece  :  thus,  instead  of 
Ceres,  Demeter ;  instead  of  Aurora,  Hemera ;  instead 
of  Proserpina,  Pei'sephone ;  instead  of  Luna,  Selene ; 
instead  of  Apollo,  Helios.  Added  to  which  I  avoided 
the  usual  names,  the  triviality  attached  to  them  dis- 
gusting me.  I  preserved  Ganymeda,  as  the  word  is  an 
elegant  one,  and  I  stood  in  need  of  one  of  four  sylla- 
bles, and  I  did  not  like  to  have  recourse  to  an  epithet. 
The  note  from  Pausanias  is  an  addition  of  Wieland^s 
without  my  sanction.  The  measured  tone  of  this  poem 
pleases  me  exceedingly,  and  a  noble  elegance  pervades 
it,  not  unmixed  with  a  shade  of  sentiment ;  and  this 
seems  the  very  thing  that  did  not  please  you.  The 
passages  I  like  best  are  1,  2,  3,  6,  11,  14,  16,  17,  19, 
20 ;  not  so  much  owing  to  the  ideas  they  contain,  but 
because  of  the  spirit  that  inspired  them,  and  which 
methinks  is  visible  in  them. 

What  you  say  about  the  continuation  of  the  '  Geis- 
terseher' may  be  true  enough.  The  solution  of  the 
mystery  by  the  Sicilian  may  be  drawn  out  at  too 
much  length,  but  one  can  scarcely  be  too  explicit 
under  such  circumstances ;  and  there  were  no  reasons 
why  I  should  sacrifice  a  sheet  which  I  am  paid  for,  to 
satisfy  the  higher  class  of  readers. 

The  second  portion  of  your  letter — the  project  of  a 
journal — is  deserving  of  a  page  to  itself.  If  I  cannot 
answer  you  to-day,  I  shall  soon.  Farewell,  and  let  me 
hear  good  news  from  j'ou  all  shortly.  I  have  recovered 
from  my  cold,  and  enjoy  my  stay  here  exceedingly. 
Write  to  me  soon  and  tell  me  all  the  news.  I  add  a 
postscript.     I  shall  not  forget  the  hat-box. 

P.S.  For  the  foundation  of  a  journal  which  is  to 
have  a  large  circulation,  your  plan  is  too  serious,  too 
solid — what  shall  I  call  it  ? — too  noble.     Look  at  all 
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the  journals  that  have  succeeded,  and  tell  me  why 
they  did  so.  Our  philosophical  letters  in  the 
'  Thalia'  are  an  example  of  a  production  according  to 
your  plan — and  how  many  readers  did  they  find? 
The  articles  for  a  periodical  are  such  as  Cagliostros 
and  Starks,  ghost  stories,  travels,  amusing  tales,  and 
such  like.  We  must  either  touch  upon  the  topics  of 
the  day,  or  go  back  to  times  long  gone  by,  to  excite 
the  interest  by  something  new.  I  do  not  say  this  to 
refute  your  idea ;  but  we  must  not  expect  it  to  answer 
as  to  the  main  chance.  A  good  circulation  once  obtained, 
youi'  idea  might  then  preserve  it.  But  we  should 
start  by  amusing  the  public,  before  instructing  it. 
But  above  all  things  : 

1.  The  publisher  must  do  his  best  to  get  a  good 
circulation. 

2.  The  journal  must  appear  often  and  regularly. 

3.  The  price  of  it  must  not  be  too  high,  and 

4.  It  must  be  recommended  by  some  good  names. 
My  name,  it  is  true,  is  worth  something,  but  not 

with  all  classes — whom  we  should  want  as  subscribers. 
Such  names  as  Garve,  Engel,  Gotter,  or  Biester  (I  do 
not  mean  the  men  themselves,  but  men  of  their  species) 
would  be  requisite.  1  might  entice  Herder  to  join  us 
on  his  return  from  Italy  by  a  handsome  offer ;  perhaps 
Goethe  :  I  should  also  like  contributions  from  Götter. 
My  idea  is  to  attract  the  piiblic  by  the  names  of  the 
authors,  and  to  have  them  write  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  public.  This  is  the  first  question  to  be 
considered. 

It  is  Göschen's  wish  and  for  his  advantage,  that  the 
journal  should  appear  regularly  once  a  month,  and 
our  object  is  to  be  well  paid  for  it.    , 

There  are  many  objections  to  starting  a  new  perio- 
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dical.  That  of  Archenholz  is  launched,  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain when  he  will  give  it  up ;  and,  to  speak  frankly, 
I  should  not  like  to  succeed  to  it.  The  'Thalia'  you 
think  would  pay  the  expenses.  Well.  In  the  next 
five  months,  three  numbers  will  at  least  appear,  in 
each  of  which  there  will  be  three  or  four  sheets  of 
the  '  Geisterseher,'  and  in  one  of  the  numbers,  scenes 
from  a  play.  This  will  enable  us  to  judge  if  we  may 
rely  upon  the  'Thalia.'  Should  it  succeed,  I  shall 
announce  in  the  December  number  that  it  Mall  be 
regularly  continued  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and  shall 
announce  the  names  of  its  new  contributors.  We  will 
give  it  a  new  name ;  but  let  the  name  of  '  Thalia'  still 
continue  for  the  first  half  dozen  numbers  with  the  new 
one,  so  that  the  public  may  be  accustomed  to  regard 
them  as  incorporated  together.  We  can  then  drop 
the  name  of  '  Thalia,'  and  print  off  the  numbers  that 
have  already  appeared  under  the  new  title,  so  that 
they  may  be  bound  up  under  one  title.  To  this 
journal  you  can  contribute  what  you  will,  and  make 
your  own  conditions  with  Göschen.  I  pledge  myself 
to  contribute  something  to  each  number,  at  least  five- 
and-twenty  sheets  in  the  year;  but  he  must  pay  me 
three  louis  d'or  per  sheet  (original  composition).  I 
feel  myself  entitled  to  so  much,  as  such  compositions 
will  occupy  a  great  portion  of  my  time  ;  for  I  must 
await  the  propitious  moment  for  writing;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  they  will  make  the  journal  sell  :  and, 
secondly,  because  I  have  been  offered  that  sum  already 
by  another  person.  On  these  conditions  I  can  promise 
to  contribute  five-and-twenty  sheets  a  year,  to  lend 
my  name,  and  to  seek  up  celebrated  men  as  con- 
tributors (not  so  many  as  to  swallow  up  the  profits), 
and  I  will  do  all  that  is  in  my  power  to  promote  the 
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interests  of  the  journal.  The  greater  part  of  the  con- 
tributions would  fall  to  your  lot,  for  which  your  genius 
would  have  to  provide.  But  then,  Herr  Oberconsisto- 
rial-Rath,  you  must  pull  heartily  like  a  good  horse,  as  I 
shall  do,  and  not  trifle  with  the  public  or  feel  weary  at  the 
first  station.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  fatten  yourself 
up  during  the  next  six  months,  you  can  send  me 
contributions  for  the  '  Thalia,^  which  Göschen  must 
pay  you  as  he  pays  me.  I  shall  never  quite  forsake 
the  '  Mercury,^  for  special  reasons  of  my  own. 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  17  June,  178S. 

In  a  fortnight  we  start  for  Carlsbad.  Sophie  is 
staying  with  us,  and  only  awaits  an  answer  from  her 
brother  to  accompany  us.  She  is  an  excellent  creature — 
of  a  soft  and  womanly  nature.  Neither  Göschen  nor 
Mathisson  was  worthy  of  her ;  neither  of  them  knew 
how  to  appreciate  her  full  value.  She  cannot  forget 
G.  easily;  her  affections  are  not  easily  gained,  but 
they  are  lasting. 

Huberts  address  is  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  to  the 
care  of  J,  Ludwig  Willemer.  He  has  been  to  Coblentz, 
which  pleased  him  exceedingly.  He  is  beginning  to 
feel  more  at  home  in  his  situation. 

Körner. 

Dresden,  1  July,  1788. 
Your  opinions  respecting  my  health  agree  in  the 
main  points  with  Hartwig,  but  with  due  respect  to 
your  medical  qualifications,  when  I  feel  well  again,  as 
is  now  the  case,  I  cannot  pay  such  attention  to  my  diet 
as  you  would  have  me.  No  existence  can  be  more 
miserable  than  that  of  a  man  who  is  continually  sacri- 
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ficing  his  pleasures  and  enjoyments  to  an  eternal 
watchfulness  over  his  health  or  his  money.  I  feel  an 
aversion  to  talk  even  of  my  illness. 

Carlsbad  is  said  to  be  very  exciting,  so  Minna  will 
not  rejoice  at  the  presence  of  Mademoiselle  Schröder. 
But  I  trust  that  by  this  she  is  no  longer  dangerous.  I 
dare  say  I  shall  find  it  very  stupid  at  Carlsbad.  You 
know  that  I  am  hard  to  please,  and  the  knowledge  that 
I  shall  be  idle  for  four  weeks  annoys  me.  The  summer 
is  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and  I  have  not  finished  one 
half  of  what  I  had  intended.  Those  hours  that  were 
not  passed  in  a  sick  chamber  or  in  taking  necessary 
exercise  were  chiefly  devoted  to  drawing  up  deeds.  I 
share  in  many  respects  the  opinion  of  our  President  in 
judicial  matters.  He  is  fond  of  firmness  and  precision, 
and  I  am  aware  that  I  please  him,  and  his  manners 
towards  me  are  most  friendly.  In  an  economical  point 
of  view  this  is  all  very  well,  but  I  fear  lest  my  mind 
should  be  a  loser  by  my  sticking  to  such  easy  work. 

The  idea  of  a  journal  still  swims  uppermost  in  my 
thoughts.  Your  views  on  the  subject  seem  to  me 
right  enough,  as  we  are  only  to  regard  the  pecuniary 
results,  and  do  not  mind  descending  to  the  public  and 
flattering  its  tastes.  But  why  not  raise  the  public  up 
to  us  ?  This  might  be  done  without  their  being  aware 
of  it.  The  acquisition  of  celebrated  men  is  a  ticklish 
aff'air,  as  regards  the  risk  of  letting  the  journal  slip 
out  of  our  own  hands.  But  there  is  plenty  of  time  for 
consideration  when  we  shall  have  collected  materials 
enough  for  starting.  I  intend  setting  to  work  at 
once ;  time  will  show  with  what  result. 

I  am  not  sorry  that  you  do  continue  the  '  Geister- 
seher,^ especially  if  you  do  not  neglect  the  '  Misanthrope. 
How  are  the  *  Netherlands '  getting  on,  or  have  you 
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come  to  a  pause  ?  To-morrow,  the  5tli,  we  start  for 
Carlsbad,  to  which  place  you  must  address  your  letters 
in  future.  No  particular  address  is  necessary.  It 
would  be  better  still  if  you  were  to  join  us.  Farewell ! 
All  greet  you. 

Körner. 

Volkstädt,  5  July,  1787. 

It  is  more  than  a  fortnight  since  I  heard  from 
you,  and  I  expected  an  answer  to  my  last  letter.  I 
trust  that  you  have  not  had  a  relapse.  Had  such  been 
the  case,  I  am  sure  you  would  have  sent  me  a  line  at 
least.  Write  to  me  by  return  of  post.  Heaven  knows 
what  a  time  our  letters  are  on  the  road.  There  is  no 
regular  post-office  at  Rudolstadt.  I  always  receive 
your  letters  much  later  than  I  ought  to  do.  Of  myself 
T  have  but  little  to  tell  you.  Everything  is  going  on 
as  usual.  I  am  hard  at  work  at  the  ground-plan  of 
the  ^  Misanthrope.^  I  shall  not  touch  a  line  of  it  until 
my  plan  is  complete. 

In  ten  days  I  shall  have  finished  the  first  part  of  my 
History.  It  takes  up  about  thirty-four  sheets.  I  am 
getting  weary  of  the  work.  The  time  that  will  elapse 
between  the  first  and  second  part  is  a  necessary  relaxa- 
tion to  me.     It  is  not  work  for  fine  weather. 

Goethe  has  been  in  Weimar  for  the  last  fortnight. 
There  is  no  change  visible  in  him.  What  his  plans  are 
no  one  knows.  Mademoiselle  Schröder  does  not  go  to 
Carlsbad,   but  you  will  meet  the  husband  of  Frau  von 

S ,  but  I  do  not  think  he  will  please  you.     He  is  a 

man  of  no  talent  whatsoever,  and  it  is  feared  that  he 
will  lose  his  reason.  He  has  had  medical  advice  on  the 
subject  already. 
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I  have  been  sent  '  Goldoni's  Life '  to  review.  I  re- 
commend you  to  read  it ;  it  will  give  you  pleasure. 

My  existence  here  is  a  pleasant  one.  If  I  had  less 
to  do  I  might  be  happy.  But  I  feel  that  the  spirit  is 
upon  me,  and  I  trust  to  make  something  decent  of  the 
'  Misanthrope.' 

Does  Becker^s  daughter  accompany  you  to  Carlsbad? 
Her  brother's  '  Noth  und  Hülfsbüchlein '  (Book  of 
Scraps)  has  a  great  sale.  The  whole  edition  of  30,000 
copies  has  been  sold.  My  friends,  the  Lengenfelds,  are 
great  adrairei*s  of  his.  Charlotte  is  well,  and  will  per- 
haps make  a  passing  visit  to  this  part  of  the  world 
soon.  I  have  made  some  acquaintances  here,  but  none 
of  interest ;  the  people  here  are  kind,  good-hearted 
beings.  I  often  meet  the  Princes  at  the  Lengenfelds. 
The  eldest  son,  who  will  succeed  to  his  father,  is  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  a  modest  intelligent  young  man.  The 
old  Prince,  who  resigned  in  favour  of  his  son,  is  eighty, 
and  the  latter  is  past  fifty.  The  country  is  well  culti- 
vated, and  of  some  extent.  It  is  scarcely  inferior  to 
Weimar.  There  is  a  paper-mill  here,  and  a  prmting 
establishment,  which  is  constantly  at  work.  Voltaire's 
works  are  to  be  published  here,  and  I  believe  the  works 
of  some  English  authors.  I'he  cost  is  moderate,  as 
provisions  are  cheap  here.  A  man  with  four  hundred 
dollars  could  live  as  well  here  as  he  could  in  Dresden 
with  six  hundred. 

The  young  Prince  has  made  a  drawing  from  a  scene 
in  the  '  Geisterseher  '  which  does  him  credit.  For  a 
Prince  he  draws  well  enough.  I  am  to  be  introduced 
to  his  father.  He  is,  however,  said  to  be  pedantic,  and 
very  shaky.  We  can  therefore  scarcely  enjoy  each 
othei'^s  society. 


M  3 
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Carlsbad,  20  July,  1788. 

I  will  not  delay  any  longer  giving  you  a  description 
of  our  sojourn  here.  I  am  already  so  far  accustomed 
to  it,  that  I  shall  not  launch  out  in  complaints.  The 
first  impression  of  Carlsbad  was  not  a  favourable  one. 
There  are  few  men  of  any  talent  here.  There  are  a 
great  many  of  the  nobility,  who,  being  high  and 
mighty,  consequently  clique  together.  A  civilian, 
therefore,  unless  he  has  a  name  of  high  repute,  cuts 
but  a  sorry  figure  amongst  them.  The  place  is 
overrun  with  Saxon  and  Dresden  nobles.  The  Schön- 
burgs  are  here,  but  we  rarely  see  them,  and  are 
merely  on  terms  of  politeness.  I  was  naturally  on 
the  look  out  for  another  class  of  men,  and  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  days  that  I  have  succeeded  in  find- 
ing some. 

The  Prussian  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Dresden, 
Count  Gessler,  and  a  Professor  of  Prague,  of  the  name 
of  Prohaska,  are  the  two  acquaintances  from  whom  I 
hope  most.  Madame  Duscheck  is  here,  and  with  us 
every  day.  Accordingly  we  hear  some  good  music,  but 
otherwise  she  is  not  to  my  taste.  She  seems  to  feel  it 
bitterly  that  her  days  of  conquest  are  past,  and  acts  the 
part  of  one  who  has  nothing  left  to  live  or  hope  for. 
Whomsoever  she  honours  with  her  confidence,  she 
bothers  with  an  account  of  her  attachment  for  Reineke, 
which  is  but  a  pretence  to  excuse  her  bad  humour. 
Röllig  and  Zschiedrich  are  here.  The  former  gives  a 
concert  to-night.  They  form  a  pleasant  circle  in  our 
house,  so  that  we  do  not  feel  the  want  of  other  society. 
We  all  wish  for  our  own  home,  and  our  usual  occu- 
pations. Travelling  is  not  to  our  liking.  The  chase 
after  these  enjoyments  of  life,  which  are  derived  from 
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«xternal  objects,  is  a  thankless  pursuit  as  long  as  we 
have  enjoyments  of  our  own  in  the  circle  of  our  friends. 

July  23. — I  received  yesterday  your  letter  of  the 
8th  of  July.  You  see  how  our  letters  miss.  It  is 
better  not  to  frank  our  letters  in  future,  at  least  as 
long  as  I  am  in  Carlsbad. 

I  wrote  to  you  from  Dresden  before  I  left.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  the  '  Misanthrope'  is  getting  on.  Is 
the  '  History  of  Hütten '  finished  ? 

How  many  volumes  are  there  to  be  of  the  '  History 
of  the  Netherlands  ?'  You  will  at  last  be  persuaded 
that  I  was  not  so  far  wrong  after  all  in  my  judgment 
of  your  historical  pretensions. 

Will  you  not  soon  go  to  Weimar  to  make  Goethe's 
acquaintance  ?  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  know 
each  other. 

I  have  not  made  the  acquaintance  of  Frau  v.  S —  or 
her  husband.  The  manners  of  the  former  do  not 
please  me,  and  your  description  of  the  latter  is  quite 
sufficient.  I  am  glad  your  lodging  pleases  you. 
How  long  do  you  still  purpose  remaining  at  Volk- 
städt  ? 

Körner. 

Volkstädt,  27  July,  1788. 
The  wonderful  qualities  of  Carlsbad  surely  have  taken 
effect  on  you  by  this — if  not  those  of  the  waters,  at 
least  those  of  novelty  and  amusement,  which  must  be 
there  in  abundance.  But  I  am  certain  none  of  you 
can  remain  long  away  from  home,  without  wishing 
to  be  back  again  in  the  blue  and  black  papered  sitting 
room.  I  am  curious  to  know  the  effect  of  this  sojourn 
on  the  ladies,  for  as  you  are  not  so  unsteady  as  that 
excitable  thing  called  woman,  it  will  have  had  littk 
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effect  upon  you,  and  nature  with  you  will  soon  regain 
the  upper  hand.  You  have  not  told  me  if  Sophie 
accompanied  you  to  Carlsbad,  and  how  long  she 
intends  remaining  with  you.  You  have  excited  my 
curiosity  to  make  her  personal  acquaintance,  and  I 
should  like  to  hear  more  particulars  about  her.  Do  so 
in  your  next  letter,  and  tell  me  if  you  think  she  is  one 
of  those  beings  that  would  suit  me. 

I  still  enjoy  my  sojourn  here  exceedingly.  But  I 
lose  many  an  hour  in  this  agreeable  society  which 
I  ought  to  pass  at  my  desk.  We  have  become  indis- 
pensable to  each  other,  and  all  our  pleasures  ai*e 
mutual.  I  shall  find  it  difficult  to  part  with  these 
people,  perhaps  the  more  so,  because  I  am  not  attracted 
to  them  by  any  vehement  passion,  but  by  a  calm 
attachment,  which  has  gradually  grown  upon  me.  I 
am  equally  fond  of  mother  and  daughters,  and  they 
are  also  fond  of  me.  I  rejoice  that  I  was  reasonable 
enough  from  the  very  first  to  avoid  an  exclusive  attach- 
ment to  one  individual  member  of  the  family.  It 
would  have  deprived  me  of  the  greatest  charm  of  their 
society.  I  am  sure  you  would  all  take  a  great  fancy 
to  them.  Both  girls  are  more  enthusiastic  than 
Minna  and  Dorchcn,  but  their  enthusiasm  is  governed 
by  good  sense,  and  softened  by  a  highly  cultivated 
education.  The  younger  one  is  not  without  a  certain 
coquetterie  d'esprit,  which,  however,  is  rendered  most 
pleasing  by  her  modest  and  joyous  humour.  I  like 
conversing  with  them  on  serious  subjects,  and  I  can 
start  from  one  subject  to  another — from  the  serious 
to  the  gay — as  they  are  equally  alive  to  both. 

I  could  not  altogether  avoid  making  other  acquaint- 
ances here,  but  I  have  escaped  pretty  clear  as  yet. 
There  is  one  great  original  amongst  them  whom  it  is 
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rather  difficult  to  describe.  He  is  a  grotesque  species 
of  being ;  a  monstrous  composition  of  the  man  of  busi- 
ness, the  savant,  the  country  squire,  the  dandy,  and 
the  antiquary.  As  a  man  of  business  he  is  said  to  be 
unequalled,  and  he  works  like  an  ox.  He  has,  how- 
ever, the  greatest  wish  to  be  thought  a  man  of  deep 
learning ;  and  he  has  collected  a  library  of  extraordinary 
dimensions  for  a  private  individual,  but  not  devoted 
to  any  particular  science.  It  comprises  excellent,  and 
even  rare  works  in  nearly  every  branch  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  yet  no  particular  branch  is  com- 
plete. As  his  object  was  rather  a  goodly  show  of 
books  than  a  good  use  of  their  contents,  he  has 
bought  them  indiscriminately.  I  discovered  amongst 
them  some  historical  works  of  high  value ;  and  of  old 
novels  and  romances  of  the  middle  ages  there  is  a 
goodly  store.  The  arrangement  is  tasteful,  and  the 
hall  and  entrance  to  it  are  on  a  scale  of  princely 
grandeur.  I  should  be  an  assiduous  visitor  to  his 
library,  on  the  chance  of  extracting  a  grain  of  gold 
from  the  mass,  if  it  were  possible  to  avoid  the 
owner.  But  unhappily  he  has  a  great  deal  of  vanity, 
and  is  particularly  proud  of  acquaintances  of  my  name 
or  reputation,  and  it  is  impossible  to  shake  him  off. 
Having  heard  that  I  praised  his  library,  he  made  me 
sup  with  him,  and  pounced  upon  my  servant  in  the 
street  to  send  me  a  present  of  wine  to  Volkstädt. 

Herder  will  soon  take  his  depai'ture  from  Weimar. 
He  bade  farewell  to  his  congregation  from  the  pulpit. 
I  do  not  remember  if  I  told  you,  that  some  time  since 
an  unknown  hand  sent  him  2000  dollars,  which, 
owing  to  the  complicated  state  of  his  affairs  was  a  real 
godsend.  Do  you  not  think  this  was  truly  a 
srenerous   act  ?      I    admire    the  beneficent    unknown 
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who  has  done  a  kindness  to  so  worthy  an  object. 
Herder  in  his  farewell  address  to  his  parishioners, 
expressed  his  thanks  to  the  unknown,  and  I  think 
he  was  right  in  doing  so.  It  is  a  noble  gratitude,  satis- 
factory to  the  giver,  and  it  is  in  accordance  with 
Herder's  doctrine.  He  turns  to  the  source  of  the  good, 
because  he  is  not  permitted  to  know  the  hand  that 
ministered  to  his  wants. 

I  have  not  heard  from  Weimar  for  some  weeks, 
but  I  expect  Frau  von  Stein  here  soon,  who  will  tell 
me  something  about  Goethe.  Frau  von  Kalb  is  at 
Meiningen. 

Huber  has  written  to  me.  I  am  now  angry  with 
myself,  for  having  shown  my  feelings  at  his  not  having 
written  sooner.  How  unjust  we  often  are  towards 
others,  and  how  many  faults  of  our  own  do  we  not 
pass  over !  Adieu.  Write  to  me  soon.  I  expect  a 
letter  from  you  to-day.  May  Heaven  have  inspired 
you  with  the  idea  of  writing  to  me.  Greet  the 
others. 

Schiller. 

I  re-open  my  letter.  I  have  just  received  yours  from 
Carlsbad.  The  result  of  what  you  wrote  to  me,  is, 
that  Carlsbad  does  not  please  you  particularly ;  but  no 
matter,  if  you  are  in  good  health.  Let  me  hear  when 
you  intend  leaving. 

I  shall  not  go  to  Weimar  just  yet.  It  is  a  short 
day's  journey  from  this,  and  I  am  engaged  for  so 
many  excursions  with  my  good  friends  here,  that  I 
have  not  so  much  time  to  spare.  I  am  very  curious  to 
see  Goethe ;  on  the  whole  I  feel  well  disposed  towards 
him,  and  there  are  few  men  whose  abilities  I  honour 
in  so  high  a  degree.     Perhaps   he  may  come  here — 
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at  least  to   Kochberg — a  short  mile  from  this,  where 
Frau  von  Stein  has  an  estate. 

According  to  the  original  plan,  my  '  History  of  the 
Netherlands'  will  be  in  six  volumes ;  the  first  consists 
of  thirty-two  sheets.  So,  judge.  On  how  this  first 
attempt  succeeds,  will  depend  whether  I  shall  con- 
tinue in  this  Une  or  not.  But  even  should  I  not 
devote  myself  to  historical  writing,  I  shall  at  least 
make  history  the  storehouse  from  which  I  shall  take 
subjects  for  my  pen,  and  the  field  in  which  I  shall 
exercise  my  mind.  I  have  not  quite  arranged  the 
'  Histoiy  of  Hütten  /  I  have  made  great  changes  in 
the  original  plan.  Of  this  another  time.  In  the 
July  Number  of  the  '  Mercuiy '  you  will  find  some 
letters  by  me  on  '  Don  Carlos.'  Send  me  your  opinion 
of  them.  Do  not  forget  to  tell  me  something  about 
Becker's  daughter. 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  11  August,  1788. 

To-day  is  the  only  one  of  six  since  I  have  enjoyed 
a  feeling  of  health,  and  the  first  hour  of  my  recovery 
shall  be  devoted  to  you. 

We  left  Carlsbad  on  the  evening  of  the  5th,  in  the 
most  dreadful  weather,  with  a  coachman  who  it  seems 
did  not  know  the  way,  and  who  took  us  along  the 
most  infamous  roads  that  ever  dis2:raced  God's  earth. 
Nothing  was  wanting  but  my  cramps  in  the  stomach, 
and  sure  enough  I  had  an  attack  the  following  morn- 
ing. We  were  obhged  to  halt  during  the  day ;  but  as 
I  was  somewhat  better  on  the  following  morning,  we 
continued  our  journey.  Weather  and  roads  seemed  to 
grow  worse  as  we  advanced,  and  in  a  few  hours  I  had 
another   attack.      With    great   difiiculty   we   reached 
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Freiberg,  where  we  found  comfortable  beds.  The  fourth 
day  it  cleared  up,  and  I  arrived  at  Dresden,  feeling 
pretty  well.  I  soon,  however,  felt  greatly  oppressed, 
and  for  two  nights  could  not  sleep.  Last  night  I  slept 
well.  My  wife  sent  yesterday  for  Petzold :  he  has 
ordered  blisters,  &c. ;  to  take  exercise  on  horse- 
back, to  drink  red  wine,  &c.  Of  one  thing  I 
am  certain ;  the  shaking  of  the  carriage  did  me 
a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  brought  on  the  attacks. 
But  enough  of  this  stuff.  I  have  just  received  your 
letters  on  '  Don  Carlos.'  I  thought  the  experiment  a 
dangerous  one ;  but  in  my  opinion  you  have  managed 
it  most  skilfully.  The  language  pleases  me  exceed- 
ingly; it  is  neither  affected  modesty  nor  self-praise. 
You  relinquish  your  artistical  productions,  and  only 
seek  to  save  your  ideal,  of  which  you  are  enamoured. 
The  style  is  agreeable,  and  without  affectation.  In  a 
word,  I  regard  these  letters  as  ranking  among  the 
best  of  your  prose  writings.  I  shall  reserve  my  opi- 
nion on  their  contents  until  I  have  read  the  conclusion, 
and  have  had  time  to  think  upon  them. 

Before  I  left  Carlsbad  I  received  a  letter  from  you. 
That  your  sojourn  in  Volkstädt  is  so  pleasant,  is  well 
for  you,  but  not  for  me.  But  my  hour  A'vill  also  come. 
You  desire  to  know  more  about  Sophie.  I  cannot 
write  you  anything  very  interesting  about  her.  She 
is  less  suited  to  us  than  I  had  at  first  supposed. 
Her  position  was  interesting  :  she  has  many  womanly 
virtues,  but  her  mind  is,  after  all,  of  an  ordinary 
stamp.  I  think  her  capable  of  moral,  but  not  of 
scsthetical  enthusiasm.  The  anecdote  about  Herder 
pleased  me.  I  do  not  know  why  I  feel  an  inclination 
towards  him  ;  but  somehow  or  other  I  feel  glad  that 
he  is  doing  well.    I  fear,  however,  he  is  not  devoid  of  a 
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certain  literary  pride,  which  would  prevent  my  making 
advances  towards  his  friendship. 

I  rejoice  at  being  once  more  in  my  own  house.  If  I 
enjoy  good  health,  this  winter  shall  not  be  an  idle  one. 
Manage  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  '  History  of  the 
Netherlands.^ 

Does  Julius  feel  inclined  to  write  to  Raphael  ? 

Körner. 

Rudolstadt,  20  August,  1788. 

It  is  some  time  since  I  wrote  to  you ;  but  I 
now  feel  inclined  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Many, 
though  in  themselves  unimportant  circumstances,  have 
prevented  me.  The  shooting  season  has  commenced^ 
the  only  hospitable  season  at  court  and  in  the  town. 
It  has  occupied  my  time  without  giving  me  pleasure  : 
however,  that  is  usual  with  me. 

Fh-st,  let  me  answer  your  letter.  According  to 
youi"  description,  it  really  seems  that  you  have  symp- 
toms of  bilious  fluxions,  and  you  should  endeavour  to 
favour  the  crisis  as  much  as  possible ;  but  it  were,  per- 
haps, as  well  to  prevent  them  altogether.  They  have 
appeared  too  early.  They  are,  it  is  true,  salutary 
issues,  but  they  engender  a  rush  of  blood  towards  the 
lower  intestines,  as  each  fluxion  is  an  irritation.  Their 
origin,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  is  to  be  found 
in  a  difficult  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  vessels 
of  the  stomach,  the  blood  being  thick.  Local  inflam- 
mation in  those  parts  is  occasioned  by  a  tedious  and 
lengthened  pre-occupation  of  the  mind. 

You  must  attack  all  these  points  at  once,  and  it  is 
easy  for  you  to  do  so  without  any  great  change  in 
your  usual  habits  and  customs.  A  lighter  diet  would 
do  you  no  haim.      Exercise  is  in  itself  a  pleasure,  and 
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you  need  not  be  writing  calendars  all  day.  I  am^  God 
knows,  no  friend  of  hypochondria ;  but  you  must 
consider  that  the  better  part  of  yourself — your  mind — 
is  at  stake;  for  a  hypochondriacal  state  of  the  bowels 
would,  sooner  or  later,  gain  the  mastery  over  it.  I 
should  not  advise  you  to  have  recourse  to  physic.  If 
you  do  take  anything,  let  it  be  a  dose  of  salts,  or 
some  mild  aperient  of  that  description,  in  small  doses, 
but  regularly ;  but,  above  all  things,  I  counsel  you 
to  procure  some  active  occupation,  that  will  always 
give  you  something  to  do — that  will  often  procure  you 
pleasures,  and  which  will  never  exhaust  itself.  In  this 
you  have  been  wanting  all  along,  and  it  is  a  good 
means  of  restoring  you  to  health,  and  of  making  you 
enjoy  it.  You  will  say  that  I  am  speaking  on  a 
subject  of  which  I  have  had  no  experience ;  but  take 
the  best  from  all  that  I  have  said,  and  I  care  not 
what  you  do  vdth  the  remainder. 

You  think  it  would  be  as  well  if  we  were  together 
again.  If  I  could  only  persuade  myself  in  the 
smallest  degree  that  my  presence  could  be  of  service  to 
you,  neither  Weimar  nor  Rudolstadt  should  retain  me  ; 
though  I  must  confess,  my  stay  at  Rudolstadt  has 
given  me  great  pleasure.  But  the  state  of  my  mind 
has  gradually  become  such,  that  it  would  not  be  bene- 
ficial to  you,  especially  as  gaiety  and  peace  of  mind 
ai-e  what  you  stand  in  need  of  just  now.  My  head 
and  my  heart  are  in  constant  rotation ;  there  is  not 
one  moment  in  which  I  can  really  call  myself  happy, 
or  in  which  I  truly  enjoy  life.  Solitude — living  apart 
from  my  fellow  men,  peace  around  me,  and  occupation 
for  my  mind — this  is  the  only  state  in  which  I  can 
vegetate.  I  have  had  many  proofs  of  this  during  the 
present  summer.     I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  I  was 
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not  meant  to  figure  in  society,  and  I  reproach  myself' 
with  not  having  had  strength  of  mind  enough  to  act 
up  to  that  persuasion.  It  is  in  vain  for  a  man  to  strive 
after  that  which  is  not  congenial  to  him;  he  only 
deprives  himself  of  the  enjoyment  of  what  he  really 
possesses.  All  my  sorrows  as  yet  have  arisen  from 
wishes  and  inclinations  which  society  gave  rise  to,  and 
the  pleasures  I  have  derived  from  them  have  been  few. 
My  mind  works  better  in  silence  and  within  its  own 
circle ;  even  for  others  its  powers  by  these  means  are 
more  efficient.  For  six  or  eight  years  I  have  been 
dependent  upon  a  thousand  pitiful  considerations  for 
which  I  cannot  forgive  myself ;  and  am  I  not  master  of 
my  OTVTi  fate  ?  Wherefore  do  I  endure  that  which  is 
not  suited  to  me  ?  These  are  thoughts  that  have 
come  so  repeatedly  across  my  mind  of  late,  that  they 
must  finally  bring  me  to  a  decision.  You  will  ask 
what  I  seek.  I  do  not  know  myself;  but  I  feel  that  I 
am  not  in  the  element  to  which  I  belong.  I  have 
enjoyed  here  many  social  pleasures ;  but  as  I  must  tear 
myself  away  from  them,  the  thought  of  the  future 
spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  present.  If  I  were  of  a 
less  excitable  temperament,  I  might  be  a  happy  man  : 
I  feel  that  I  have  all  the  resources  of  life  within  me, 
but  there  is  a  vacuum  somewhere.  It  will  not  answer. 
Do  not  pay  too  much  attention  to  this  lamentation. 
I  am  not  always  thus,  and  I  shall  at  last  gain  the 
masteiy  over  myself. 

My  work  is  getting  on  but  slowly.  The  unquiet 
state  of  my  mind  is  not  favourable  to  composition. 
I  Hve  too  much  in  myself.  My  history  has  cramped 
my  poetical  powers,  and  my  writing  for  periodicals 
absorbs  too  much  of  my  attention.  The  time  has  gone 
by  when  I  used  to  concentrate  all  my  powers  on  one 
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subject.  This  change  is  very  perceptible  in  the  '  Mi- 
santhrope ;'  and  to  work  at  it  I  am  obliged  to  neglect 
everything  else ;  I  have  therefore  laid  it  aside  for  the 
present.  I  have  made  some  progress  in  it,  and  shovild 
I  take  it  in  hand  again  three  times,  and  each  time  lay 
it  back  on  the  shelf,  still  it  would  at  last  arrive  at  a 
certain  degree  of  perfection.  Bat  I  promise  you,  I  shall 
not  write  a  single  line  of  it  until  the  ground-work  is 
complete,  and  answers  all  my  expectations. 

I  have  been  turning  another  subject  in  my  head  for 
the  last  six  months :  the  materials  are  more  simple, 
and  if  well  managed,  may  be  made  something  of. 
I  intend  commencing  it  soon.  I  shall,  however,  leave 
it  to  simmer  for  some  months  yet.  It  is  capable  of 
being  dealt  with  in  the  Greek  style,  and  I  shall  adhere 
to  that  idea. 

I  now  scarcely  read  anything  but  Homer.  I  have 
bought  Voss's  translation  of  the  *  Odyssey,^  and  it  is 
truly  admirable,  with  the  exception  of  the  hexameters, 
which  I  cannot  put  up  with.  But  the  spirit  that  pervades 
the  language  throughout  is  such  as  to  make  it  equal  to 
any  original  work.  I  am  reading  a  translation  of  the 
'Iliad'  in  prose.  For  the  next  two  years  I  intend 
giving  up  reading  modern  authors.  I  find  much  truth 
in  what  you  formerly  wrote  to  me.  None  of  them 
satisfy  me;  they  lead  me  away  from  myself:  the 
ancients  alone  give  me  pleasure.  I  also  stand 
much  in  need  of  them  to  improve  my  style,  which  was 
becomina;  too  artificial.  You  will  find  that  a  little 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  old  writers  will  do 
me  much  good — perhaps  make  my  style  more  classic. 
I  sliall  first  read  them  in  good  translations ;  and  then, 
when  I  nearly  know  them  by  heart,  in  the  original 
Greek.     I  thus  hope  to  acquire,  in  a  pleasant  manner, 
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a  good  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.     Let  me 
hear  your  opinion  on  this  subject. 

I  am  glad  that  my  letters  in  the  '  Mercury '  please 
you.  I  also  find,  I  think,  that  they  are  all  well  written. 
"Wieland  admires  them  exceedingly.  I  am  curious  to 
hear  your  judgment  as  to  the  continuation  of  them  ;  I 
had  a  hard  nut  to  crack  this  time,  but  I  trust  I  have 
done  it  cleverly.  At  the  same  time,  I  took  advantage 
of  these  letters  to  express  many  ideas  that  had  forced 
themselves  upon  me,  but  which  would  not  suffice  for 
a  separate  article.  Next  week  I  purpose  working  at 
the  continuation  of  the  '  Geisterseher.^  My  History 
will,  I  trust,  be  published  next  month,  if  the  viynette 
in  the  frontispiece,  which  Crusius  insists  upon,  does  not 
occasion  a  fui'ther  delay.  Oeser  was  to  have  made  the 
drawing,  but  after  putting  off  C —  for  four  months, 
he  took  it  out  of  his  hands.  I  do  not  know  into  whose 
hands  it  may  have  fallen  now.  I  wished  it  to  be  an 
allegorical  sketch  of  liberty. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  Goethe.  But  we  have  exchanged 
greetings.  He  said  he  should  have  paid  me  a  visit 
if  he  had  known  he  must  pass  so  near  me  on  his  way 
to  Weimar.  We  were  within  three  miles  of  each 
other.  I  am  told  he  has  retired  from  active  life. 
The  Duchess  has  left  for  Italy,  and  the  Duke  proceeds 
shortly  to  Dresden.  Goethe  remains  at  Weimar.  I 
am  impatient  to  see  him.  Madame  Herder  is  said  to 
be  inconsolable  for  the  absence  of  her  husband.  He 
hopes  to  resume  his  clerical  duties  at  Weimar  next 
Pentecost. 

I  was  witness  of  a  melancholy  event  the  other  day 
which  affected  me  much.  The  lady,  at  whose  house  1 
was  staying,  is  dead.  She  was  an  excellent  creature, 
and  the  kind  mother  of  a  numerous  family. 
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I  have  collected  materials  for  a  letter  to  Raphael, 
but  have  not  prepared  it  yet. 

Farewell,  and  greet  all  heartily.  How  agreeable  it 
would  be  if  you  were  living  in  some  village  near  this, 
and  we  could  meet  on  the  banks  of  the  Saale ! 
Adieu. 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  28  August,  1788. 
Since  my  last  letter  to  you  I  have  been  seriously  ill ; 
the  cramps  increased  in  violence,  and  lasted  for  many 
days  together.  Petzold,  who  was  called  in,  pronounced 
that  there  were  gallstones  in  the  liver.  Kepp  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  The  crisis  was  a  regular  attack  of  jaundice  : 
as  soon  as  this  manifested  itself  the  cramps  ceased;  I  was 
able  to  sleep,  and  to  lie  on  my  left  side,  which  previously 
I  could  not.  I  felt  no  pain,  and  regained  my  appetite. 
I  am  now  convalescent,  the  yellow  tint  in  my  face  and 
eyeballs  is  gradually  diminishing.  My  head  is  also 
clear.  I  shall  require  to  remain  quiet  for  some  time 
to  come.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  find  that 
the  attack  has  nothing  to  do  with  fluxions.  I  shall 
be  careful  in  my  diet.  I  intend  taking  every  day  an 
hour's  exercise  in  the  riding  school.  What  you  wrote 
on  the  subject  seems  to  me  reasonable  enough,  and 
I  shall  follow  your  advice.  All  here  are  well.  Your 
opinion  respecting  yourself  seems  to  me  a  correct  one : 
your  share  of  the  lot  of  all  who  live  more  in  an 
ideal  than  a  real  world  is  not  a  feeling  suited  to 
society.  At  first  they  begin  to  regard  the  men 
around  them  as  their  inferiors.  Experience  soon 
teaches  them  that  they  are  wrong.  They  then  rush 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  place  them  on  too  high  an 
eminence.     Reality  does  not  come  up  to  the  mark  of 
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their  ideal,  and  this  makes  them  despond.  This  has 
often  been  the  case  with  myself,  and  will  often  happen 
again ;  for  a  thousand  experiences  do  not  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  same  infirmity.  Nor  must  this  be  re- 
garded as  a  source  of  unhappiness,  but  of  passing  bad 
humoui'.  There  are  plenty  of  other  enjoyments  in 
store  for  us. 

The  manner  in  which  you  work  at  the  *  Misan- 
thrope' pleases  me,  and  I  think  you  may  produce 
something  excellent.  I  am  curious  to  hear  more 
respecting  your  Greek  subject. 

I  will  allow  that  there  are  moments  when  the 
reading  of  the  ancients  does  us  good.  But  I  fear 
I  should  find  them  rather  monotonous  and  barren  in 
the  long  run,  especially  the  classic  writers.  I  have, 
however,  no  objection  to  make  to  your  studying  them. 
The  impression  of  the  whole  is  generally  lost,  if  we 
read  them  first  in  a  language  of  which  we  are  not 
perfect  masters. 

I  expect  Sophie's  brother  daily  to  fetch  her.  I 
am  more  curious  than  anxious  to  see  him.  We  difier 
essentially  in  our  opinions,  and  I  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  convince  him. 

Körner. 

Rudolstadt,  1  September,  1788. 
The  occasion  is  too  good  to  be  permitted  to  pass  with- 
out sending  you  a  line,  though  I  have  nothing  new  to 
communicate  since  my  last,  to  which  I  am  expecting 
an  answer.  Becker  has  been  staying  here  on  a  visit 
of  a  few  days  to  Hofrath  Beulwitz.  They  esteem  him 
greatly,  and  I  must  own  I  entertain  a  very  good 
opinion  of  him,  however  different  om*  sentiments  may 
be.     He  is  a  quiet,  thoughtful,  and  noble-minded  man, 
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and  if  I  judge  him  rightly^  devoid  of  prejudice.  His 
'  Noth  und  Hulfsbüchlein '  has  had  an  immense  run. 
The  first  edition  of  thirty  thousand  copies,  and  a 
second  edition  of  five  thousand,  have  been  bought  up, 
and  a  third  edition  will  shortly  appear.  This  proves 
that  if  a  man  sets  steadily  to  work  the  public  will  not 
be  backward. 

For  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  resided  in  town,  as 
the  evenings  are  cool,  and  I  caught  cold  once  or  twice 
walking  home  at  night.  The  facility  thus  procured  of 
seeing  company  is  not  favoui'able  to  study,  but  I  still 
stick  to  work.  I  scarcely  know  how  the  summer  has 
slipped  away.  I  have  enjoyed  many  a  pleasant  day 
during  it :  I  have  felt  my  heart  warm  towards  nature — 
but  I  should  not  tell  this  to  you  :  you  despise  the 
mother  because  of  the  finery  of  the  daughter.  Frau 
von  Kalb  is  shortly  expected  at  Weimar  from  her 
journey  to  Thüringen.  She  writes  me  word  to  brush 
up  your  remembrance  of  her.  It  is  now  four  months 
since  I  have  seen  her,  but  I  hear  she  is  well,  and  in 
good  spirits  from  her  journey. 

I  wish  you  would  finish  your  composition  of  the 
hymn  in  the  '  Anthology.^  The  composition  to  the 
ode  to  *  Joy '  was  played  here  yesterday,  and  created 
universal  applause,  especially  the  chorus.  Becker  says, 
that  at  Gotha  your  music  is  the  only  music  in  vogue. 
I  wish  you  would  set  some  of  the  verses  of  the  '  Gods 
of  Greece'  to  music;  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure. 
They  are  surely  adapted  to  singing,  and  some  of  them 
could  very  well  be  set  to  music;  it  would  give 
great  delight  to  me  and  my  friends  here.  They  all 
greet  you,  although  unknown  to  you,  and  have  loved 
you  for  a  long  time. 

Schiller. 
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Rudolstadt,  12  September,  1788.  , 
I  can  at  last  tell  you  something  about  Goethe.  I 
passed  nearly  the  whole  of  last  Sunday  in  his  society^ 
on  which  day  he  paid  us  a  visit  with  Madame  Herder^ 
Frau  von  Stein  and  Frau  von  S — ,  your  Carlsbad 
acquaintance.  His  appearance  greatly  lessened  the 
idea  I  had  conceived  from  hearsay  of  his  imposing 
and  handsome  person.  He  is  of  the  middle  height,  and 
looks  and  walks  stiff.  His  countenance  is  not  open, 
but  he  has  a  beaming  eye.  The  expression  of  his 
countenance  is  serious,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
benevolent  and  kind.  He  is  brown-haired,  and  he 
appears  older  than  I  should  say  he  really  is.  His  voice 
is  exceedingly  pleasing,  and  his  conversation  flowing, 
lively  and  amusing.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  him  ; 
and  when  he  is  in  a  happy  mood,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  case  on  this  occasion,  he  is  fond  of  talking,  and 
takes  an  interest  in  what  he  says.  Our  acquaintance  was 
soon  made,  without  the  slightest  formality  on  either 
side ;  the  company  was  too  numerous,  and  all  were  too 
eager  to  catch  a  word  from  him  for  me  to  be  much 
alone  with  him,  or  to  allow  me  to  speak  with  hira  on 
other  than  common-place  topics. 

He  is  fond  of  speaking  of  Italy,  and  dwells  upon  his 
journey  there  with  a  pleasure  bordering  on  affection. 
His  account  has  given  me  the  most  lively  idea  of  the 
customs  and  manners  of  that  country.  He  especially 
pourtrays  in  vivid  colours  how  the  Italians,  more  than 
any  other  European  people,  live  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  present,  because  the  mild  climate  and  fruitful 
soil  make  their  wants  less,  and  provide  for  them 
more  easily.  All  their  virtues  and  their  vices  are  the 
natural  consequences  of  a  fiery  sensuality.  He  protests 
loudly  against  the  assertion  that  the  Neapolitans  are 
VOL.    I.  N 
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such  an  idle  race  of  beings.  He  says,  that  the  child 
of  five  years  of  age  begins  to  earn  its  livelihood 
there ;  it  is  true,  that  it  is  neither  requisite  nor  pos- 
sible for  them  to  devote,  as  we  do,  whole  days  to 
labour.  At  Rome  the  unmarried  women  are  virtuous, 
but  the  immorality  of  the  married  women  is  extreme. 
At  Naples  it  is  exactly  the  reverse.  Altogether,  in 
the  treatment  of  the  other  sex  in  Italy  he  finds  a  great 
approximation  to  the  East.  Rome,  he  says,  will  only 
please  a  stranger  after  he  has  resided  there  a  con- 
siderable time.  Living  in  Italy  is  not  more  expensive, 
perhaps  not  so  much  so,  as  living  in  Switzerland.  The 
filth  to  a  stranger  is  something  insupportable. 

He  speaks  highly  of  Angehca  Kaufmann,*  both  as 
regards  her  genius  and  her  heart.  She  is  said  to  be 
very  well  provided  for,  and  he  speaks  with  unbounded 
admiration  of  the  noble  use  she  makes  of  her  fortune. 
Notwithstanding  her  independent  position,  her  love  for 

*  Angelica  Kaufmann,  whose  bust  may  be  seen  in  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  some  of  whose  paintings  adorn  our 
own  National  Gallery,  in  Trafalgar  Square,  is  by  birth  a  Swiss, 
being  born  at  Chur,  or  Coire,  in  the  Canton  of  Graubünden, 
on  the  30th  October,  1741.  This  talented  artist  and  excel- 
lent lady,  learnt  the  first  rudiments  of  painting  from  her 
father.  After  visiting  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and  other 
cities  of  Italy,  to  study  the  old  masters,  she  proceeded  to 
London,  somewhere  between  1770 — 1774,  where  she  was 
patronized  by  the  Royal  Family.  At  London  she  married  an 
Englishman,  who  passing  himself  off  for  a  gentleman,  is 
asserted  to  have  been  the  base  tool  of  an  oflfended  and  jealous 
painter.  She  sued  and  obtained  a  divorce,  but  was  obliged  to 
settle  a  pension  on  her  quondam  husband.  In  1782,  she 
returned  to  Rome,  and  it  was  after  her  divorce,  that  Goethe 
became  acquainted  with  her.  She  concluded  a  second  mar- 
riage at  Rome  with  Zucchi,  an  artist,  whom  she  outlived.  She 
died  at  Rome  on  the  5th  November,  1807. 
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the  arts  and  her  assiduity  are  still  the  same.  He  seems 
to  have  passed  many  hours  in  her  house^  and  to  feel 
the  separation  from  her  with  pain. 

I  could  tell  you  many  other  things  gleaned  from  his 
conversation,  which  I  shall  remember  another  time. 
Altogether,  the  high  idea  I  had  conceived  of  him  is  not 
ill  the  slightest  degree  lessened  by  his  personal  ac- 
quaintance ;  but  I  doubt  if  we  shall  ever  draw  very 
close  towards  each  other.  Many  things  that  are  still 
of  interest  to  me — that  I  have  still  to  wish  and  to  hope 
for — have  had  their  day  with  him.  He  is  so  far  a-head 
of  me — not  so  much  in  years  as  in  experience  of  the 
world  and  self-development — that  we  cannot  meet  on 
the  road.  His  whole  life  from  the  very  beginning  has 
run  in  a  contrary  direction  to  mine :  his  world  is  not 
my  world  ;  our  notions  on  some  points  are  diametrically 
opposed.  But  from  so  short  an  interview  it  is  hard  to 
form  a  judgment.     Time  will  show. 

He  leaves  in  a  few  days  for  Gotha,  but  returns  at  the 
close  of  the  autumn  to  pass  the  winter  at  Weimar. 
He  told  me  he  should  write  some  articles  for  the 
'  Mercury.'  He  doubts  if  the  works  he  has  in  hand 
will  be  finished  by  next  Easter  Fair.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged in  giving  a  finishing  touch  to  his  poems. 

You  will  have  received  my  letter  by  Becker.  The 
news  of  your  illness  startled  me ;  but  on  consideration 
I  think  it  is  as  well  that  a  crisis  has  taken  place. 
Continue  in  the  line  of  life  you  have  drawn  out  for 
yourself — mild  aperients,  a  vegetable  diet,  occupation 
of  the  mind,  and  exercise.  If  you  will  follow  my 
advice  in  anything,  now  is  the  time.  I  feared  for  a 
moment  that  your  illness  might  be  the  result  of  mental 
anxiety.     Should  this  have  been  the  case,  you  would 

N  2 
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surely  not  have  kept  it  a  secret  from  me  ?  I  beg  of  you, 
answer  me  on  this  point. 

If  you  have  inclination,  I  wish  you  would  compose 
music  for  the  two  poems  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my 
last.  Apropos  !  if  you  will  look  into  the  August  num- 
ber of  the  '  Museum  '  you  will  find  an  article  by  Stol- 
berg  against  my  '  Gods  of  Greece.' 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  28  September,  1788. 

Your  first  meeting  with  Goethe  has  taken  place  just 
as  I  had  expected.  Time  will  show  if  you  are  to  know 
each  other  better.  I  do  not  expect  friendship  between 
you,  but  a  kind  of  interest  in  each  other's  career. 

Becker  pleases  me  more  than  I  had  expected.  Never- 
theless I  am  astonished  that  you  two  agree  so  well ; 
and  you  feel  more  interest  for  his  cosmopolitan  plans 
than  he  for  your  value  as  an  artist.  It  was  quite  useless 
to  speak  with  him  on  the  latter  subject.  With  his 
political  enthusiasm  he  combines  more  ideas  than  I 
should  have  sitpposed  him  equal  to,  and  he  might  be 
capable  of  doing  something  great  in  this  line,  if  his 
occupation  as  a  journalist  were  not  a  continual  drawback 
to  him. 

Körner. 

Rudolstadt,  1st  October,  1788. 
I  have  just  recovered  from  a  rheumatic  fever,  which 
ended  in  an  inflammation  of  the  gums,  and  made 
me  a  martyr  to  the  tooth-ache  for  the  last  fortnight.  I 
do  not  know  what  I  should  not  prefer  to  the  latter  : 
it  deprived  me  of  all  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  and  nearly 
drove  me  mad.     The  pain  has  left  me,  but  my  face  is 
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still  much  swelled,  and  I  am  gradually  settling  down  to 
work  again. 

I  have  been  expecting  a  letter  from  you  for  some 
time  past,  and  trust  that  you  have  not  had  a  relapse. 
Your  last  letter  spoke  so  well  for  your  recovery  and 
peace  of  mind  !  You  have  got  occupation.  Assuredly 
that  is  the  sovereign  remedy  for  improving  your  health. 
I  trust  you  will  return  to  your  ideas  of  old,  and 
reconcile  yourself  with  them  as  with  neglected  friends 
and  acquaintances.  My.  mind  is  never  more  buoyant 
than  when  it  is  wandering  in  the  paths  in  which  it  was 
wont  to  ramble  before.  But  to  return  to  my  principal 
wish  :  I  desire  to  see  you  with  some  lasting  occupation, 
which  would  employ  your  time,  and  from  which  none 
other  would  entice  you  away.  It  is  unlucky  for  you 
that  you  are  not  compelled  to  write  for  your  daily 
bread  like  one  of  us.  It  would  compel  you  to  cast  con- 
siderations aside,  and  advance  towards  the  goal,  and 
you  would  finally  be  convinced  that  you  had  produced 
something  worthy  of  your  time  and  labour.  Necessity 
would  stand  you  in  the  stead  of  confidence,  which  you 
want.  How  often  has  not  this  been  the  case  with 
myself ! 

As  regards  this  summer,  however,  I  cannot  exactly 
boast  of  my  assiduity.  But  I  know  the  cause  of  it, 
and  the  cure  for  that  cause.  I  feel  that  as  I  grow  older 
I  grow  wiser,  and  reject  much  that  is  bad.  A  change  for 
the  better  has  taken  place  within  me  this  summer  in 
many  respects.  I  remark  especially  that  I  raise  my- 
self gradually  above  the  smaller  passions.  It  is 
true  it  is  no  easy  task  to  keep  my  mind  erect  under 
the  burthen  of  cares  and  external  circumstances,  but 
yet  it  has  preserved  its  elasticity.  Gradually  I  fall 
back   upon    my   own   resources,    and    cast    off  small 
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relationships,  so  that  I  save  and  enjoy  all  my  time 
and  my  entire  faculties.  I  look  forward  with  plea- 
sure to  the  approaching  winter.  I  shall  return  to 
Weimar  with  my  mind  at  ease,  and  with  manly  inten- 
tions, the  fruits  of  which  I  trust  you  will  see. 

You  cannot  receive  the  *  History  of  the  Netherlands^ 
before  the  termination  of  next  Fair,  as  the  title-page  is 
only  now  at  press.  I  shall  write  something  for  the 
'Thalia'  this  week,  and  shall  continue  it  steadily. 
I  shall  write  three  or  four  chapters  more  of  the  '  Geis- 
terseher,' and  shall  keep  the  last  chapter  or  so,  con- 
taining the  final  catastrophe,  until  I  publish  a  com- 
plete edition  of  the  work.  This  edition  will  not  be 
under  twenty-five  sheets  (for  I  have  plenty  of  materials 
for  so  many,  and  I  hope  the  public  has  sufficient 
curiosity),  and  with  the  money  it  will  bring  me  in,  I 
hope,  to  pay  Beit  what  I  owe  hira,  and  some  other 
small  debts  in  Dresden.  Tell  Beit  he  must  wait  till 
then,  and  make  an  arrangement  that  I  am  to  pay  him 
in  instalments  of  50  dollars  at  a  time.  Perhaps 
Göschen  will  advance  me  the  money  when  some  more 
numbers  of  the  '  Thalia'  have  appeared. 

]\Iy  review  of  Goethe's  '  Egmont'  is  in  the  '  Literary 
Gazette,'  if  you  wish  to  read  it ;  and  the  '  Mercury' 
will  contain  some  articles  by  me,  though  nothing  par- 
ticular. 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  3  October,  1788: 
I  have  just  finished  another  document  for  the  depu- 
tation of  commerce,  which  has  cost  me  much  time, 

and  is  not  remunerating  work.     My  colleague,  S , 

proposed  to  me  to  share  the  work  with  him,  so  as  to 
give  me  a  claim  to  a  future  vacancy.     I  allowed  myself 
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to  be  persuaded,  though  I  trust  I  may  never  be  in  a 
situation  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  send  in  a  claim 
for  such  an  appointment.  I  would  sooner  give  away 
200  dollars  than  strive  for  an  appointment,  the  con- 
cession of  which  is  regarded  as  a  favour,  and  which  has 
no  interest  for  me.  Wurmb  and  Eerber  are  the  only 
two  councillors  of  the  deputation.  We  others  are 
nothing  more  than  secretaries.  It  is  the  same  in 
the  consistory.  The  president  likes  to  do  all  the  work 
himself.  This  gives  us  no  very  great  idea  of  our 
importance ;  but  we  have  all  the  less  to  do.  1  have 
no  work  behind-hand.  Now  or  never  is  the  time  for 
me  to  turn  author.  I  am  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health,  and  find  an  interesting  occupation  in  going 
through  my  old  papers,  and  gathering  materials.  We 
have  made  arrangements,  so  that  I  am  not  so  much 
disturbed  in  my  study.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  fault 
of  external  circumstances  if  this  winter  (I  suppose  you 
know  what  I  mean)  is  not  more  prolific  for  posterity. 

I  have  not  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  *  Netherlands',  or 
of  a  late  number  of  the  '  Thaha,^  but  I  have  read  the 
critique  on  'Don  Carlos'  in  the  'Literary  Gazette.' 
The  writer  is  a  man  of  talent,  and  I  agree  with  him  on 
many  points. 

You  do  not  say  a  word  about  Beit,  and  the  Fair  is 
at  hand. 

Try  and  pay  him  something. 

Körner. 

Dresden,  14  October,  1788. 

My  health  is  as  good  as  ever,  and  I  shall  sit  down 
actively  to  work  as  soon  as  I  have  read  through  Fre- 
derick's works.*     I  fear  my  expectations  will  not  be 

*  Frederick  of  Prussia. 
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realized.  The  '  Histoire  de  mon  Temps^  is  very  pedantic 
in  the  narration,  and  so  are  the  remarks  (some  of  them 
very  common-place),  with  which  it  is  interspersed.  In 
the  first  letters  to  Voltaire  there  is  a  great  deal  of  super- 
ficial talk,  much  exaggerated  affectation  of  humility, 
and  but  few  indications  of  the  future  great  man.  I 
cannot  be  persuaded  that  Frederick  ever  meant  them  to 
be  published.  According  to  the  introduction  to  the 
'  Histoire  de  mon  Temps/  he  seems  to  have  had  a  taste 
for  becoming  an  author.  His  enthusiasm  for  Voltaire 
also  proves  this.  But  this  enthusiasm  often  forsook 
him  when  he  was  at  work.  Besides  carelessness  of 
style,  his  views  are  narrow  on  many  subjects,  and  he 
gives  proofs  of  a  deficiency  in  appreciating  the  merits 
of  others ; — impartiality,  prejudice,  &c.  Of  himself, 
however,  he  speaks  the  language  of  a  great  man, 
with  the  partiality  of  a  stranger  —  with  modesty 
devoid  of  affectation.  A  passing  thought  struck  me, 
that  an  epic  poem  in  honour  of  Frederick  would  be  a 
fitting  work  for  you,  of  course  casting  aside  the  usual 
tawdry  gilding  of  faiiy  magic  and  allegorical  illustra- 
tion. You  might  also  choose  another  measure  than 
hexameters.  Is  not  this  peculiar  branch  of  poetry 
open  to  improvement  ?  A  selection  of  the  most 
memorable  epochs  in  the  life  of  such  a  man,  done 
in  a  small  space,  and  expressed  in  all  the  dignity 
and  beauty  versification  is  capable  of,  interwoven 
with  imaginative  creations,  selected  from  the  beautiful 
reality  (as  is  the  case  in  Thompson's  '  Seasons') : 
would  not  that  be  an  interesting  production  ?  What 
do  you  say  to  the  idea  ?  In  the  catalogue  for 
the  Fair,  I  see  that  the  '  Conspiracies'  are  announced. 
Will  a  subsequent  portion  be  published?  I  have 
come  to  an  arrangement  with  Beit,  and  put  him  off 
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till  New- Year;  but  it  is  dear  enough.  The  debt  is 
now  280  dollars.  It  was  originally  310  dollars  ;  100 
dollars  have  been  paid,  and  70  dollars  have  gradually 
accumulated  from  renewals.  Try  Göschen  if  he 
will  not  advance  you  money  to  knock  off  this  debt. 
You  will  have  live  per  cent  in  your  favour  if  you  can 
pay  it  within  the  month.  Müller  the  tailor  also  asks 
if  you  are  not  soon  coming  back. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  your  review  of  '  Egmont/  nor 
the  September  number  of  the  '  Mercury.'  I  receive 
it  always  very  late. 

Körner. 

Rudolstadt,  30  October,  1788. 
You  seem  to  have  a  serious  intention  to  set  to  work 
lustily,  by  making  arrangements  in  your  house  to  that 
intent.  I  am  glad  of  it,  and  have  long  wished  for  it. 
You  seem  to  stand  in  a  cross  road,  and  to  renew 
the  old  struggle,  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  be  a 
servant  of  the  Public,  or  of  the  State.  It  is  difficult  to 
give  you  counsel  in  such  a  matter  :  one  of  us  bachelors 
would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment,  but  a  family-man  has 
other  considerations  to  look  to.  But  in  whatever 
light  I  view  it,  I  cannot  but  find  an  immense  dispro- 
portion between  what  your  Councillorship  costs  you, 
and  what  it  gives,  or  promises  you.  Every  200  dollars 
you  receive,  is  outbalanced  by  the  high  price  of 
living  in  Dresden ;  the  sinful  waste  of  time  in  drawing 
up  deeds,  your  dependancy,  and  the  miserable  conven- 
tionalities to  which  it  subjects  you,  are,  therefore, 
extras  which  may  be  borne,  in  the  hope  of  future 
advancement ;  but  which  are  dearly  paid  for  by  the 
thraldom  in  which  they  keep  you.  Think  over  this  in 
your  mind.     To  me  it  is  palpable.     If  you  can  rely  to 
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a  certainty  on,  coming  in  for  Airer's  property  on  his 
death,  all  anxiety  for  the  future  welfare  of  your  wife 
and  children  is  done  away  with,  and  they  will  be  much 
better  provided  for  than  by  any  State-pension.  If  you 
add  to  this  the  inestimable  gift  of  independence,  which 
will  concede  unbridled  freedom  to  your  mind,  your  time 
in  your  own  keeping,  and  a  deliverance  from  the  tram- 
mels of  stupid  conventionalities,  methinks  the  choice  is 
not  a  difficult  one.  You  can  earn  200  dollars  in  your 
leisure  moments,  even  should  you  confine  your  labours 
to  translations,  or  to  critiques  on  the  works  you  read, 
to  writing  for  periodicals,  &c.  This  occupation  of 
your  spare  hours  would  not  prevent  you  from  having 
some  greater  work  of  your  own  in  hand.  Verbum 
sat. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  anything  here  of  the  '  Histoire 
de  mon  Temps.^  I  read  the  introduction  to  it  some 
time  ago,  when  I  reviewed  Herzberg's  '  Notices  on  the 
Last  Days  of  Frederick  H.,  where  the  German  trans- 
lator has  added,  in  an  appendix,  two  different  versions 
of  the  same  introduction,  written  by  the  King,  with  a 
lapse  of  thirty  years  between  them.  The  comparison 
between  the  two  was  interesting,  as  it  was  a  guide  by 
which  to  measure  the  progress  of  his  literary  taste  and 
character,  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  visible  in 
the  style.  The  language  struck  me  as  manly,  and 
modest.  Your  remarks  on  the  '  Histoire  de  mon  Temps,' 
quite  coincide  to  the  expectation  I  had  formed  respect- 
ing it. 

Your  idea  of  an  epic  poem  is  not  to  be  rejected;  but 
it  comes  six  or  eight  years  too  soon  for  me.  We  will 
return  to  the  subject  some  future  day. 

The  difficulties  that  would  arise  from  the  subject 
being    so   modern,  and   the    apparent  inaptitude   of 
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an  epic  poem  of  a  subject  almost  cotemporary  with 
ourselves,  would  not  be  objections  strong  enough 
to  dissuade  me  from  the  task ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
would  be  more  honour  in  having  to  meet  and  overcome 
them.  When  a  complete  series  of  poetical  works, 
and  good  historical  sketches,  shall  have  caused  the 
whole  German  public  to  expect  something  good  from 
me,  and  I  may  hope  for  their  co-operation  in  such  a 
national  work — a  thing  of  which  there  may  be  a 
probability — then  we  will  again  return  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

I  am  now  occupied  translating  the  'Iphigenia  in 
Aulis'  of  Euripides  The  translation  is  in  iambics ;  and 
if  it  is  not  a  faithful  representation  of  the  original,  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  very  much  below  it.  It  is  a  dramatic  exer- 
cise for  me,  and  will  give  me  a  touch,  I  hope,  of  the 
Grecian  style  ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  furnish  me 
with  ingredients  for  the  '  Mercury^  and  the  '  Thalia,' 
which  latter,  without  this  contribution,  would  bear  her 
name  in  vain.  I  make  use  of  the  original  Greek  text, 
the  Latin  translation,  and  P.  Brumay's  '  Theatre 
Grec: 

I  expect  the  '  History  of  the  Netherlands'  by  every 
post,  and  shall  forward  it  to  you  immediately.  There  is 
nothing  of  mine  in  the  September  number  of  the 
'  Mercury.'  I  have  not  yet  received  the  October  num- 
ber. My  review  of  '  Egmont'  has  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion at  Weimar  and  at  Jena,  and  the  editors  of  the 
'  Literary  Gazette'  have  made  me  some  handsome 
offers,  in  consequence.  Goethe  spoke  of  it  with  much 
praise  and  satisfaction.  In  the  'Pandora'  for  1789, 
you  will  find  a  poem  by  me,  which  is  well  adapted  to 
that  periodical.  You  can  read  it  aloud  to  the  girls. 
In  the  next  number  of  the  *  Thalia'  there  will  be  one> 
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which  I  was  bound  to  write  on  the  strength  of  an  old 
promise.     I  think  it  will  interest  you  exceedingly. 

My  stay  here  is  drawing  to  a  close  :  it  has  procured 
me  many  a  pleasant  hour,  and  most  of  all,  it  has  made 
me  myself  again,  and  has  exercised,  altogether,  a 
beneficial  influence  on  my  whole  being.  I  shall  remain 
here  till  after  my  birthday,  and  then  leave  for  Weimar. 
I  sent  your  letter  to  Frau  von  Kalb.  I  have  written 
to  her  very  rarely  this  summer ;  there  is  a  blank 
between  us,  of  which  I  will  tell  you  more  when  we 
meet.  My  opinion  of  her  is  still  the  same.  She  is  a 
talented,  noble  creature ;  but  her  influence  on  me  has 
not  been  beneficial. 

Our  Duchess  has  arrived  at  Rome,  Herder  is  also 
there.  He  does  not  live  in  the  same  rooms  as  Dalberg, 
of  which  I  am  glad.  Tell  me  what  you  think  of  Dal- 
berg's  last  musical  compositions,  and  whether  they 
appeared  to  you  adapted  to  Herder's  poems.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  small  pamphlet  entitled,  '  The  Music 
of  the  Spirits.' 

You  have  not  said  a  word  in  reply  to  my  request 
about  composing  something  for  me.  Shall  I  regard 
your  silence  as  an  answer  ?  Have  you  amongst  your 
papers  my  '  German  Dissertation,'  which  I  wrote  at 
Stuttgard  ?     If  you  have,  send  it  to  me. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  me  to  pay  Beit  anything 
just  now.  On  the  contrary,  I  rather  stand  in  need  of 
money  than  otherwise ;  and  to  defray  my  current 
expenses,  I  must  get  either  Wieland,  or  Göschen,  to 
advance  me  some.  I  have  begun  so  many  things 
this  summer,  and  finished  none  !  I  can  manage  three 
numbers  of  the  '  Thalia'  this  year  ;  but  all  three  must 
appear  in  December,  as  all  is  ready  except  the  '  Geister- 
seher/ which  must  appear  in  all  three.     M —  will  wait 
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till  the  Easter  Fair.  As  regards  Beit,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  pay  him  in  part  at  the  New-Year.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  see  my  affairs  in  something  like  order. 
Perhaps  Göschen  may  advance  me  the  whole  sum. 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  27  October,  1788. 

I  looked  in  vain  in  the  September  number  of  the 
'  Mercury/  for  something  of  yours.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  inserted  in  the  next  number. 

I  eagerly  await  the  next  number  of  the  '  Thalia/ 
and  should  like  to  see  a  letter  from  Julius  in  it.  It  is 
truly  a  pity  that  you  have  lost  a  taste  for  those  philo- 
sophical letters.  Your  talent  for  philosophical 
subjects  is  much  greater  than  you  are  aware  of. 
Your  merit  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  vivid 
colouring  of  your  language ;  you  are  not  wanting  in ' 
original,  bold,  and  powerful  ideas ;  and  whatever 
may  be  deficient  in  clearness  and  firmness  of  expres- 
sion, leaves  a  field  open  to  an  epistolary  discussion, 
such  as  we  had  commenced.  You  will  forgive  me  for 
encouraging  you  to  a  work  for  which  you  have  lost  an 
inclination,  when  I  tell  you  how  great  an  interest  I 
take  in  it.  I  have  read  through  my  old  papers,  and 
have  found  a  good  stock  of  materials.  I  want  a 
channel  to  convey  them  through,  and  a  letter  from  Julius 
w^ould  open  a  field  to  me.*  Huber  has  written  the 
consecration-scene.  I  think  it  good,  although  the 
difficulties  of  his  undertaking  appear  to  me  greater 
than  ever.  A  combination  of  the  philosophical  with 
the    dramatic,    is   no    easy   task.      The    chief  merit 

*  '  Philosophical  Letters  of  Julius  and  Raphael,'  are  pub- 
lished in  Schiller's  works. 
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of  his  play  will  rest  upon  the  interest  of  the  cha- 
racters of  the  kind  he  will  bring  forward.  One  of 
them — the  Archbishop — must  be  a  true  representative 
of  the  whole  body.  His  ideal  must  be  clear  and  com- 
prehensible, so  as  to  engross  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  or  the  spectator.  To  do  this  without  flagging 
is  difficult,  as  the  whole  system  of  the  Order  is  built 
upon  intellectual  sophistry.  He  has  evidently  worked 
with  enthusiasm,  and  I  am  glad  he  was  able  to 
do  so,  though  some  passages  are  not  quite  to  my 
liking. 

Of  Frederick's  works  : — you  must  first  read  his  letters 
to  the  Marquis  d'Argens,  out  of  the  '  Seven  Years' 
War :'  of  all  his  writings,  they  please  me  most.  I  was 
disappointed  in  his  historical  work. 

Körner. 

Rudolstadt,  29  October,  1788. 
I  only  send  you  two  lines  with  the  present  bundle. 
My  head  is  so  full  of  packages  this  morning,  that   I 
cannot  write  anything  reasonable  on  any  other  sub- 
ject. 

Let  me  soon  have  your  opinion,  good  or  bad,  of  my 
history ;  and  what  the  fate  of  it  will  be,  as  regards  my 
reputation,  and  its  reception  by  the  public. 

I  forward  also  my  review  of  'Egmont.'  Return  it 
to  me. 

Yours, 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  31  October,  1788. 
The  view  you  take  of  my  existence  at  Dresden  is 
correct  enough.     But  there  are  other  reasons  for  my  re- 
maining here.     The  first  is  heritage-hunting.     Ayrer 
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would  greatly  blame  such  a  step  ;  he  would  suppose  that 
I  did  not  wish  to  work,  but  that  I  trusted  to  what  he 
should  leave  me.  The  emigration  of  a  whole  family  is 
also  attended  with  greater  difficulties,  than  the  moving 
of  a  single  man.  If  I  came  in  to-day  to  a  fortune,  which 
placed  me  in  an  independent  position,  I  should  not 
leave  Dresden  until  I  had  fu'st  visited  other  places,  to 
see  how  I  liked  them  ;  and  then  it  would  still  depend 
upon  how  the  change  would  suit  the  other  members  of 
my  family.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  place  that  I 
should  prefer  to  Dresden,  as  far  as  the  place  only  is 
concerned,  when  I  fairly  calculate  its  advantages  and 
its  drawbacks,  as  a  residence.  The  descgremens  of 
Dresden  are  known  to  us,  and  we  are  consequently 
prepared  against  them.  We  cannot  boast  of  an  intel- 
lectual society,  but  nature  and  art  offer  us  many 
enjoyments.  My  wife  has  made  acquaintances  which — 
if  they  are  not  very  interesting  ones — suffice  to  form 
an  agreeable  circle  of  society,  without  any  unpleasant 
feeling.  Can  I  be  certain  to  procure  for  her  at  some 
other  town,  where  I  should  feel  more  in  my  element, 
a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  this  society  ?  The  great 
object  I  have  in  view,  is  to  be  near  you  and  Huber. 
From  other  men  I  expect  little.  There  was  a  time, 
when  I  looked  towards  Weimar  as  a  place  I  should 
like  to  dwell  in ;  but  your  descriptions  of  men  and 
things  there,  have  taken  away  all  taste  for  it.  The 
greater  part  of  the  authors  are  spoilt  by  fame,  and  are 
only  agreeable  to  read.  Goethe  is  the  only  one 
amongst  them  who  is  interesting  to  me  as  a  man; 
but  his  time  is  too  much  occupied  for  him  ever  to 
become  to  me  what  I  should  wish.  Neither  you 
nor  Huber  have,  as  yet,  a  fixed  residence.     And  how 
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could  I  be  sure  that  you  will  remain  mucli  longer  in 
Weimar  ? — and  then  there  would  be  another  packing  up 
and  moving.  It  is  better  that  you  two  should  look 
about  you,  and  seek  out  some  spot  where,  at  some 
future  day,  we  may  all  settle  down  together ;  I  remain- 
ing, meanwhile,  where  I  am. 

My  situation  occupies  very  little  of  my  time,  and  I 
have  plenty  of  leisure  to  follow  any  favourite  pursuit. 
I  too  feel  that  I  stand  in  need  of  a  change,  in  the 
shape  of  some  prose  work,  to  fill  up  my  idle  hours. 
I  am,  therefore,  on  the  look-out  to  procure  some  work 
to  translate  this  winter,  and  am  now  in  correspondence 
with  Schreiter,  about  an  English  History,  by  Cunning- 
ham. Do  you  know  of  anything  in  this  line,  in  case 
this  speculation  should  prove  a  failure  ? 

I  am  glad  you  do  not  discard  altogether  the  idea 
of  an  epic  poem.  The  future  King  of  Prussia  is 
the  most  likely  person  to  give  encouragement  to  such 
a  work,  if  he  still  nourishes  the  same  enthusiasm  for 
his  grand-uncle,  as  he  did  formerly. 

Euripides'  '  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,'  was  quite  unknown 
to  me :  I  sent  to  the  library  for  it.  On  a  first  reading, 
the  character  of  Iphigenia  interested  me :  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  Greek  maiden,  and  the  contrast 
between  her  love  of  life,  and  her  heroic  self-sacrifice,  is 
interesting.  The  character  of  Achilles  is  not  quite 
clear  to  me  yet.  His  conduct  towards  Iphigenia  is 
not  in  accordance  with  our  sentiments  of  delicacy. 
Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra  do  not  act  important 
parts.  The  appearance  of  Menelaus  has  something- 
patriarchal  about  it,  which  must  be  effective.  Some 
sentences  are  less  common-place  than  is  usually  the  case 
in  the  ancient  dramatic  authors.     His  chorusses  seem 
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to  me  less  poetical  than  those  of  Sophocles ;  but,  as  I 
tell  you,  I  only  read  it  through  once :  to  feel  any 
enthusiasm  for  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  study  it. 

The  poem  in  the  '  Pandora  '  is  elegantly  written, 
and  contains  many  shrewd  remarks. 

If  the  next  number  of  the  '  Thalia,'  is  not  to  make 
its  appearance  till  December,  you  might  very  well  send 
me  your  new  poem  beforehand  :  it  shall  not  leave  my 
own  hands. 

I  do  not  know  Dalberg's  new  compositions. 

I  have  not  overlooked  your  request,  and  am  noAv 
working  at  the  last  part  of  the  '  Ode  to  Love ;'  but 
I  work  slowly,  as  T  do  not  always  feel  in  the  humour, 
and  should  not  like  to  turn  out  anything  bad. 
You  will  have  received  my  letter  of  encouragement  to 
Julius.  You  may  readily  fancy  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that 
the  next  number  of  the  '  Thalia '  was  put  off  till  De- 
cember :  this  need  not,  however,  prevent  you  from 
writing  a  short  letter,  to  give  me  materials  to  work 
at.     Farewell !     Some  one  interrupts  me. 

Körneb. 

2nd  November. 
My  letter  was  too  late  for  the  post,  so  I  may  add  a 
few  words.  It  struck  me  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing,  if  you  were  to  write  historical  romances,  such 
as  '  Walter  von  Montbarry,'  '  Hermann  von  Unna,' 
&c.,  which  are  published  by  Weygand,  as  they  would 
bring  you  in  funds,  and  you  could  do  them  in  your 
leisure  hours.  These  novels  seem  to  be  written  by  a 
man  of  talent.  His  plots  are  interesting,  his  narrative 
is  natural,  and  his  language  good;  the  style  correct 
enough ;  in  a  word,  they  are  interesting ;  and  yet  it  is 
evident    that    the    author   has  not  given  himself  too 
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much  trouble  about  them.  His  characters  are  drawn 
slovenly,  and  are  not  engaging ;  his  dialogue  is  at  times 
prosy  and  drawling.  He  has,  however,  shown  that  he 
can  do  something  if  he  likes,  by  the  first  chapter  of 
the  ^  Amtmännin  of  Hohenweiler,^  where  great  beauty 
and  simplicity  are  found  combined.  He  gets  tired  as 
he  goes  on,  and  hurries  events  to  a  catastrophe.  It 
would  not  cost  you  much  trouble  to  write  novels  such 
as  these  in  the  style  of  the  '  Geisterseher.'  The  only 
difficulty  you  had  to  contend  with  in  the  latter 
was  in  the  plot.  A  vivid  narrative,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  interesting  characters,  have  become  congenial 
to  you.  In  your  historical  studies,  you  must  have 
stumbled  upon  events  which  would  furnish  you  with 
abundant  materials  for  such  a  work.  In  the  novels  of 
which  I  speak,  it  is  not  well-known  events  that  are 
brought  before  the  reader,  but  the  adventures  of  un- 
known personages,  which  are  interwoven  with  those 
events,  and  thus  become  romantic  without  being  un- 
natural. 

I  receive  the  '  Literary  Gazette '  very  late,  and  have 
not  yet  seen  your  review  of  '  Egmont.'  The  announce- 
ment that  four  numbers  of  the  '  Thalia '  would  shortly 
appear,  after  nothing  had  been  announced  for  so  long 
a  time,  struck  me  as  laughable.  I  suppose  it  is  an 
idea  of  Göschen's. 

Körner. 

Weimar,  14  November,  178S. 
Since  the  day  before  yesterday  I  have  taken  up  my 
old  quarters  here.  I  was  so  much  occupied  during 
the  last  days  of  my  stay  at  Rudolstadt,  and  the  first 
of  my  return  here,  were  so  much  occupied,  that  I  had 
not  time  to  send  you  a  line.     I  also  expected  a  letter 
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from  you,  which  is  probably  on  the  road.  I  have  at 
length  a  quiet  evening,  and  shall  devote  it  entirely  to 
you. 

'  I  left  Rudolstadt  with  great  regret :  I  passed  many 
pleasant  days  there,  and  formed  a  lasting  friendship. 
The  society  was  intellectual,  and  not  without  a  certain 
enthusiastic  view  of  men  and  things — which  I  love;  and 
I  found  amongst  my  acquaintances  hospitality  com- 
bined with  refinement,  unprejudiced  opinions,  and 
much  taste  for  all  that  is  congenial  to  my  views  of 
the  world.  At  the  same  time,  I  was  under  no  re- 
straint. I  came  and  went  as  it  pleased  me ;  and  you 
know  what  a  blessing  personal  unrestraint  is  between 
friends.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  I  feel  my  society 
has  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  these  friends.  To 
quiet  your  apprehensions,  I  will  tell  you  at  once 
that  my  heart  is  still  free.  I  have  abided  faithfully 
by  the  rule  I  laid  down,  and  to  which  I  promised  you 
to  adhere.  I  weakened  my  feelings  by  sharing  them 
with  all,  and  my  relations  remain  with  these  people 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  warm  and  sincere  friendship. 
Nor  has  the  summer  been  altogether  an  unfruitful 
one,  as  I  think  I  told  you.  I  have  cast  off  many 
prejudices  which  were  a  burden  upon  me  in  my 
journey  through  life,  and  hope  in  future  to  advance 
with  more  energy  and  freedom.  But  the  future  will 
show  this  much  better  than  I  can  describe  it. 

On  my  return  I  found  the  '  Mercury '  at  the  last 
gasp.  Wieland  is  at  a  loss,  and  begins  to  feel  that 
I  should  be  a  valuable  acquisition.  If  I  do  not 
join  him  in  the  '  Mercury,'  it  will  probably  cease. 
He  has  given  me  a  frank  explanation  of  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  journal.  The  'Mercury'  has  about 
twelve   hundred   subscribers,  bringing   in    about   two 
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thousand  dollars  (probably  after  deducting  Göseben^s 
share).  The  cost  of  paper  and  printing  is  about  eight 
hundred  dollars.  After  deducting  salaries,  there 
remains  a  sum  not  over  two  hundred  dollars,  whicK 
I  can  well  understand,  as  he  paj^s  Reinhold  a  round 
sum  of  four  hundred  dollars ;  and  who  knows  how 
much  his  other  sons-in-law  squeeze  out  of  him  ?  The 
contributors  do  not  like  waiting  for  their  money,  while 
he  himself  is  paid  but  slowly,  and  in  small  sums  at  a 
time.  Goethe  is  a  contributor  now,  and  Wieland  told 
me  confidentially  that  he  is  not  a  man  to  work  unless 
he  is  well  paid  for  it.  Wieland  is  of  opinion  that  he 
thinks  he  can  turn  his  works  to  greater  profit,  if  he 
published  them  separately.  There  is  another  project  on 
which  he  has  asked  me  for  a  categorical  answer; 
namely,  the  proposed  plan  of  last  year  to  enlarge  the 
'  Mercury '  on  the  same  model  as  the  '  Mercure  de 
France,^  which  is  now  in  its  hundred  and  fortieth  year. 
We  stand  in  need  of  a  third  man  for  this,  who,  like 
me^  could  give  up  his  whole  time  to  it — a  man  of  some 
reputation,  and  who  could  write  some  excellent  articles 
for  the  paper,  not  being  under  the  necessity  of  writing 
for  money.  I  conceived  the  same  idea  when  at 
Rudolstadt,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  practicable  one. 
The  question  is,  to  find  the  means  to  do  something  short 
and  good  with  the  chance  of  a  good  profit.  Three  men 
of  talent  could  surely  do  this.  Twelve  monthly  num- 
bers, the  whole  not  exceeding  ninety- six  sheets,  ought 
to  bring  in  100  louis  profit  to  each,  and  the  entre- 
preneur double  that  amount,  and  the  publisher  that 
undertakes  it  also  100  louis.  The  expense  of  printing 
would  be  roundly  stated  1,000  dollars;  giving  a 
total  of  3,500  dollars.  If  this  sum  can  be  made  up, 
Germany  will  have  an   excellent  periodical,  and  three 
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men  of  talent  will  be  provided  for.  The  *  Mercury ' 
already  brings  in  2,000  dollars,  and  surely  the  addi- 
tional 1,500  dollars  may  be  expected  from  the  results 
of  what  we  should  lay  before  the  public.  An  intelli- 
gent publisher  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  latter  even 
from  its  circulation  abroad.  This  was  my  idea ;  and 
as  Wieland  broached  the  subject,  we  put  our  heads 
together,  and  we  purpose  starting  the  new  '  Mer- 
cury^ in  1790.  Wieland  has  offered  me  100  louis 
d'ors  for  my  share.  It  struck  me  Goethe  might  join 
us  as  a  third,  but  Wieland  does  not  put  much  faith  in 
his  assiduity.  If  Wieland  remains  at  the  head  of  the 
journal,  as  he  determines  to  do,  there  is  no  chance  of 
Herder,  who  was  a  likely  man.  At  all  events,  you 
will  allow,  that  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
I  can  only  be  a  gainer.  I  can  write  two  sheets  a  month 
with  ease,  and  that  will  pay  my  current  expenses. 
Wieland  must  also  be  satisfied,  and  two  sheets  of 
something  worth  reading  from  me,  in  each  monthly 
number,  would  be  satisfactory.  My  department  would 
be,  dramas,  stories,  historical  sketches,  biographies, 
poems,  philosophical  treatises,  critical  letters,  like  those 
on  '  Don  Carlos ;'  on  which  latter  Wieland  lays  great 
stress,  as  they  seem  to  have  made  a  great  sensation. 

You  will  scarcely  credit  it,  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  find  one  man  yet  in  all  Germany  as  well 
fitted  for  the  undertaking  as  myself;  that  is  to  say, 
who  with  equal  capacity  has  the  inclination  and  the 
time  requisite,  or  whose  writings  run  in  this  line. 
Meantime,  Wieland  has  requested  me  to  write  him 
out  my  plan  for  the  new  '  Mercury' ;  but  I  shall  not 
do  so  until  I  have  first  heard  your  opinion  on  the 
subject.  He  also  wishes  to  come  to  some  definite 
arrangement  with  me  for  the  year    1789,  as  regards 
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what  I  intend  to  write  for  him,  and  on  what  terms. 
I  should  like  very  much  to  carry  out  this  plan  of  the 
'  Mercury/  so  as  not  to  let  it  die  a  natural  death,  or  fall 
into  other  hands.  Wieland  seems  to  put  little  reliance 
in  his  sons-in-law ;  and  Reinhold  has  evidently  done 
him  more  harm  than  good.  His  principal  merit  con- 
sisted in  reviewing,  which  he  entirely  took  upon  him- 
self, and  which  was  a  relief  to  Wieland.  But  the 
critical  reviews  are  not  to  be  continued  after  this  year : 
they  are  to  be  replaced  by  original  compositions,  or  by 
reviews  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale,  which  may 
rank  as  original  compositions. 

Goethe  has  left  for  some  days.  It  is  pretty  nearly 
certain  that  he  will  remain  here,  but  in  a  private 
capacity.  He  has  still  a  seat  in  the  council,  but  it  is 
a  vacant  one.  He  has  left  the  Chamber  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Schmidt,  and  retains  the  mining  departmen  t 
more  for  amusement^s  sake  than  otherwise. 

Herder  has  been  horribly  bored  by  Dalberg.  With- 
out asking  his  consent,  or  even  informing  him  Frau 
von  Seckendorf,  a  sister  of  Herr  von  Kalb,  joined 
them,  with  the  purpose  of  making  a  tour  in  Italy.  She 
is  probably  a  friend  of  Madame  Dalberg.  Herder 
thought  it  highly  improper  to  be  found  travelling 
about  with  a  pretty  widow  and  a  Domherr.*  He 
dropped  their  society  at  Rome,  and  he  will,  in  all 
probability,  hold  a  confirmation  at  Weimar  next 
Easter.  He  is  much  sought  after  and  esteemed  in 
Rome.  Borgia,  the  secretary  of  the  '  Propaganda,' 
presented  him  at  supper  to  some  Cardinals  as  the 
Archbishop  of  Saxe-Weimar. 

But  I  have  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  in  your 

*  A  clerical  dignity  conferred  on  laymen. 
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letter — first  about  Julius  and  Raphael.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion whatsoever  of  abandoning  those  letters  entirely,  as 
there  are  often  moments  when  I  feel  their  importance  ; 
but  if  you  consider  how  badly  read  I  am  on  these 
subjects,  how  many  excellent  works  there  are  extant 
which  we  would  blush  to  avow  not  to  have  read, 
you  will  readily  fancy  that  it  is  no  such  easy  task  for 
me  to  write  a  letter  to  Julius  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
subject.  The  conviction  of  my  deficiency  of  knowledge 
— and  you  will  avow  that  the  feeling  is  a  foolish  one — 
never  comes  so  forcibly  before  me  as  in  works  of  this 
description.  I  will,  however,  collect  my  thoughts  and 
spin  you  out  a  subject,  only  do  not  press  me  for 
it  too  soon :  I  must  first  of  all  put  my  hand  steadily  to 
work  at  the  '  Geisterseher.' 

You  shall  read  and  criticise  my  poem  before  I  send 
it  to  the  printer's:  I  have  not  yet  quite  finished  it. 
Your  replies  to  the  views  I  take  of  your  manner  of 
living  and  your  place  of  residence  are  quite  sufficient  (the 
first  reason  alone)  to  silence  me  on  the  subject ;  but  I 
cannot  share  your  opinion  respecting  putting  up  with 
mediocre  society.  The  harm  done  by  mixing  daily 
with  an  inferior  class  of  men,  cannot  be  compensated 
bv  a  fine  country  and  good  picture-galleries.  Men  of 
ordinary  capacity  are  not  devoid  of  influence  on  others. 
But  more  of  this  another  time. 

I  do  not  agree  with  you  respecting  Huber's  talents 
as  a  dramatic  writer.  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion 
I  expressed  to  you  formerly ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
to  himself  also.  He  has  no  dramatic  style ;  but  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  subject  he  succeeds  better.  His 
fault  is,  that  he  is  absorbed  by  one  idea — and  that  is  a 
mistake.  The  scenes  from  the  'Secret  Tribunals' 
please  me  less,  the  oftener  I  read  them,  as  they  contain 
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no  arriere-pensee;  in  a  word,  because  they  are  too 
verbose.  I  do  not  think  Huber  will  ever  do  much 
in  the  dramatic  line,  and  I  should  be  sorry  if  he 
were  made  aware  of  this  too  late,  and  thus  deprived 
of  turning  his  abilities  to  some  more  profitable  em- 
ployment. 

It  is  true,  I  prefer  seeing  him  occupied  thus,  than 
remaining  idle ;  but  need  this  be  the  alternative  ? 

I  look  impatiently  forward  for  your  composition 
to  the  ode.  Your  health,  spirits,  and  activity  re- 
joice me. 

I  have  no  intention  of  writing  a  novel,  but  if  you 
will  join  me  next  year,  we  will  publish  a  collection 
of  select  memoirs.  It  is  a  sort  of  work  to  fill  up 
idle  hours,  I  thought  of  this  last  year,  and  have 
resolved  upon  carrying  the  plan  into  execution.  The 
whole  labour  consists  in  carefully  reading  them  over, 
for  which  trouble  we  shall  be  paid.  I  can  easily  find 
a  publisher. 

I  shall  live  a  very  retired  life  this  winter,  as  I  wish 
to  have  all  my  tmie  and  powers  at  my  disposal.  Such 
an  existence  has  many  quiet  charms.  The  evenings 
especially  are  dear  to  me,  which  I  formerly  frittered 
away  in  company.  I  now  light  a  pipe  and  take  a  cup 
of  tea,  and  work  gets  on  cheerily. 

Farewell !  I  look  out  for  your  next  letter  with  some 
impatience  :  it  will  be  forwarded  to  me  from  Rudol- 
stadt.  If  you  do  not  send  the  number  of  the  '  Uni- 
versal Literary  Gazette '  with  it,  I  should  like  to  have 
it  soon. 

Schiller. 
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Dresden,  November,  1788. 

You  will  understand  why  I  have  not  written  to  you 
sooner  about  your  history,  when  I  tell  you  that  on 
the  Monday  I  received  it,  Professor  Ernesti,  of  Leipzig, 
arrived  on  a  visit,  and  remained  like  a  dead  weight 
upon  me  till  Thursday,  so  that  I  could  only  steal  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  tune  for  reading.  You  may 
fancy  whether  I  wished  him  away  or  not. 

I  do  not  revoke  my  previous  opinion.  The  present 
work,  with  all  its  talent,  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of 
that  genius  of  which  you  are  capable.  Your  views,  as 
you  have  expressed  them  in  page  5,  are  worthy  of  you, 
and  show  what  might  have  been  expected  from  you  if, 
under  existing  circumstances,  it  were  possible  for  you  to 
produce  an  historical  masterpiece.  That  you  have  not 
always  acted  up  to  the  views  thus  expressed  is  evident, 
and  you  seem  to  be  aware  of  it  yourself  in  the  intro- 
duction. This  part,  you  say,  is  only  to  be  an  intro- 
duction. And  yet  the  interesting  idea  from  which 
the  whole  was  to  dei'ive  unity,  was  to  be  the  prevailing 
one  in  this.  It  also  strikes  me  that  your  powers  have 
been  brought  to  bear  more  on  the  perfection  of  indi- 
vidual character  and  events,  than  on  the  perfection  of 
the  whole.  And  I  fully  understand  why  this  is  the 
case.  The  materials  at  your  disposal  were  partly  not 
to  your  liking.  For  a  time,  you  endeavoured  to 
make  good  these  contradictions  by  deep  investiga- 
tion into  their  nature ;  but  the  work  tired  you  at  last, 
and  in  your  present  position  you  relinquished  all 
hope  of  attaining  the  high  goal  you  first  proposed 
to  yourself.  You  have  endeavoured  to  turn  the  col- 
lected materials  to  the  best  account,  to  give  it  the  best 
possible  shape,  and  to  compensate  by  the  richness  of 
the  details  for  any  loss  of  beauty  in  the  entire  work. 

VOL.    I.  o 
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Another  obstacle  was — that  impartiahty  which  you 
laid  down  as  a  ruling  principle.  The  interest  felt 
for  the  Flemish  dies  away,  because  you  will  not  find  an 
excuse  for  all  that  is  foolish  or  bad  in  them.  This 
is  particularly  manifest  after  Granvella's  removal, 
where  the  interest  flags  altogether ;  where  the  reader 
begins  to  cease  feeling  any  interest  in  the  fate  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  when  their  chiefs  (without  even  ex- 
cepting William)  excite  our  indignation  to  such  a 
degree,  that  we  feel  inclined  to  go  over  to  Philip  (of 
Spain). 

There  is  an  appearance  of  inconsistency  in  the  actions 
of  William,  which  1  think  might  have  been  avoided  if 
you  had  filled  up  the  gap  caused  by  the  want  of  satis- 
factory information  by  hypotheses.  He  is,  after  all,  the 
hero  of  the  history,  and  the  more  interest  we  feel  in 
his  fate,  the  more  we  feel  the  wish  of  having  a  key 
to  all  his  actions.  If,  like  Gibbon,  you  could  have 
devoted  ten  years  of  your  life  to  undisturbed  seclusion, 
provided  with  all  the  means  to  procure  materials, 
time  to  work  them  up,  and  to  brood  over  them,  your  work 
would  certainly  have  attained  a  higher  degree  of  per- 
fection. As  it  is,  it  will  always  remain  a  valuable 
proof  of  your  talents  as  an  historian.  You  have  given 
proof  that  you  can  combine  study  and  judgment  in 
selection,  with  a  brilliant  narrative.  The  style  is 
simple  and  noble.  Indications  of  carelessness  are 
few  and  wide  apart.  Of  allegorical  language  there  is 
but  little,  and  then  only  either  when  the  subject  was 
of  a  nature  to  call  forth  a  flow  of  enthusiasm,  or  where 
the  dryness  of  the  subject  made  some  ornamental 
language  necessary.  The  remarks  which  are  inter- 
spersed, though  not  abundantly,  are  all  valuable. 
Less  fear  in  following  the  steps  of  your  predecessors. 
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and  you  will  be  enabled  to  cast  those  deep  glances 
into  the  causes  of  the  actions  of  historical  personages 
which  make  Tacitus  so  interesting.  On  the  whole,  I 
wish  you  joy  of  your  work,  although  I  am  persuaded 
that,  under  other  circumstances,  you  could  do  more 
than  you  have  done.  It  will  please  me  to  see  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  history ;  but  it  will  give  me  greater 
pleasure  to  behold  an  historical  work  by  you  of  less 
compass,  requiring  less  time  and  labour  in  seeking 
materials  for  it,  and  in  which  you  will  have  occasion 
to  show  what  you  are  really  capable  of,  with  less 
ti'ouble  and  labour  to  yourself. 

In  the  review  of  '  Egmont,'  your  preliminary  re- 
mai'ks  on  the  unity  of  the  work  gave  me  great  pleasure. 
I  also  think  that  you  have  adopted  the  most  fitting 
tone  that  a  critic  can  assume  towards  an  author  of  ac- 
knowledged merit — severity  marked  by  esteem,  without 
affectation  or  flattery.  As  regards  Egmont^s  love,  I 
do  not  agree  with  you.  You  say  that  the  heroic  in 
his  character  loses  by  it :  so  far  I  share  your  opinion. 
But  it  may  be  questioned  if  this  be  a  fault  ?  Is  it  then 
necessary  that  the  hero  of  a  tragedy  should  excite 
nothing  but  admiration  ?  Our  love  for  Egmont  re- 
mains the  same  notwithstanding  all  his  faults ;  he  may 
be  compared  to  a  '  Tom  Jones '  in  tragedy ;  and  why 
should  such  a  character  be  excluded  from  it  ?  I  also 
doubt  whether  the  tragedy  would  have  gained  by  ad- 
hering closer  to  history.  Is  it  not  better  that  Egmont^s 
fall  should  be  attributed  to  recklessness,  than  to  an 
indecision  of  character — a  wavering  between  care  for 
personal  safety  and  family  interests  ?  Is  there  not  some- 
thing prosaic  in  his  anxiety  for  his  wife  and  children, 
and  the  fear  of  the  loss  of  Avorldly  advantages^  against 
which  we  should  be  loath  to  change  the  beautiful  part  of 

o  2 
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Clärclien,  and  the  striking  scene  with  William  (which 
would  then  require  alteration). 

The  '  Conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi^  is  not  by  you.  Is  it  by 
Jagermann  ?  You  must  have  hesitated  in  accepting 
it.  It  is  awfully  dry.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  out  the 
great  difficulty  that  it  seems  prevailed,  and  wherefore 
so  much  preparation  was  necessary  to  a  murder.  The 
part  taken  by  the  Medici  in  the  Republic  ought,  at  all 
events,  to  have  been  more  clearly  defined. 

Where  did  you  get  the  anecdote  about  the  Jesuits 
in  the  '  Mercury  V  If  you  have  stumbled  u])on  some 
«ource,  not  yet  exhausted,  relative  to  the  history 
of  this  original  sect,  it  would  be  worth  while  working 
out.  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  only  interesting 
notice  upon  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Raynal's 
History,  and  he  has  surely  not  exhausted  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  anecdote  about  the  Countess  Schwarzburg  is 
good,  and  interested  us  all. 

I  have  found  your  medical  treatise,  and  shall 
forward  it  to  you  if  you  still  wish  to  have  it.  I  have 
not  found  the  dedication. 

Have  you  come  to  any  agreement  with  S —  respecting 
your  tragedies  ?  I  see  you  have  obtained  a  licence  for 
the  new  edition.  This  would  compel  you  to  make  mate- 
rial alterations,  if  you  had  any  intention  of  putting  them 
at  once  into  the  hands  of  another  publisher.  Schmidt, 
the  author  of  the  '  History  of  Germany,'  was  placed  in  a 
similar  position,  and  the  sale  of  a  new  edition  of  his 
work  was  prohibited  at  the  Leipzig  Fair,  on  the  plea 
that  it  was  a  piracy. 

Tiie  translation  I  had  in  view  for  this  winter  will  not 
answer.  See  if  you  cannot  procure  me  some  occupation 
in  this  respect.       What  do  you  say  about  the  Fronde  ? 
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You  need  not  laugh.  I  might  make  something  of  it. 
The  subject  is  interesting ;  and  a  conspiracy,  by  wav  of 
something  new,  which  is  distinguished  more  by  in- 
teresting characters  than  tragic  events,  might  suc- 
ceed. Huber  has  no  time  for  anything  of  the  sort 
just  now.  The  materials  are  to  be  had  here,  and  in 
themselves  are  interesting.  I  should,  however,  prefer 
a  continuation  of  Raphael's  correspondence ;  but  both 
might  be  done ;  and  I  am  fully  determined  on  writing 
something  this  winter.  The  semper  ego  auditor  tantum 
begins  to  annoy  me  more  than  ever. 

All  here  goes  on  as  usual.  Huber  seems  to  be 
getting  on  :  Stutterheim  is  satisfied  with  his  services, 
and  the  Coadjutor  and  his  secretary  have  also  spoken 
in  his  praise.  He  has  placed  himself  on  a  most  inde- 
pendent footing  towards  the  Ambassador,  and  is  on 
excellent  terms  with  him,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
favourable reports  in  circulation  about  the  former.  He 
has  at  least  sufficient  reason  to  feel  that  it  is  as  well 
he  should  be  on  good  terms  with  Huber.  And  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  this,  as  Huber  gets  little  in  his  way, 
is  devoid  of  all  pretension  towards  him,  and  without 
however  being  influenced  by  him  (as  I  know  from  occur- 
rences that  have  taken  place),  is  very  tolerant  towards, 
and  finds  many  interesting  points  in  his  character. 

Körner. 

Do  not  forget  to  send  me  the  poem  in  question  as 
soon  as  it  is  ready. 

Dresden.  24  November,  1788. 
For  this  once  I  will  forgive  you  your  long  silence ; 
but  now  that  you  are  regularly  settled  at  Weimar,  it  is 
but  just  that  you  should  write  to  me  oftener.     Your 
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letters  and  Huber's  give  me  new  energy.  Without 
them  I  should,  perhaps,  fall  into  a  regular  state 
of  apathy.  There  is  not  a  soul  here  to  keep  me  alive. 
I  must  fall  back  upon  my  own  resources  :  my  pride 
keeps  me  up,  but  then  the  astounding  thought  comes 
across  me  that  I  have  done  nothing  to  warrant  con- 
fidence in  my  own  powers.  Then  comes  the  fear  of 
bungling,  and  in  this  qualm  of  fear,  I  collect  materials 
for  building  up  my  reputation  in  the  law ;  it  is  true 
I  could  have  wished  to  defer  this  for  later  years,  if  I 
might  hope  to  produce  anything  good  at  the  present 
moment  in  any  other  line.  But  I  often  relinquish  the 
notion.  I  feel  barren  of  ideas.  I  am,  perhaps,  better 
suited  for  subjects  which  require  a  keen  perception  and 
an  elaborate  judgment  of  propriety.  I  often  think 
I  am  fit  for  nothing  else  but  a  lawyer.  In  this 
profession  I  am  at  least  sure  of  success.  A  taste  for 
the  arts  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  artistic  talent,  and 
many  a  man,  by  confounding  the  two,  has  missed  his 
true  vocation. 

I  have  no  objection  to  make  to  your  plan  respecting 
the  '  Mercury.'  The  success,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  depends  entirely  on  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  undertaking.  Wie- 
land, it  is  true,  has  shown  that,  notwithstanding  his 
promises  made  in  the  announcement  of  the  '  Mercury/ 
he  has  not  been  over-particular  in  accepting  contribu- 
tions. Of  your  abilities  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
as  to  your  punctuality — I  cannot  ])ersuade  myself  that  a 
simple  announcement  from  you  two  would  have  any 
great  result  in  procuring  subscribers.  A  similar  an- 
nouncement at  the  end  of  last  year  has  not  prevented 
the  '  Mercury  '  from  being,  to  use  your  own  words,  at 
the  last  gasp.     A  new  plan,  which  would  excite  atten- 
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tion — like  that  I  sent  you  lately — would  be  too 
stringent  upon  the  contributors.  The  real  value  of  the 
journal  depends  upon  some  men  of  talent  devoting  their 
best  hours  to  it.  Are,  therefore,  a  new  plan  and  a 
new  announcement  essentially  necessary  ?  Would  it 
not  be  wiser  to  let  the  public  find  the  numbers  of  ^89 
greatly  improved,  without  making  promises  which  might 
not  be  fulfilled  ?  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  public 
might  be  asked  if  it  wished  to  continue  to  take  in  such 
goods  ;  and  if  so,  that  support  was  necessary. 

I  must  put  up  with  your  answer  about  the  philosophi- 
cal letters,  although  it  does  not  quite  satisfy  me. 

As  regards  Ruber's  dramatic  talents,  you  may  not 
be  far  wrong.  However,  I  think  there  are  suffi- 
cient proofs  of  merit  in  his  work  not  to  disgust  him 
with  it — at  least  as  long  as  he  has  nothing  else  of  in- 
terest to  attract  him.  Do  you  write  to  him  at  times  ? 
He  complains  of  your  silence. 

Your  idea  about  the  '  Memoirs'  pleases  me  exceed- 
ingly. I  have  often  wished  for  something  of  the  sort. 
Send  me  your  plan  more  in  detail,  and  procure  a  pub- 
lisher, that  we  may  set  to  work  at  once.  All  depends,  I 
think,  upon  fixing  the  point  from  which  we  intend  to  stapt. 
As  sources  of  history,  they  are  not  adapted  for  extracts. 
If  we  wish  not  to  undertake  too  much,  and  to  produce  a 
work  which  will  be  read  on  its  own  account,  we  must 
restrict  ourselves  to  characteristic  anecdotes  which  are 
not  mentioned  in  our  National  History  or  in  the  lives  of 
celebrated  men,  and  which  are  of  interest  on  their  own 
account, — not  from  any  light  they  throw  upon  other 
persons  or  events.  Such  anecdotes  abound  in  memoirs, 
because  they  do  not  demand  more  than  a  general 
knowledge  of  history,  and  are  best  suited  to  the  taste  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  public.  Körner. 
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Weimar,  I  December,  1788. 

The  description  of  your  lialf-literary,  half-dilettante 
state  of  mind  is  of  so  tragi-comic  a  nature,  that  as  I 
do  not  find  you  unhappier  about  it,  I  feel  more  inclined 
to  laugh  than  to  condole  with  you.  Your  discontent 
at  being  in  want  of  occupation  does  you  honour, 
and  shows  how  much  your  mind  is  occupied  towards 
perfecting  itself.  Any  other  man — and  not  exactly  a 
lazy  one — would  not  be  so  ill-pleased  with  your  con- 
dition, for  you  can  never  succeed  in  persuading  me 
that  a  critical  examination  of  the  works  of  art  of  other 
men  is  not  equally  active.  It  is  true,  the  labour  is 
less,  and  so  is  the  reward,  but  at  the  same  time 
without  the  many  drawbacks  that  embitter  the  laboui's 
of  the  artist.  The  advantages  of  the  latter,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  wider  circle  of  exertion,  is  compensated 
for  by  the  breadth  of  inquiry  the  critical  observer  can 
give  to  the  various  branches  that  come  under  his  obser- 
vation . 

In  other  respects,  I  find  that  your  judgment  of  your- 
self is  a  correct  one.  The  cause  of  your  lamentations 
is,  I  think,  to  be  attributed  to  the  constraint  imposed 
by  your  reason  on  your  imagination.  To  explain  my 
meaning  I  must  draw  a  comparison.  It  does  not  seem 
just,  and  it  seems  conti-ary  to  the  creative  powers  of  the 
mind,  that  reason  should  be  too  particular  in  reviewing 
the  ideas  as  they  stream  in  at  the  gates.  An  idea 
regarded — examined  apart — may  appear  of  little  or  no 
value,  but  may  become  of  importance  by  a  second  idea 
following  at  its  heels.  It  may  become,  in  conjunction 
with  others,  which  perhaps  appear  equally  inconse- 
quent, a  very  important  member.  Reason  is  not 
capable  of  pronouncing  judgment  in  this  respect, 
unless  it  retains  it  until  it  has  examined  it  in  conjunc- 
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tion  with  the  others.  In  a  creative  mind,  on  the 
contrary,  reason  withdraws  its  sentinels  from  the  gates : 
the  ideas  rush  pell-mell  into  the  city,  and  it  then  only 
passes  them  in  review.  You  critics,  or  by  whatever 
other  name  you  call  yourselves,  are  ashamed  of,  or 
fear  any  momentary  or  passing  invention  of  the  brain 
which  is  congenial  to  imaginative  beings,  and  the 
longer  or  shorter  duration  of  which  distinguishes  the 
artist  from  the  di-eamer.  Then  arise  complaints  of 
barrenness,  because  you  regret  too  soon  and  are  too 
severe  in  youi-  criticisms. 

However,  methinks  you  can  very  well  console  your- 
self for  the  loss  of  this  enjoyment,  as  your  sphere  is 
enlarged  by  it.  We  artists  work  only  for  you  :  none 
of  us,  with  a  knowledge  of  his  advantages,  can  or 
ought  to  hope  to  see  you  otherwise  But,  without  in- 
vidiousnessj — how  often  have  I  envied  you,  and  how 
many  others  would  have  done  the  same  ?  You  ily  from 
the  lips  of  one  beauty  to  another  without  marrying  any 
of  them ;  and  in  matters  of  the  mind,  marriage  is 
worse  than  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  as  it 
leads  sooner  to  an  every-day  familiarity.  Preserve 
then  a  lively  and  critical  feeling  for  the  Beautiful,  and 
the  sources  of  your  enjoyment  will  never  wane;  or — 
to  speak  in  stronger  language — they  will  give  you  a 
good  appetite  and  an  easy  digestion.  The  table  will 
be  always  spread  for  you,  and  each  of  us  can  present 
to  you,  sitting  like  a  Sultan,  but  one  dish  to  your 
palate,  to  prepare  which  it  will  have  cost  us  years 

If  you  speak  of  literary  employment  with  a  view 
to  pecuniary  remuneration,  wherefore  is  fecundity 
necessary  ?  All  you  need  are  those  gifts  which  you 
possess.     Select   with    judgment   from   the  works   of 
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others,  and  arrange  them  with  care — and  work; — 
and  useful  work  will  never  be  wanting  to  you.  Let 
me  only  mention  one  instance  as  an  example.  You 
have  a  great  repugnance  to  one  branch  in  which  you 
could  greatly  distinguish  yourself — Criticism.  It  is 
rare  to  find  combined  in  one  head,  critical  acumen, 
toleration,  esteem,  and  just  appreciation  of  the  talents 
of  the  author ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  you.  What 
do  you  say  to  dressing  in  critical  garments  important 
extracts  from  different  branches  of  literature,  such  as 
'  Lessing's  Letters  on  Literature,'  '  Philosophy  of  the 
World,'  &c.  If  your  criticisms  are  upon  works  of 
interest,  they  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  every  jour- 
nalist.    The  pages  of  the  '  Mercury'  are  open  to  you. 

I  do  not  mean  to  dissuade  you  from  your  plan 
respecting  the  'Fronde.'  God  forbid  !  but  I  must 
tell  you  that  we  shall  cross  each  other,  and  yet  scarcely 
so.  The  fact  is  this.  It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  I 
hit  upon  the  characters  of  Cardinal  Retz,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  Anna  and  Mazarin,  for  some  work,  as 
their  characters  offer  an  interesting  subject  which  does 
not  require  any  great  labour,  and  if  written  in  a 
light  and  flowing  style  could  not  fail  to  succeed.  But 
your  plan  is  not  mine.  You  intend  taking  the 
'  Fronde '  in  a  political  point  of  view.  I,  however, 
tell  you  at  once,  that  the  appearance  of  my  composi- 
tion may  not  astonish  you ;  but  it  will  in  nowise  inter- 
fere with  your  plans. 

Your  judgment  of  my  history  varies  in  very  few 
respects  from  my  own.  But  why  judge  the  produce 
of  laborious  study  as  the  product  of  genius  ?  Was  it 
to  be  expected  that  I  should  possess  the  power  of 
casting  a  practised    eye  over  a  great   historical  sub- 
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ject  ?  But  I  ask  you  to  read  other  authors  who 
treat  of  the  same  passage  of  history,  and  then  I 
think  you  will  allow  me  some  praise. 

Your  views  respecting  the  '  Mercury'  will  be  car- 
ried out.  In  1789  an  improvement  will  be  visible 
in  its  contents,  and  the  new  one  will  be  noiselessly 
brought  into  existence.  Wieland  has  already  sent 
me  some  contributions,  to  examine  their  merits,  and 
I  have  already  prepared  a  poem  of  some  length.  The 
conclusion  of  my  letters  are  already  published  in  the 
December  number.  I  will  send  you  the  manuscript 
of  my  poem  shortly.  You  should  take  in  the  '  Mer- 
cury' now,  as  it  aspires  to  rank  amongst  the  best 
journals. 

You  have  thrown  a  fiery  brand  into  my  conscience 
respecting  Huber.  Try  and  persuade  his  heart  to 
forgive  me  my  long  silence.  When  I  am  sure  of 
his  forgiveness,  and  that  the  past  may  sink  in  ob- 
livion, I  will  wi'ite  to  him  immediately. 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  12  December,  17öS. 

My  reply  to  your  last  letter  was  retarded  by  the 
accompanying  packet.  I  got  a  glimpse  of  Stolberg's 
critiques  on  your  poem  in  the  '  Museum,'  and  they 
aroused  some  dormant  ideas  within  me. 

The  result  was  the  enclosed.  Insert  it  as  you 
please, — in  the  '  Thalia '  or  the  '  Mercury.'  But  I 
should  like  to  see  it  printed  without  delay.  With 
my  compositions,  I  resemble  very  much  the  young 
fellow  the  first  time  he  has  a  sword  by  his  side. 
That  I  give  you  full  power  to  correct  the  style  is  an 
understood  thing. 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  encouraging  letter. 
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I  wish  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  enclosed ;  it  has 
inspired  me  with  courage. 

Your  idea  about  the  '  Fronde '  will  not  prevent 
me  from  carrying  out  my  plan  with  Huber.  He  made 
the  proposition  to  me,  and  I  only  await  his  reply  to 
my  view  of  the  subject.  You  did  not  explain  your- 
self clearly  respecting  the  '  Memoirs.^  Would  not 
extracts  from  them  tell  well  in  a  journal  ? 

You  need  not  hesitate  as  to  writing  to  Huber,  I 
stand  guarantee  for  his  forgiveness. 

One  more  question.  Schreiter  is  translating  'Gib- 
bon's History/  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  He  has  offered  to  give  me  up 
certain  portions  of  it,  which  would  be  interesting  for  a 
journal,  such  as  the  '  Life  of  Mahomet '  and  others. 
Would  they  be  of  service  to  Wieland,  and  what 
remuneration  would  he  give  for  them  ?  Answer  me 
soon. 

Körner. 

Weimar,  12  December,  1788. 

Since  my  last  letter  to  you  I  have  not  left  the 
house.  You  cannot  imagine  what  a  studious  spirit 
has  come  over  me,  and  how  much  better  I  feel  in 
this  element  than  in  my  former  nondescript  existence. 
True,  I  do  not  work  as  fast  as  I  ought  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  I  employ,  for  I  have  always  been, 
as  you  well  know,  a  slow  hand  at  the  pen.  But 
a  great  point  is  gained :  my  mind  is  continually 
occupied,  and  is  thrown  more  upon  its  own  resources. 
Time  alone  can  show  how  far  this  will  benefit 
me. 

I  am  still  hard  at  work  at  '  Euripides.'  '  Iphi- 
genia '  is  not  his  best  work ;  but  it  is  as  well  that   I 
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did  not  select  the  best  to  try  a  ^prentice  hand  upon. 
The  principal  point  is  the  method  which  prevails 
in  the  bad  as  in  the  good,  and  is  perhaps  more 
visible  in  the  former.  My  style  wants  polish. 
I  hope,  before  another  year  has  elapsed,  you  will 
perceive  rich  fruits  from  this  study — yet  I  can 
scarcely  call  it  study — of  the  Greeks.  I  shall  have 
finished  '  Iphigenia '  this  week,  and  I  have  already 
translated  two  acts  of  the  '  Phoenicians/  When  these 
are  finished  I  have  a  tit-bit  in  store — ^schylus^s 
'  Agamemnon,^  which  I  pm-pose  doing  with  great  care. 
I  have  already  promised  it  to  Wieland  for  the  '  Mer- 
cury.^ I  have  finished  about  fifteen  sheets  of  the 
'  Geisterseher ;'  but  for  the  third  time  I  have  relin- 
quished it.  I  feel  no  taste  iov  the  work,  though 
there  are  some  good  veins  in  it  worth  exploring.  I 
shall  take  it  up  again  next  week.  I  have  also  some 
ideas  for  Julius,  but  they  are  still  in  the  ore.  I 
purposed  sending  you  my  poem  to-day,  but  wished 
to  read  ic  over  first,  and  to  fill  up  some  blanks ;  and 
I  have  postponed  it  from  hour  to  hour.  It  will  per- 
haps please  you  better  when  it  is  printed.  I  have, 
moreover,  no  time  to  make  alterations  in  it,  should 
you  find  such  necessary,  as  I  have  promised  to  send 
it  to  Göschen  this  day  week — to  get  money  for  the 
new  year. 

Moritz*  is  here — just  returned  from  Italy.     He  is 

*  Karl  Philipp  Moritz,  a  sentimentalist  of  the  'Werther' 
school.  The  strings  of  his  imagination  were  drawn  so  tightly 
over  the  sentimental  arch,  that  the  slightest  breath  nigh 
cracked  them.  The  son  of  a  hatter,  he  disdained  that  occu- 
pation, and  having  worked  his  way  to  Wittenberg,  studied 
there  for  two  years.  Through  the  interest  of  some  friends  he 
procured  a  situation  as  usher  at  a  public  school  at  Berlin,  and 
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staying  with  Goethe.  The  latter  has  impressed  him 
with  his  own  stamp,  and  Moritz  is  one  of  Goethe^s 
warmest  admirers.  I  found  incorporated  in  Moritz 
a  great  many  of  my  favourite  ideas  scattered  here 
and  there  in  Juliuses  letters.  He  is  a  man  of  deep 
thought :  his  mind  works  slowly,  but  his  ideas  are 
brilliantly  clear.  He  remarked  that  his  '  Anton  Reisei*' 
had  many  points  similar  to  my  '  Sonnenwirth.'  He 
saw  copies  of  the  '  Thalia '  in  Rome. 

Schubart's  son  passed  through  here  the  other  day 
from  Berlin.  He  accompanies  the  Prussian  Ambas- 
sador, Stein,  to  Mayence,  as  Secretary  of  Legation. 
This  is  an  acquisition  for  Huber,  but  he  does  not 
know  how  long  he  will  remain  there.  He  will  be 
transferred  to  Regensburg.  He  told  me,  that  the 
day  before  he  left  Berlin,  my  '  Don  Carlos  '  was  given 
by  royal  request.  He  says  the  effect  was  wonderful — 
upon  the  King.  This  makes  me  laugh,  because 
Engel  and  Ramler  are  two  such  pitiful  dogs  that 
they  are  not  able  to  maintain  their  reputation  on  the 
stage.  My  '  History  '  has  a  good  sale  here.  Goethe 
has  it.  A  good  many  numbers  have  been  bought  at 
Berlin. 

was  afterwards  appointed  Professor  at  the  Berlin  Gymnasium. 
During  a  tour  in  Switzerland  he  fell  in  love  with  a  married 
lady,  and  was  all  but  Wertherized,  when  a  journey  into  Italy 
diverted  his  thoughts  into  another  channel,  and  somewhat 
relaxed  the  expansion  of  his  imagination.  At  Rome  he  met 
Goethe,  whose  keen  glance  immediately  discovered  the  poetic 
sentiments  of  the  hatter's  son.  Goethe  took  him  to  Weimar 
and  procured  for  him  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  Moritz  married  in  1793  and  was  of  course  mise- 
rable in  the  extreme ;  he  lived  in  the  Ideal,  and  Reality  was  too 
much  for  him.  The  work  alluded  to  above  'Anton  Reiser' 
is  an  account  of  his  own  adventures. 
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I  expect  a  letter  from  you  to-day.  But  I  must 
close  this  and  post  it.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  answer 
yours  till  next  post-day. 

Schiller. 

Weimar,  15  December,  1788. 

I  have  just  received  your  parcel,  and  answer  you 
before  I  read  its  contents,  as  the  post  is  leaving.  An 
article  shall  appear  in  the  '  Mercury  '  or  the  ^  Thalia ;' 
or  at  once  in  the  '  Thalia.^  Its  insertion  in  the  '  Mer- 
cury '  would  cause  it  to  lie  on  the  shelf  for  a  month 
or  more,  and  an  agreement  would  first  be  necessary 
about  the  price.  For  the  insertion  of  it  in  the 
'  Thalia,^  I  will  pay  you  on  the  same  terms  as  I  am 
paid  myself;  you  will  only  have  to  wait  for  your  money 
till  the  end  of  January  or,  say,  March,  as  what  I  shall 
receive  next  week  from  Göschen  has  already  found  a 
destination.  This  will,  however,  be  all  one  to  you. 
It  shall  be  printed  in  the  middle  of  January.  I  will 
speak  to  Wieland  about  '  Gibbon,^  and  as  regards  the 
'  Memoirs  '  I  am  still  as  much  inclined  towards  them 
as  ever.  Well-selected  extracts  from  periodicals  require, 
however,  more  labour  than  I  can  well  spare  for  such 
work,  and  provoke  a  sharper  criticism  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  But  especially  the  advantage  of  a  large 
periodical  would  be  lost — one  of  the  main  objects  I  have 
in  view.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  expected  that 
the  book  will  be  worth  the  reading,  if  a  well-chosen 
variety  prevail  in  each  volume,  prefaced  by  a  discours 
historigue  of  its  contents,  written  in  a  philosophical 
and  an  entertaining  style.  Such  a  publication  becomes 
the  more  indispensable  to  me  as  an  incident  has  occurred 
of  which  I  must  inform  you  at  once. 

In  two  or  three  months  I  shall  be  able,  in  all  pro- 
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bability,  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  appointed 
Professor  of  History  at  Jena  :  it  is  all  but  decided. 
It  is  scarcely  an  hour  since  Goethe  sent  me  the 
official  notification  of  the  appointment^  requesting 
me  to  make  my  preparations  for  it.  It  has  been 
forced  upon  me ;  Voigt  especially  has  given  himself 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  it.  I  always  had 
the  idea,  but  I  should  have  liked  a  year  or  two  of 
preparation.  But  Eichhorn's  departure  makes  it  in 
some  degree  pressing,  and  it  is  also  to  my  own  in- 
terest. Voigt  sounded  my  intention  on  the  subject. 
He  wrote  the  same  evening  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Weimar,  who  happened  to  be  at  Gotha  with  Goethe. 
He  at  once  brought  it  forward,  and  on  his  return  here, 
it  was  immediately  proposed  to  the  government. 
Goethe  warmly  supported  the  motion,  and  encouraged 
me  to  accept  it.  In  the  rescript  addressed  to  him  on 
the  subject  it  is  stated,  that  no  objections  are  appre- 
hended from  the  other  four  courts,  and  that  the  affair 
might  be  regarded  as  settled.  Thus  the  matter  stands. 
I  am  over  head  and  ears  at  work,  and  must  finish  all 
this  winter  for  pecuniary  reasons,  and  shall  have  con- 
sequently little  time  for  preparation.  Counsel  me. 
Help  me  !  Fd  stand  a  good  beating  to  have  you  here 
for  four-and-twenty  hours.  Goethe  says :  '  Docendo 
discitur ;'  but  these  gentlemen  are  not  aware  how  small 
is  my  stock  of  learning.  Added  to  which,  my  entering 
office  will  put  me  to  all  sorts  of  expenses.  I  must 
also  take  the  degree  of  Magister  Philosophies,  which 
cannot  be  done  without  money,  and  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  devote  much  time  to  writing  this  year,  as  I  shall 
have  to  study.  It  is  true  that  the  horizon  appears 
clear  behind  these  clouds,  foreshowing  a  likelihood  of 
some  stability  in  my  existence.     I  entreat  you  to  give 
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me  counsel  and  consolation^  and  without  delay.  Think 
for  me,  and  send  me  a  plan  which  you  consider  the 
best  for  my  guidance.  I  have  only  half  the  time  at 
my  disposal  between  January  and  the  middle  of  April. 
Adieu  !  I  impatiently  await  your  answer.  My  warm 
greetings  to  the  girls. 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  19  December,  1788. 
First  of  all,  a  few  words  on  your  new  prospects. 
I  certainly  should  have  preferred  this  Professorship 
a  few  years  later.  It  will,  however,  depend  upon  this 
— whether  they  give  you  a  handsome  salary  at  once — 
sufficient  at  least  to  cover  a  portion  of  your  expenses. 
As  it  is,  you  are  no  longer  dependant  on  your  pub- 
lisher, and  the  question  is,  how  heavy  this  new  obligation 
upon  your  time  may  be.  If  you  are  well  paid  for  a 
couple  of  hours^  lectures,  perhaps  you  might  find  more 
time  for  study  than  is  the  case  at  present.  As  regards 
preparation,  your  fears  are,  I  think,  ungrounded. 
You  have  produced  a  work  of  the  kind,  which  entitles 
you,  as  fairly  as  any  other  man,  to  occupy  the  historical 
chair.  The  field  of  history  is  one  of  such  extent, 
that  no  man  can  expect  you  to  be  well  versed  in  all 
its  branches.  It  is  easy  to  avoid  showing  ignorance. 
The  selection  of  the  subject  of  your  lectures  is  in  your 
own  hands.  An  examination  will  not  be  demanded ; 
but  should  it  be  called  for  on  the  occasion  of  taking 
your  degree  as  Magister,  you  must  place  yourself  upon 
your  high  horse,  and  demand  a  dispensation,  to 
which  you  have  the  more  claim  upon  the  grounds  of 
being  a  Ducal  Councillor.  You  can  take  your  first 
lectures  from  those  points  of  history  which  are  most 
familiar  to  you.     For  your  own  satisfaction,  I  think. 
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above  all  things,  ^ou  ought  first  to  brush  up  yoüi* 
knowledge  of  history  in  general,  and  fill^up  any  gaps 
there  may  be  in  it,  so  that  you  may  be  acquainted  with 
everything.  Beckys  new  'Elements  of  History^  will  be 
of  great  service  to  you,  which,  according  to  Adelung, 
are  rich  in  information  of  that  kind.  I  should 
recommend  you  also,  in  addition  to  this  general  study, 
to  take  up  some  special  branch,  in  which  you  might 
distinguish  yourself,  both  by  the  choice  of  the  subject 
and  the  talent  displayed  in  treating  it.  Would  not 
the  '  Reformation'  be  well  adapted  to  this  ?  It  is  a 
subject  anything  but  worn  out,  and  you  have  already 
touched  upon  it  before. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  your  settling  at  Jena,  it 
might  be  done  with  economy,  and  your  acquaintances 
there  would  put  you  in  the  way  of  doing  things.  At 
first,  you  might  take  a  furnished  lodging,  and  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  some  Professor  for  the  use  of 
his  lecture-room  :  this  is  commonly  done  at  Leipzig. 

My  advice,  therefore,  is  to  make  the  best  con- 
ditions you  can  respecting  salaiy.  You  must  state  that 
to  enter  with  proper  decorum  into  your  new  office, 
you  would  have  to  throw  up  many  remunei-ating 
literary  occupations.  You  have  no  need  to  tell  any 
one  that  you  want  time  to  prepare  yourself. 

As  to  a  plan  for  preparing  yourself,  I  must  take 
time  to  think  upon  it.  My  present  notion  is  as 
follows  : 

To  fill  up  any  blank  of  which  you  may  become 
aware  after  reading  Beck,  or  any  other  author  on 
history.  I  should  not  advise  you  to  tui-n  at  once 
to  the  fountain-head.  There  are  other  methods  of 
arriving  at  the  desired,  knowledge.  Guthrie's  and 
Gray's  'Universal  History'   are  much   more  available 
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than  the  great  quarto  edition.  I  can  also  recommend 
Gillies's  '  History  of  Greece/  Ferguson^s  '  History  of 
the  Romans/  MeusePs  'History  of  France^  (in  the 
great  universal  history  in  quarto),  Piitter^s  '  German 
Governments/  Schmidt,  Hume,  and  Robertson,  and 
for  ancient  history,  '  Simsonii  Chronicon.''  I  should, 
as  a  general  rule,  recommend  a  study  in  detail  of  those 
subjects  which  come  most  under  our  observation. 

I  am  glad  you  will  insert  my  article  at  once  in  the 
'  Thalia.'     I  am  curious  to  hear  your  opinion  of  it. 

I  am  heartily  glad  that  Goethe  takes  so  warm  an 
interest  in  your  affairs.  Farewell !  M —  and  D — 
greet  you,  and  take  great  interest  in  your  welfare. 

KÖRXER. 

Weimar,  25  December,  1788. 
You,  no  doubt,  expected  a  letter  from  me  last  post- 
day,  but  a  parcel  I  had  to  send  to  Göschen  detained 
me  so  long,  that  I  had  no  time,  although  I  did  not 
get  to  bed.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  expressed 
to  you  at  once  my  warm  admii'ation  of  your  article, 
which,  in  addition  to  its  perspicmty,  is  distinguished 
by  its  pleasant  and  noble  style.  I  only  wish  you  had 
entered  more  into  detail,  as  from  your  proposition 
there  still  remains  a  doubt  where  true  Art  stops,  and 
exaggeration  commences ;  any  one  who  seeks  to  impose 
limits  on  this  poetical  liberty  will  construe  your  words 
according  to  his  own  views.  I  think  Stolberg's  sottise 
and  my  poem  might  have  given  you  some  details  to 
serve  as  an  example  to  your  general  rule.  I  am  of 
opinion^ that  the  general  rule  ought  to  be  this:  the 
artist,  and  especially  the  poet,  should  never  select  the 
Real,  but  only  the  Ideal,  or  something  taken  from 
the  Real,  capable  of  artistic  treatment.     For  example ; 
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he  should  never  touch  morahty  or  rehgion,  but  only 
those  attributes  of  each  as  are  requisite  for  his  sub- 
ject. He,  therefore,  does  not  sin  against  either :  he 
can  only  sin  against  the  aesthetic  arrangement,  or 
against  taste.  If  from  the  fragments  of  religion  or 
morality  I  can  constitute  an  entire,  a  beautiful  whole, 
my  artistical  production  is  a  good  one ;  and  it  is  neither 
immoral  or  irreligious,  because  I  did  not  take  either 
subject  as  it  is,  but  only  after  a  violent  operation — 
that  is  to  say,  after  pulling  it  to  pieces,  and  putting 
it  together  again.  The  deity,  whom  I  place  in  the 
back-ground  in  the  gods  of  Greece,  is  not  the  deity  of 
the  philosophers,  nor  is  he  the  benevolent  being  that 
pervades  the  dreams  of  the  great  mass ;  but  he  is  a 
monster — a  compound  of  many  different  and  distorted 
ideas. 

The  gods  of  the  Greeks,  whom  I  place  in  the  fore- 
ground, are  only  the  loveable  qualities  of  the  Greek 
mythology,  collected  together  in  one  picture.  In  a 
word,  I  am  persuaded  that  every  work  of  Art  is  only 
responsible  to  itself;  that  is  to  say,  to  its  own  rules  of 
beauty,  and  to  no  other  exactions.  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  convinced  that  by  these  means  it  will  indirectly 
satisfy  all  other  claims,  as  all  that  is  beautiful  must 
finally  find  a  solution  in  universal  truth.  The  poet 
whose  only  aim  is  Beauty,  but  to  whom  that  aim  is 
sacred,  will  attain  at  last,  without  his  either  wishing  it 
or  knowing  it,  all  the  other  qualities ;  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  he  who  hesitates  between  Beauty  and  Morality, 
or  whatever  else  it  may  be,  or  perhaps  aspires  to  both, 
runs  the  risk  of  attaining  neither.  The  following 
passage  of  an  unpublished  poem  is  well  adapted  to  my 
meaning : — 
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"  Der  Freiheit  freie  Söhne  (die  Künstler) 
Erhebet  Euch  zur  höchsten  Schöne 
Um  anderen  Kronen  buhlet  nicht ! 
Die  Schwester  die  Euch  hier  verschwunden 
Holt  ihr  im  Schoos  der  Mutter  ein. 
Was  schöne  Seele  schön  empfunden 
Muss  trefflich  und  vollkommen  seyn.*" 

Your  treatise,  which  is  in  truth  too  sensible  for  the 
mass  of  readers,  is  apphcabk  likewise  to  other  works  of 
art,  such  as  that  of  Nathan,  and  others.  An  additional 
attraction — and  you  would  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
placing  a  poor  sinner,  like  Stolberg,  who  usurps  a  certain 
])ortion  of  the  public  esteem,  in  his  true  light.  Mean- 
time I  can  assure  you  (and  I  speak  without  any  personal 
feeling)  that  this  treatise  gives  proof  of  a  firai  hand 
and  elegant  diction,  and  that  you  may  boldly  face  any 
difficulties  you  at  present  fear  to  encounter. 

As  regards  my  own  affairs,  I  thank  you  for  your 
counsel.  I  shall  follow  it,  and  entertain  no  longer  any 
fears  about  success.  It  would  truly  be  laughable  if  I 
could  not  get  up  during  the  week,  by  reading  and 
thinking,  enough  matter  to  be  able  to  hold  forth  upon 
it  for  a  few  hours,  in  an  agreeable  style. 

\'oigt  has  privately  advised  me  to  commence  my  lec- 
tures on  the  '  History  of  the  Netherlands,'  which  would 
enable  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  complete  the  work  for 
Crusius.  But  you  go  on  the  presumption  that  I  shall 
receive  a  fixed  salary.  You  are  mistaken.  From 
whom  ?     This   was  an  exceptional  case  with  Reinhold, 

*  "  Free  sons  of  liberty  I  ye  must  aspire  to  the  great  and  the 
beautiful,  and  strive  not  for  other  crowns  !  The  sister  who  has 
vanished  from  your  sight,  you  will  find  attain  in  your  mother's 
lap.  What  noble  souls  nobly  feel  must  needs  be  excellent  and 
j>erfect." 
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and  heaven  and  earth  were  moved  to  obtain  it. 
This  case  makes  a  second  one  only  the  more  difficult. 
Such  a  beggarly  proceeding  would  lower  me  more 
than  200  dollars  (Reinhold's  salary)  could  help  me. 

All  I  shall  aim  at  is  a  civil  and  equitable  agree- 
ment, which  may  lead  to  advancement.  Of  all  places 
Jena  is  best  suited  to  this.  I  can  live  comfortably 
there  on  400  dollars.  It  will  prepare  me  for  an  acade- 
mical profession,  and  will  acquire  me  in  some  respects 
a  name,  which  is  necessary  to  future  success.  At  the 
same  time,  the  necessity  of  setting  earnestly  to  work  on 
the  study  of  history  will  enrich  my  ideas,  and  will 
greatly  facilitate  my  future  labours  in  that  department. 
The  title  of  "  Professor  of  Jena/'  in  addition  to  the 
reputation  I  already  possess,  with  the  publication  of 
an  historical  work  now  and  then,  will,  sooner  or  later, 
procure  for  me  a  fixed  salary,  or  will  induce  the 
Academy  of  Jena  to  ofi'er  me  one.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  this  plan  can  fail;  and  how  could  I  have 
obtained  so  desirable  an  end  by  other  means  ?  Con- 
sider well  these  reasons,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
affair  has  a  very  promising  aspect,  and  that  it  coincides 
with  my  projects  in  not  imposing  any  duty  or  obliga- 
tion upon  me  for  a  barely  sufficient  remuneration. 

We  expect  daily  the  final  decision  of  the  Saxon 
courts.  What  I  should  have  liked  would  have  been 
an  advance  of  300  or  400  dollars,  for  a  term  of  two 
years;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  have  been 
placing  myself  under  an  obligation,  should  I  at  any 
time  have  desired  to  leave  Jena  for  some  more  profitable 
appointment.  Otherwise  I  should  have  asked  Goethe 
to  procure  that  amount  for  me.  What  do  you  say  to 
it? 

At  Jena  my  expenses  will  not  be  great.      Living  is 
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cheap,  and  luxury  not  expected.  Without  any  one 
being  a  bit  the  wisei',  I  can  live  like  a  student :  all 
scientific  wants  are  amply  provided  for,  and  I  shall 
not  be  without  the  society  of  good  friends.  In  this 
respect  the  appointment  offers  me  many  advantages. 
After  the  first  twelvemonth  things  will  be  more  smiling, 
and  even  this  year  no  one  will  be  aware  that  I  am 
obliged  to  be  economical.  It  is  not  necessary  I 
should  lay  my  afiairs  open  to  the  eyes  of  all. 

Farewell !  If  you  should  think  of  anything  that 
may  be  of  service  to  me,  let  me  know.  Greet  the 
girls.     This  affair  is  a  secret  betw^een  us. 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  30  December,  1788. 

Your  favourable  opinion  of  my  treatise  rejoices  and 
encourages  me.  That  I  have  not  exhausted  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  many  more  details  might  be  entered  into, 
is  very  true.  My  first  plan  was  to  take  your  poem  as 
an  illustration ;  but  after  some  consideration,  I  thought 
it  would  give  it  too  much  the  aspect  of  a  controversy, 
which  I  wished  to  avoid.  I  must  also  confess,  that  I 
found  some  difficulty  in  a])plying  my  principles,  which 
demanded  mature  thought,  and  would  have  led  me 
too  deep  into  the  subject.  I  contented  myself,  there- 
fore, for  the  present,  with  throwing  out  some  general 
observations ;  and  I  rejoiced  exultingly  that  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  something  on  the  subject. 

The  quotation  from  your  poem  makes  me  very  im- 
patient to  see  the  rest,  and  excites  my  curiosity  as  to 
the  whole.  Have  you  no  one  to  make  a  copy  of  it  ? 
God  knows  when  1  may  receive  the  '  Thalia.' 

What  you  say  about  the  Professorship  does  not 
please  me.     It  is  now  too  late  to  discuss  the  subject ; 
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but  so  much  I  must  tell  you,  that  it  is  Jena  that  gains 
by  having  you,  more  than  you  are  the  gainer  by  the  title 
of  Professor.  In  your  place,  I '  should  let  them  feel 
that  I  >vas  aware  of  this.  There  are  Professors  at 
Jena,  whose  names  are  not  known  two  miles  beyond 
the  gates  of  the  University.  Your  reputation  even  in 
the  historical  sciences,  cannot  gain  by  the  appoint-, 
ment.  You  must  by  no  means  beg  for  anything. 
This  I  should  by  all  means  counsel  you  to  avoid ;  but 
it  is  easy  for  you  to  make  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  you  aware  that  the  loss  of  time  falls  heavily  on  you. 
For  the  present,  you  must  remain  quiet;  but  when 
you  are  appointed  Professor,  you  can  then  give  Goethe 
a  detailed  account  of  the  losses  and  expense  you  have 
been  put  to,  instead  of  demanding  an  advance,  the 
idea  of  which  I  do  not  relish  at  all.  When  he  is  made 
aware  how  dear  the  ducal  favour  has  cost  you,  and  will, 
or  can  do  anything  for  you,  he  will  give  you  the  best 
advice  on  the  subject. 

At  all  events,  I  should  counsel  you  to  throw  out 
a  hint  that  you  expect  to  be  remunerated  for  your 
lectures  at  Jena.  If  these  hopes  are  not  falfilled  at 
the  expiration  of  a  year,  you  are  then  warranted 
to  demand  a  compensation  for  your  loss  of  time, 
or  in  throwing  up  the  Professorship.  I  don^t  at 
all  see  why  a  salary  should  place  you  under  an  obli- 
gation. You  are  not  dependant  upon  publishers  for 
your  daily  bread,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  neglect  no 
occasion  of  advancing  your  prospects.  As  an  author, 
you  have  a  profession  which  may  be  estimated  as  any 
other  may  be.  Your  works  are  eagerly  sought  for 
by  the  publisher.  If  your  journal  appeared  regu- 
larly once  a  month,  it  would  suffice  to  cover  all  your 
expenses.     Your  articles  in  the  '  Mercury,^  your  re- 
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views  in  the  'Literary  Gazette/  your  '  Geisterseher/ 
may  be  regarded  as  so  much  available  capital.  No- 
thing is  more  natural  than  that  you  should  receive  a 
compensation,  if  you  are  obliged  to  neglect  any  of 
them.  You  are  under  no  other  obligation^  than  ho- 
nourably to  fulfil  your  duties  as  a  Professor  as  long  as 
you  are  paid  for  it.  If  you  can  improve  your  pros- 
pects, no  one  will  blame  you  for  doing  so  by  throwing 
up  the  situation.  With  you  they  do  not  sow  for  the 
future,  but  they  begin  to  reap  as  soon  as  you  are 
appointed. 

You  have  forgotten  to  write  to  me  about  the  ex- 
tracts from  '  Gibbon^s  History,^ — as  to  whether  Wie- 
land would  make  use  of  them,  and  what  he  would 
pay  for  them.  I  have  already  commenced  translating, 
and  the  work  interests  me.  It  is  an  excellent  exercise 
for  the  improvement  of  my  style.  I  endeavour  as 
much  as  possible  to  adhere  to  the  style  of  the  original, 
and  am  not  deterred  by  getting  on  slowly  at  first. 
When  I  am  more  thoroughly  master  of  the  language  I 
shall  get  on  swimmingly.  I  have  collected  materials 
for  two  philosophical  treatises,  Kant  has  attacked 
my  moral  enthusiasm,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  break 
a  lance  with  him.  But  I  shall  wait  till  Reinhold 
has  published  his  treatise  on  '  Pleasure,'  as  it  relates 
to  the  subject. 

The  conclusion  of  your  letters  on  '  Don  Carlos  * 
contains  a  strikingly  beautiful  idea,  which  might  have 
been  carried  still  further.  The  dramatic  creation  of 
the  ideal  character  of  a  Prince  may  add  additional 
unity  to  your  '  Carlos,'  if  the  idea  were  caused  to 
prevail  more  in  a  new  edition,  and  other  parts  made  sub- 
ordinate to  it.  Your  most  beautiful  passages  are  well 
suited  to  this  idea.     From  what  the  Marquis  is  we 
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learn  what  Carlos  would  have  been,  as  he  understands 
hirh.  I  think  this  idea  should  excite  you  to  recast  the 
whole. 

The  story,  '  The  Ball  of  Fate/  is  by  you.  I  should 
have  recognised  it  at  once  by  its  style,  but  if  I 
remember  rightly,  you  once  told  me  a  similar  anecdote 
of  a  Duke  of  Wurtemberg.  The  style  of  the  narra- 
tive is  excellent.  A  pleasant  story  told  unaffectedly  is 
not  easily  written.  .!f-ns"t' 

I  wish  you  could  hit  upon  some  means  of  my 
contributing  to  the  '  Mercury.^  The  spii-it  of  author- 
ship is  strong  within  me.  But  I  want  some  definite 
object. 

Wieland^s  treatise  on  '  Cosmopolites '  has  some 
good  points,  but  I  cannot  always  agree  with  him. 

Do  you  think  he  would  be  angry  if  I  were  to  con- 
tradict him  with  all  becoming  modesty  ? 

Körner. 
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1789. 


Schiller  a  servant  of  the  State — '  The  Artists,'  a  poena — Körner's 
opinion  of  it — Schiller's  feelings  towards  Goethe — "  I  feel 
for  Goethe  what  Cassius  and  Brutus  must  have  felt  for 
Caesar" — Schiller's  opinion  of  Moritz— Körner's  opinion  of 
Schiller  and  Goethe  as  dramatic  writers — Bürger — Stolberg — 
Horace — "  Anch'  io  son  pittore" — Observations  on  Art — 
'  Don  Carlos'  given  at  Dresden — Körner's  critique  upon  it — 
Wieland's  opinion  of  '  Die  Künstler' — Modesty  of  Schiller 
when  comparing  his  talents  with  those  of  other  poets — 
Comedy  in  Germany. 

New  Year's  Day,  1 789. 

I  must  wish  you  all  a  happy  New  Year,  but  for  to- 
day only  in  prose.  May  Heaven  preserve  to  you  all 
the  good  things  you  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  shield 
you  from  evil !  With  1788  my  existence  as  a  citizen 
of  the  world  closed,  and  T  make  my  appearance  in  the 
New  Year  as  an  unworthy  servant  of  the  State. 

Bertuch  has  this  moment  left  me,  and  has  given  mc 
great  encouragement  by  rendering  me  a  very  satis- 
factoiy  piece  of  service.  lie  has  offered  to  procure 
me  a  publisher,  (who  is  solvendo),  for  the  '  JMemoirs,^ 
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and  has  promised  me  a  Caroline  per  sheet  ;*  but  on 
condition  that  I  put  my  name  to  the  work,  and  write 
an  original  historical  preface  to  each  volume.  This 
will  provide  for  my  general  wants  without  taking 
too  much  of  my  time.  Three  hours  a-day  will  suffice 
to  procure  me  enough  for  my  living.  With  the 
remaining  nine  I  hope  to  find  time  for  the  study  of 
History,  and  for  the  preparation  of  my  lectures.  At 
the  same  time  this  translation  of  'Memoirs^  is  not 
contrary  to  my  plans,  and  I  live,  eo  ipso,  more  in  His- 
tory. If  you  wish  to  send  me  contributions  you  can 
do  so.  I  only  request  you  to  forward  me  English 
Memoirs,  as  they  suit  my  plans  better,  and  I  am  not 
sufficiently  master  of  the  language  to  undertake  them. 
The  main  point  will  be  to  reduce  the  original  to  at  least 
three-fifths  in  the  translation  ;  to  write  in  a  fluent  style, 
•  and  where  the  interest  flags  to  remedy  it  yourself. 

I'or  the  last  week  I  have  confined  my  reading  to 
Schmidt's  '  History  of  the  Germans,'  and  Putter's 
'  Elements  of  German  Legislation,'  which  latter  has 
my  full  approbation.  The  value  of  this  work  can 
only  be  fully  appreciated  when  we  are  placed  in  a 
position  from  a  detailed  and  elaborate  '  History  of 
the  German  Empire,'  to  draw  the  same  conclusions 
which  wx  find  laid  down  in  Putter's  Work.  It 
is  a  clear  and  ample  description  of  the  advance- 
ment and  progress  of  civil  and  political  power  in 
Germany.  Schmidt's  work  is  invaluable  from  the 
numerous  sources  from  which  he  has  drawn ;  and  great 
critical  powers  are  visible  in  the  arrangment  of  his 
work  j  but  the  partial  view  he  takes  of  certain  events 
detracts  greatly  from  the  value  of  his  book.     On  the 

*  The  value  of  a  Caroline  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  1 1  florins. 
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whole,  I  rejoice  at  the  immense  field  which  is  open  to 
me,  and  I  purpose  following  up  the  study  of  German 
History  to  its  very  source. 

January  5. — I  was  prevented  finishing  this  letter, 
and  to-day  I  have  received  one  from  you.  As  regards 
your  extracts  from  '  Gibbon/  I  have  not  had  time  to 
see  Wielaud  on  the  subject,  partly  arising  from  my 
not  going  out,  and  partly  owing  to  his  mother — who 
is  now  buried — having  been  at  the  time  on  her  death- 
bed. If  I  receive  a  written  statement  from  him  I  shall 
forward  it  to  you.  At  all  events  continue  at  your 
work  :  such  extracts  will  be  accepted  by  any  periodical. 

Your  assiduity  delights  me,  and  the  pleasure  you 
take  in  labour  will  have  a  wholesome  influence  on 
the  work  itself.  It  will  cost  you  but  little  trouble  to 
obtain  an  engagement  on  the  '  Mercury.^  One  clever, 
well-written  article  would  decide  the  matter  with 
Wieland,  and  I  recommend  you  to  have  an  eye  to  this. 
As  soon  as  the  '  Thalia '  is  out  I  shall  give  him 
your  treatise  to  read.  You  may  attack  him  boldly, 
as  I  know  that  you  will  do  so  with  moderation.  But 
as  I  know  him  better  than  you,  it  were  as  well  first 
to  let  me  see  the  article.  I  have  not  yet  despatched 
my  poem.     You  will  receive  it  in  manuscript. 

As  regards  my  Professorship,  I  hope  soon  to  make 
you  share  my  own  views  on  the  subject.  I  have 
already  made  a  statement  similar  to  that  you  recom- 
mended, and  shall  speak  in  plainer  terms  shortly. 
'I'he  real  advantage  of  such  a  situation  consists  in 
the  fact  that  I  shall  be  compelled  to  study  History  for 
one  or  two  years,  and  to  prepare  myself  for  acade- 
mical elocution.  My  great  object  is  to  acquire  two 
years  hence  a  salary  which  will  suffice  for  all  my 
expenses,  and  enable  me  to  set  apart  a  certain  sum 
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towards  paying  my  debts.  These  embitter  my 
existence,  and  this  mental  harass  is  a  drawback  to 
all  literary  activity.  I  yearn  for  quiet — for  liberty — 
and  this  arrangement  can  alone  procure  them  for  me. 
At  the  present  moment.  Professors  with  a  certain 
reputation  are  eagerly  sought  after,  and  are  offered 
good  salaries.  I  cannot  but  succeed  in  a  few  years, 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  I  shall  really  begin  to  live. 
My  condition  was  gnawing  at  my  vitals,  and  I  could 
not  have  supported  it  much  longer. 

Farewell !  I  shall  write  again  soon.   Greet  all  heartily. 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  9  January,  1789. 

The  present  year  will  probably  be  an  epoch  in  your 
life,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  an  unim- 
portant one  in  mine.  You  enter  your  academical,  and 
I  my  literary  career.  I  shall  get  reconciled  to  your 
Professorship  by  degrees.  You  can  at  least  prove 
what  you  are  capable  of  in  this  new  line,  and  then 
sell  yourself  as  dear  as  possible. 

I  wish  to  know  in  what  order  the  '  Memoirs '  will  be 
published,  that  I  may  commence  a  collection  at  once. 
I  will  send  you  in  my  next  a  catalogue  of  important 
English  Memoirs,  which  I  can  procure  here,  and  then 
you  can  tell  me  which  best  suit  your  plans. 

I  will  send  you  the  fragment  from  Gibbon  as  soon 
as  it  is  ready,  and  shall  commence  an  article  for  the 
'  Mercury  '  at  once.  Now  or  never  !  I  feel  in  health 
and  spirits,  and  capable  of  doing  something. 

Schreiter  is  coming  up-stairs,  so  I  have  not  time  to 
say  anything  more  to-day.  I  shall  write  more  at 
length  soon.  Do  not  forget  the  poem.  Minna  and 
Dorchen  greet  you.      Yom-s, 

Körner. 
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Weimar,  12  January,  1789. 

I  spoke  the  other  day  to  Wieland  about  you.  He 
knows  you  well  through  Göschen  and  Bertuchj  and 
has  a  great  respect  for  your  talents.  The  usual  price 
paid  for  contributions  that  are  accepted,  is  one  louis 
per  sheet  (Caroline)  :  before  the  '  Mercury '  fell  so  low 
it  was  three  ducats.  You  may  calculate  upon  receiving 
three  ducats ;  and  as  all  will  depend  upon  the  choice  of 
your  subject,  whether  your  contributions  are  to  the  taste 
of  Wieland  or  not,  you  may  subsequently  come  to  better 
terms  with  him,  when  the  '  Mercury '  shall  have 
pulled  up  a  bit.  For  translations  I  do  not  receive 
more  than  a  Caroline  myself,  and  I  regard  it  as  a  fair 
remuneration. 

Meantime  have  an  eye  to  two  things.  Select 
articles  of  universal  interest,  things  that  are  not 
exclusively  interesting  to  the  deep  thinker,  and  let 
them  be  short  rather  than  long :  you  can  scarcely 
imagine  how  most  readers  of  journals  shrink  from 
an  article  of  any  length.  When  it  is  short  they 
take  courage  and  read  it.  I  should  advise  you  to 
write  to  Wieland,  if  it  were  but  a  single  letter,  to  make 
his  acquaintance.  It  is  more  seemly  for  you.  I  also 
wish  you  to  know  each  other.  However,  I  cannot 
answer  for  his  being  a  good  correspondent.  This  is 
one  of  his  weak  points  which  must  not  be  regarded. 
He  thinks  that  Gibbon  should  be  enriched  with  notes : 
he  would  add  them  himself  if  he  had  not  so  much 
other  work  on  his  hands.  He  also  thinks  that  Gibbon 
has  been  translated.  I  am,  however,  certain  that  his 
work  has  not  been  rendered  into  German  as  a  whole, 
and  it  were  as  well  if  you  were  to  select  that  portion 
which  has  not  yet  been  translated. 

Send  me  what  you  have  ready  as  soon  as  possible. 
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I  subjoin  my  poem.  The  third  verse  is  missing,  be- 
cause I  have  struck  out  two  entire  pages  between  the 
second  and  fourth,  as  it  was  swelling  to  too  large  a 
size.  The  pith  of  the  third  verse  is :  that  Art  is 
the  connecting  link  between  the  sensual  and  mental 
qualities  of  man. 

I  really  wish  you  could  find  time  and  inclination  to 
send  me  a  detailed  and  general  view  of  your  opinion  of 
this  poem  :  it  would  inspire  me  with  spirit  to  give 
it  the  last  finish,  of  which  it  stands  in  need,  and 
my  mind  requires  a  spur  to  set  it  in  motion.  I 
am  rejoiced  to  find  you  at  work,  and,  from  being 
so,  in  such  good  spirits.  Your  exertions  promise 
some  happy  days  in  store  for  you.  I  hope  mine  will 
brighten  as  much  as  they  have  been  clouded  from 
external  circumstances. 

P.S.  I  must  have  my  poem  back  this  day  week. 
So  look  to  it  accordingly.     Farewell !     Greet  all. 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  16  January,  1789. 
I  must  entreat  you  on  my  knees  not  to  hurry  your- 
self with  this  poem.  It  would  be  unpardonable  if 
you  were  to  lose  the  relish  for  it,  and  not  give  it  that 
degree  of  development  of  which  it  is  worthy.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  the  subject  is  perfectly  to  my  liking. 
But,  as  a  poem,  it  may  be  your  masterpiece.  If 
it  appears  too  long  to  you,  I  do  not  think  you 
will  gain  by  cutting  anything  out.  Before  doing  so, 
see  if  you  cannot  change  the  position  of  some  of  the 
verses,  so  as  to  lead  the  reader  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  and  to  let  the  interest  gradually  increase. 
So  long  as  that  is  kept  up,  the  poem  cannot  be 
too   long.      The   verse,   for    example,    '  Die   ihr    als 
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Kindy  *  &c.,  loses  its  effect,  owing  to  the  verse  that 
precedes  it.  I  should  scarcely  know  where  to  place  it, 
unless  amongst  the  first  stanzas,  which  speak  of  the 
acknowledged  merits  of  Art. 

As  regards  arrangement,  I  think  you  might  bring  it 
to  a  higher  state  of  perfection  if  you  would  not 
mind  leaving  the  whole  in  a  chaotic  mass,  until  the 
poem  could  be  called  forth  into  perfect  beauty.  You 
would  then  perhaps  re-insert  some  of  the  verses  you 
have  struck  out,  if  they  would  serve  as  links  in 
the  chain ;  and  1  doubt  if  it  would  be  necessary  to 
strike  out  anything  at  all ;  at  most  the  commencement, 
which  does  not  seem  to  me  adapted  to  the  tone  of  the 
whole.  The  allegory  is  in  fact  not  new,  nor  of  the 
noblest  effect  of  Art,  which  is  your  subject.  It  is 
truly  a  pity,  for  the  verses  are  beautiful.  I  also 
think  that  the  change  from  the  first  to  the  second 
verse  is  too  sudden. 

I  have  a  few  remarks  to  add.  In  the  verse '  Eh'  von 
des  Denker's  Geist, — ewiger  Raum'  might  be  substi- 
tuted for  '  unendlicher  Raum.'  Is  the  idea  '  verzehrend 
über  Sterne,'  a  good  one  ?  Is  the  word  '  kindisch' 
noble  enough  ?  '  Armen  dieser  Amme'  is  wanting  m 
euphony.  '  So  denkt  in  Jugendlicher  Schöne'  is 
scarcely  the  thing.  '  Stolzen  Bogen,  der  über  Ster- 
nen'— is  not  this  too  verbose  ?  '  Stellet  es  in  Glorie' ; — 
why  not  '  Eine  Glorie  V  Is  not  '  Hades  f  far-fetched  ? 
Does  '  Was  ist  der  Menschen  Leben'  coincide  with 
what  precedes  it  ?  'Als  er  sie  gegeben'  is  obscure. 
'  Ionia'  is  usually  pronoiinced  as  a  word  of  four 
syllables.  The  conclusion  enchanted  me.  It  cannot 
but  be  a  masterpiece. 

*  Schiller  alt-Ted  the  verse,  and  it  is  printed  in  the  poem 
''  Sie  wird  zum  Kind,' 

p  3 
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However,  I  have  copied  the  poem  and  shall  brood 
over  it. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  your  negociation  :  I  shall  be 
able  to  send  you  the  commencement  in  a  fortnight.  I 
shall  then  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  writing 
to  Wieland.  What  he  says  about  notes,  is  in  allusion, 
no  doubt,  to  Gibbon's  attack  on  Christianity.  Where 
Gibbon  speaks  of  Mahomet,  I  could  not  undertake  to 
make  any,  without  entering  into  investigations  which 
would  carry  me  too  far.  Nothing  has,  however,  as  yet 
been  translated  from  the  second  volume,  which  contains 
this  fragment.  His  first  volume  concludes  with  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Empire;  the  second,  with  the 
Capture  of  Constantinople. 

I  have  been  greatly  occupied  during  the  past  week. 
You  may  have  remarked  it  in  my  criticisms.  My 
first  quiet  hour  is  devoted  to  you.  Now,  farewell ! 
Minna  and  Dora  greet  you. 

Körner. 

Weimar,  17  January,  1789. 
The  devil  take  my  Professorship :  it  drags  one 
Louis-d'or  after  the  other  out  of  my  pocket.  The 
Privy  Chanceries  of  Gotha  and  Coburg  have  already 
sent  in  accounts  for  Government  fees,  and  every  post- 
day  I  expect  two  others  from  Meiningen  and  Hild- 
burghausen. The  fees  for  each  are  five  dollars,  with 
the  exception  of  Gotha,  which  is  six.  The  diploma 
will  be  thirty  dollars  more,  and  the  University  fees 
six.  This  amounts  already  to  sixty  dollars,  for  which 
I  get  nothing  in  return,  but  paper.  The  affair  gets 
on  faster  than  I  thought, — too  fast  for  my  purse.  It 
is  lucky,  however,  that  it  did  not  occur  at  a  moment 
when  I  was  completely  dry. 
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I  have  not  yet  received  your  letter,  which  I  impa- 
tiently expect — probably,  because  the  post  has  not 
yet  arrived.  I  have  now  tangible  proofs  of  the  result 
of  my  labours,  for  besides  a  packet  of  nine  printed 
sheets  which  left  the  other  day,  I  have  nearly  twelve 
more  ready.  I  shall  cause  a  surprise  with  my  three 
numbers  of  the  '  Thalia,'  which  Göschen  purposes 
publishing  together. 

I  forgot  to  write  to  you,  in  my  last,  about  the 
*  Memoirs.'  I  have  not  yet  come  to  a  decision  about 
theii'  arrangement ;  but  I  should  prefer  articles  that 
are,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  connexion  with  my  present 
historical  studies  :  therefore,  rather  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  than  from  modern  times. 

22  January. 
I  was  interrupted  in  my  letter,  and  as  I  only 
received  your's  at  night,  and  the  post  left  early  the 
following  morning,  I  had  not  time  to  answer  you 
at  once.  Your  criticisms  on  the  '  Künstler'  pleased 
me,  but  did  not  surprise  me,  as  we  understand  each 
other.  I  wish  you  had  entered  into  more  detail,  as  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  had  your  full  opinion,  and 
compared  our  ideas.  I  find  your  criticisms  in  the  main 
correct.  On  a  few  points,  you  have  not  understood  me, 
for  example,  '  Was  ist  der  Menschen  Leben  ?'  between 
this  and  the  preceding,  '  das  wir  ihm  umyethanj'  there 
is  only  a  comma  ;  it  means,  therefore,  '  What  is  the 
life  of  man,  if  you  deprive  it  of  the  gifts  bestowed  upon 
it  by  art  ? — An  eternal  dreary  desert.'  I  even  find 
the  idea  profound ;  for  if  our  life  is  despoiled  of  all 
that  tends  to  the  Beautiful,  all  that  remains  is  neces- 
sity ;  ^  and  what  is  necessity,  but  a  barrier  against 
destruction,  which  is  also  impending  over  us  ? 
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I  find  it  difficult  to  make  erasions  :  I  struck  out 
all  I  could  before  I  sent  it  to  you — altogether,  about 
one-third.  I  rather  fear  that  some  connecting  verses 
are,  after  all  required,  and  this  would  make  the  poem 
still  longer ;  and  it  is  length  which  I  fear  most.  The 
first  verse  pleased  me — even  as  the  first  verse ;  it  leads 
at  once  into  the  subject,  and  yet  does  not  reveal  the 
whole  secret.  I  enter,  as  it  were,  at  once  by  a  side-door 
into  St.  Peter's.  What  is  difficult  in  this  commence- 
ment, is  the  bridge  which  is  to  connect  it  with  the  rest 
of  the  poem.  I  shall  keep  it  by  me  for  two  or  three 
weeks  yet.  The  expression,  '  die  Wahrheit  geht 
verzehrend  über  Sternen,'  is  poetically  allowable,  as 
truth  is  often  compared  to  the  light  of  the  sun ;  but 
especially  in  its  full  prosaic  meaning — that  the  naked 
truth  would  turn  our  brain,  since  our  reason  is  not 
capable  of  comprehending  it.  '  Eiviger  Raum,'  may 
be  said  by  the  Poet,  because  infinite  time  is  neces- 
■  sary  to  traverse  infinite  space,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
say  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk,  because  it  takes  us  so 
much  time  to  go  a  certain  distance.  To  avoid  the 
word  'kindisch' — 'sieht  man  sie  kindisch' — I  shall 
alter  it  to,  '  wird  sie  zum  Kind,  dass  Kinder  sie  verste- 
hen' and  let  '  wird  dort  als  Wahrheit  uns  entgegen- 
gehen' follow,  as  stehen  must  not  rhyme  with  verstehen. 
I  gain  another  advantage  by  this  alteration,  namely, 
that  I  need  not  have  the  words  'vor  uns  stehen' 
twice  in  the  same  verse.  (A  proof,  however,  that  my 
worthy  friend  has  not  read  it  very  carefully,  as  he 
would  have  found  out  this  blemish.)  Why  should  not 
Art  be  compared  to  Spring  ?  There  is  no  truer  com- 
parison. Art  is  not  man's  calling,  but  the  blossom  of 
a  nobler  fruit.  Dissect  this  couiparison,  and  you  will 
be    convinced   of  its    propriety.     Instead  of   'stolzen 
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Bogen,'  &c.,   (where  your  remarks  are  quite  correct),  I 
shall  look  for  some  less  pompous  expression. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Bertuch,  to  inform 
me  that  he  has  come  to  an  agreement  with  Mauke,  at 
Jena,  about  the  '  Memoirs.'  Four  volumes  yearly, 
each  of  twenty-four  sheets,  and  a  Caroline  per  sheet. 
This  is  enough  for  me  to  live  upon,  and  I  can  give  up 
to  you  one  fourth  of  the  work.  The  first  number  is  to 
be  printed  at  St.  John^s  Term.  Send  me  your  transla- 
tion from  Gibbon  soon.  I  am  very  glad  it  is  from 
that  portion  of  his  woi'ks  which  have  not  yet  been 
translated. 

The  '  Geisterseher^  is  beginning  to  interest  me  again, 
and  this,  too,  when  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  finish  it.  This 
accident  will  save  it  from  being  monotonous ;  but  fate 
always  decrees  that  my  inclinations  and  circumstances 
should  be  at  cross  purposes.  I  have  commenced  a 
philosophical  discussion  in  it  of  some  substance.  The 
Prince  becomes  a  free-thinker. 

Farew^eli !  Write  to  me  soon.  I  live  now  almost 
exclusively  in  my  work,  my  hopes,  and  you.  Greet 
all  heartily. 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  30  January,  17ö9. 
You  may  at  once,  it  seems,  receive  congratulations 
on  your  Professorship.  At  least,  the  affair  seems 
settled.  I  have  already  written  you  my  views  on  the 
subject.  I  am  convinced,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  it  is  a  desirable  thing  for  you.  Your  plan  now,  is 
to  draw  as  many  advantages  from  it  as  possible,  and 
not  to  allow  yourseK  to  be  tied  down  by  hard  condi- 
tions. No  one  can  blame  you  for  delivering  but  few 
lectures   at   first.     You    have   a   sufficient   excuse   in 
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being  bound  to  fulfil  previous  agreements  with  your 
publishers. 

I  am  glad  my  remarks  on  your  poem  pleased 
you.  In  the  passage,  '  Was  ist  der  Menschen  Leben,  ?' 
the  following,  '  0  wie  viel  schöner  '  led  me  astray. 
"Empfängt  er''  surely  alludes  to  God.  Under  the 
metaphor  of  death,  I  understood  the  world,  and  could 
not  explain  the  line  between,  '  Was  ist  der  Menschen 
Leben  ? '  The  idea,  however,  pleases  me  exceedingly, 
but  I  should  like  to  see  it  expressed  less  obscurely.  I 
cannot  yet  reconcile  myself  to  the  first  verse.  The 
entrance  by  a  side  door  is  not  so  bad,  but,  as  you 
yourself  knowledge,  the  connexion  with  the  rest  will  be 
a  difficult  task. 

I  am  satisfied  with  your  explanations  of  '  die  ver- 
zehrende Wahrheit,'  and  '  eivigen  Raum.'  The  two 
lines,  '  Was  wir  als  Schönheit  ahnen/  are  half  erased, 
and  it  struck  me  that  the  lines  in  the  following  verse, 
*  Als  Schönheit  lächelt  sie,'  might  supersede  them^ 
Otherwise  it  would  be  tautology.  The  simile  of  spring 
is  well  brought  in,  and  I  am  angry  with  myself  for  not 
having  discovered  it.  But  it  would  not  have  escaped 
me  if  the  corresponding  idea  of  fruit  or  autumn  had 
been  pointed  out. 

I  thank  you  for  taking  time  to  brood  over  your 
poem.  Fear  not  its  being  too  long.  It  may  become 
too  long  if  you  make  it  too  short  by  the  omission 
of  important  links.  I  see  one  way  of  obviating  the 
difficulty.  What  do  you  say  to  separating  the  His- 
torical from  the  Philosophical  ?  The  passage,  '  Ver- 
scheucht von  mörderischen  Heeren,'  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  and  yet  would  not  be  missed  from  the  poem. 
How,  if  you  were  to  make  this  subject,  which  is  here 
only  touched  upon,  the  groundwork  of  another  poem  ? 
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You  could  find  room  in  it  for  many  passages  in  the 
present  poem.  For  example  :  '  Der  Menscheit  Würde,' 
^c.  Or  might  not  the  historical  serve  you  as  an  intro- 
duction, as  the  bridge  in  question  ? 

I  have  been  too  much  occupied  to  give  my  full  time 
to  your  poem.  The  dangerous  illness  of  a  man  who  is 
my  most  esteemed  friend  here  is  a  source  of  anxiety  to 
me.  It  is  the  Prussian  Ambassador,  Count  Gessler, 
whose  acquaintance  we  made  at  Carlsbad,  and  who  is  a 
distinguished  man  without  reference  to  his  own  set. 
Besides  many  acquirements  and  a  taste  for  the  fine 
arts — a  taste  which  he  has  cultivated  by  a  long  residence 
in  Italy,  he  possesses  energy  of  mind  and  a  great  dis- 
cernment of  character.  His  society  has  procvu-ed  us 
many  a  pleasant  hom*.  He  has  also  been  to  Weimar. 
Goethe  and  Krause  no  doubt  know  him.  He  is  now 
dangerously  ill  of  an  inflammatoiy  fever,  and  I  am  a 
great  deal  with  him,  as,  notwithstanding  that  he  has 
many  servants,  he  has  no  sick-nurse. 

I  am  dying  of  impatience  to  see  the  next  number  of 
the  '  Thalia,^  and  you  will  beheve  me  when  I  say  that 
it  is  not  with  a  view  to  see  in  print  the  first  fruits 
of  my  literary  career.  I  expect  much  from  the  '  Geis- 
terseher,' as  soon  as  you  take  a  real  interest  in  it. 
The  subject  is  capable  of  great  development.  Do  not 
reject  any  idea  that  strikes  you.  The  time  will  come 
when  your  talent  will  run  into  new  channels,  and  then 
you  will  take  in  hand  again  the  '  Robbers,'  '  Fiesco,' 
'  Carlos,'  and  the  '  Geisterseher,'  and  impart  to  them 
those  classic  beauties  in  which  they  may  now  be  wanting. 
Keep  the  '  Misanthrope  '  in  petto  until  you  can  bring 
it  forth  perfect. 

I  expect  to  hear  from  you  about  the  *  Memoirs.'  I 
willingly  accept  your  ofi"er  of  giving  me  up  part  of  the 
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work.  By  the  Middle  Ages  you  mean  assuredly  the 
Reformation.  Shall  I  look  out  for  extracts  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England  ?  Farewell ! 
Minna  and  Dora  greet  you. 

Körner. 

Weimar,  2  February,  1789- 
I  see  from  your  correspondence  that  you  are 
hard  at  work.  This  is  the  fourth  post-day  that  I 
have  been  expecting  the  promised  long  letter,  and  if 
this  day,  like  the  others,  do  not  bring  one,  I  shall  pro- 
nounce a  malediction  on  your  literary  pursuits.  I  trust, 
however,  that  to-day  you  have  not  deceived  my  hopes ; 
but  I  cannot  wait  for  your  letter  until  I  write,  as  the 
letters  are  often  delivered  here  after  the  post  has  left.  I 
have  been  working  for  the  last  two  days  at  the  'Künstler,^ 
and  to-day  the  poem  must  become  something  or  remain 
as  it  is.  There  is  no  .work  so  thankless  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  poem  :  it  takes  an  immensity  of  time,  and 
is  a  sheer  loss ;  for,  generally  speaking,  the  original 
version  is  the  one  adopted  at  last.  I  have  left  out  the 
commencement  altogether.  It  is,  I  own,  a  pity ;  but 
the  verses  may  perhaps  be  available  for  some  other 
poem.  As  it  now  stands,  it  is  much  more  simple  in 
form,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  shorter.  I  am 
at  a  loss  how  to  arrange  in  any  other  manner  the  verse 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  fine  arts.  I  cannot  place 
the  second  stage  of  spring  before  the  first,  and  yet  all 
that  precedes  relates  to  the  first.  I  should  not  like  to 
strike  out  these  lines  altogether ;  the  more  so,  because 
they  evidently  form  a  link  in  the  poem. 

I  shall  give  the  poem  to  Wieland,  for  whom  I  have 
nothing  else  ready.  I  am  also  actuated  by  tJie  selfish 
consideration  that   it  will  not  be  so  much  lost  in  the 
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'  Mercury '  as  in  the  '  Thalia/  which  has  not  half  the 
number  of  readers,  and  will  eventually  cease.  I  must 
also  endeavour  to  be  of  some  service  to  the  '  Mer- 
cury.' 

I  went  yesterday  to  the  theatre  after  a  lapse  of  nine 
months.  It  was  an  opera.  I  was  amused  to  find  what 
an  impression  this  counteraction  of  nature  made  upon 
me.  It  had  the  same  effect  upon  me  as  a  large  city  has 
upon  a  person  who  arrives  m  it  the  first  time  from 
the  country.  This  wears  off  by  habit.  I  cannot  re- 
member ever  having  made  the  remarks  I  made  yester- 
day. I  shall  now  be  bewailing  all  the  winter  that  I 
cannot  set  to  work  at  the  play  I  commenced  at  Rudol- 
stadt.  It  would  be  a  source  of  happiness  to  me,  and 
the  work  I  shall  be  obliged  to  be  at  is  such  a  terrible 
distance  from  my  inclination  and  my .  abilities.  That 
I  shall  overcome  this  difliculty  I  am  aware,  but  whether 
I  shall  feel  at  ease,  having  done  so,  is  another  question. 
This  diversion,  however,  especially  if  it  last  for  two  or 
three  years,  must  have  a  significant  influence  on  the 
first  dramatic  work  I  take  in  hand,  and  I  hope  a  happy 
one.  At  the  time  I  gave  up  poetry,  when  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  for  two  years  devoted  myself  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  my  first  production  after  that 
interval  was  the  '  Robbers.'  Whatever  strai-ge  plants 
I  may  ingraft  upon  the  natural  stem  of  my  capacity, 
the  stem  will  still  remain  uninjured,  and  flourish  all  the 
same  eight  years  hence.  Let  us  return  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

Moritz  left  this  the  other  day.  You  have  not  told 
me  whether  you  have  read  his  pamphlet,  and  what 
your  opinion  of  it  is.  It  treads  so  close  upon  your 
own  favourite  views,  that  you  cannot  read  it  without 
interest.     Moritz  is  a  deep  thinker,  and  is  master  of 
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his  subject ;  and  he  writes  carefully,  with  a  true  love' 
of  the  Beautiful.  His  idolatry  of  Goethe,  which  he 
carries  so  far  that  he  extols  his  inferior  productions  to 
the  skies,  and  gives  them  precedence  over  every 
other  work,  has  restrained  me  from  a  closer  acqaintance 
with  him.  Otherwise  he  is  a  noble-minded  man,  and 
most  humourous  companion. 

It  would  make  me  unhappy  to  be  a  great  deal  in 
Goethe^s  society  :  he  never  warms  even  towards  his 
best  friends  :  nothing  attaches  him.  I  verily  believe 
he  is  an  egotist  of  the  first  water.  He  possesses  the 
talent  of  putting  men  under  an  obligation  to  him  by 
small  as  well  as  great  acts  of  courtesy,  but  he  always 
manages  to  remain  free  himself.  By  acts  of  benevo- 
lence he  makes  men  aware  of  his  existence,  but  only  as 
a  god — he  never  descends  to  ask  them  himself.  I  look 
upon  him  as  the  personification  of  a  well-calculated 
system  of  unbounded  selfishness.  Men  should  not 
tolerate  such  a  being  near  them.  He  is  hateful  to 
me  from  this  reason,  though  I  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  admire  his  mind,  and  think  nobly  of  him.  He 
has  roused  within  me  a  most  curious  mixture  of  hatred 
and  love,  a  feeling  not  unlike  that  which  Brutus  and 
Cassius  must  have  entertained  for  Csesar.  I  could 
murder  his  spirit,  and  then  love  him  from  my  very 
heart. 

Goethe  has  great  influence  upon  my  wish  to  make 
my  poem  as  perfect  as  possible.  I  lay  great  importance 
upon  his  judgment  of  it.  He  spoke  most  favourably  of 
the  '  Gods  of  Greece;^  he  only  found  it  too  long,  and  he 
was  perhaps  right  in  his  judgment.  He  has  a  clear 
head,  and  his  opinion  is  rather  against  me  than  in  my 
favour.  As  my  great  object  is  to  hear  the  truth 
about  myself,  he  is  the  very  man  of  all  others  who  can 
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render  me  this  service.     I  shall  get  his  opinion  through 
others,  for  I  shall  never  speak  to  him  about  myself. 

Farewell !  Our  Duke  left  yesterday  for  Berlin, 
where  he  purposes  remaining  a  month.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect my  appointment  to  be  finally  settled  before  his 
I'eturn.  Do  you  go  out  much  into  society  ?  I  v^ent  to 
a  public  ball  for  the  first  time  this  year  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday — to  mix  among  men.  These  balls  are 
very  gay  at  times,  much  more  so  than  those  of  Dresden. 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  9  February,  1789. 

My  authorship  might  be  in  a  more  flourishing  condi- 
tion than  it  is.  I  have  collected  a  few  ideas  for  an 
original  treatise  for  Wieland,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  make 
my  debut  with  him  by  a  translation.  This  kept  me 
back  with  Gibbon.  I  have  now  been  asked  for  the 
original,  and  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  postpone 
the  translation.  Much  of  my  time  is  also  occupied  by 
Count  Gessler,  who  is  however  out  of  danger,  but  still 
an  invalid. 

I  can  well  fancy  that  the  arrangement  and  touching 
up  of  a  poem  is  not  pleasant  work ;  but  never  mind  that. 
It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  you  excel  especially  in 
lyrical  compositions.  At  least  1  know  no  living  poet 
who  could  enter  the  lists  against  you,  if  you  choose  to 
put  forth  your  full  strength.  In  dramatic  composition, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  have  a  powerful  competitor  in 
Goethe.  But  in  lyrical  compositions  he  is  inferior  to 
you,  both  in  language,  richness  of  ideas,  and  versifica- 
tion. Bürger  can  command  good  language  and  versifica- 
tion, and  in  his  better  compositions  he  is  even  classical ; 
but  he  is  poor  in  his  ideas.  Herder  has  more  originality 
and  mind,  but  his  verses  are  negligently  strung  to- 
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gether.  Stolberg  is  poor  in  ideas,  and  only  deceives  the 
reader  at  times  by  a  flow  of  poetical  phrases. 

You  have  commenced  the  study  of  the  Greek  classics. 
I  should  also  recommend  you  to  study  Horace.  I  took 
him  up  lately  by  chance,  and  found  more  in  him  than  I 
was  aware  of.  A  noble  spirit  breathes  throughout,  a 
spirit  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Great  and  the  Beautiful, 
added  to  a  jovial  humour  and  enchanting  elegance.  His 
character  discloses  an  interesting  compound  of  manli- 
ness and  refinement,  enthusiasm  for  his  art,  and  a 
contempt  for  all  that  is  tasteless  and  bombastic.  A 
just  estimate  of  every  species  of  mental  energy,  with 
a  refined  inclination  to  luxurious  repose — I  find  great 
pleasure  in  discovering  these  characteristics  in  his 
works  What  pleases  me  in  his  odes  more  than  any- 
thing else,  is  the  unity  which  springs  from  the  prevading 
harmony  of  his  being.  With  this  conviction  it  is  easy 
to  follow  the  train  of  his  ideas ;  and  to  see  how  one 
begets  the  other,  and  how  a  perfect  whole  arises  from 
what  is  seemingly  a  chaos. 

The  historical  muse  will  have  to  put  up  with  many 
small  desertions  by  you  to  her  sister  the  drama.  I  do 
not  see  why  both  should  not  be  courted ;  at  least, 
those  hours  which  you  can  steal  from  your  professional 
duties  may  not  be  the  least  fruitful  for  your  muse. 

Goethe's  character,  as  you  describe  it,  has  truly 
something  oppressive  in  it.  It  is  necessary  to  call  up 
all  one's  pride  not  to  feel  put  down  in  the  presence  of 
such  a  man ;  but  it  were  a  pity  if  this  prevented  you 
from  all  intercourse  with  him.  You  also  can  boldly 
say,  "  Anch'  io  son  pitiore,"  though  he  may  have  the 
advantage  of  you  in  age  and  experience,  and  in  self- 
command.  Such  an  heroic  existence  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  a  great  man  having  exhausted  for  a 
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time  nearly  all  the  pleasures  derivable  from  without, 
and  when  nothing  remains  to  him  but  the  enjoyment  of 
his  own  worth  and  energy.  Such  men  are  rarely 
found,  and  surely  it  is  an  advantage  to  you  to  come  in 
contact  with  one.  There  are  moments  when  we  do  not 
feel  inclined  to  accept  the  challenge  ;  but  in  your  better 
hours  an  excitement  of  this  nature  will  give  you  more 
satisfaction  than  the  complacent  feeling  of  an  uncon- 
tested superiority  over  inferior  minds. 

Körner. 

Weimar,  9  February,  1789. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  have  your  opinion  of  the 
'  Künstler,'  in  its  new  shape.  The  commencement, 
which  is  entirely  changed,  has  quite  altered  its  former 
appearance,  but  much  to  its  advantage.  The  per- 
vading idea  of  the  poem  is  that  "  Beauty  is  the  veil  of 
Truth  and  Morality."  The  allegory  is  carried  through 
the  whole  poem,  though  brought  before  the  reader 
in  various  shapes.  It  commences  with  twelve  verses, 
which  pourtray  a  man  in  his  present  state  of  perfection.* 

This  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  drawing  a 
good  picture  of  the  present  century  in  its  best  aspect. 
From  this  I  pass  over  to  Art,t  which  was  its  cradle, 
and  the  principal  idea  of  the  poem  is  slightly 
touched  upon  by  anticipation,  and  lightly  sketched.  In 
the  poem,  the  inti'oduction  of  the  second  epoch  of 
history,  namely,  the  restoration  of  the  fine  arts,  main- 

*  Wie  schön  o  Mensch,  mit  deinem  Palmenzweige 
Stehst  Du  an  des  Jahrhundert's  Neige 
In  edler  stolzer  Männlichkeit,  &c.  &c. 

\  Verlerne  nicht  die  Hand  zu  preisen 
Die  an  des  Lebens  ödem  Strand,  &c. 
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tains  its  former  and  its  proper  place.  But  I  have 
greatly  altered  and  enlarged  this  passage,  and  much  to 
its  advantage.  This  is  followed  by  an  entirely  new  link, 
which  arose  from  a  conversation  I  had  with  Wieland, 
and  which  gives  the  finishing  touch  to  the  whole  com- 
position, Wieland  did  not  think  it  just  that  Art, 
according  to  my  first  idea,  should  be  pourtrayed  as 
the  servant  of  a  higher  culture — that,  therefore,  the 
autumn  was  always  more  advanced  than  the  spring. 
He  places  all  scientifical  culture  far  below  art,  and 
maintains  that  the  former  is  subservient  to  the  latter. 
When  a  scientific  production  rises  above  a  pro- 
duction of  Art,  he  maintains  that  it  is  only  because  it 
is  a  work  of  art  in  itself.  There  is  much  truth  in  this 
view  of  the  subject — at  least  quite  enough  for  my 
poem.  The  idea  at  the  same  time  lay  concealed  in  the 
poem,  and  only  wanted  development.  This  it  now 
has  received.  Thus,  after  carrying  out  the  idea, 
philosophically  and  historically,  that  Art  prepares  the 
way  for  moral  and  scientific  culture,  it  then  says  that 
the  latter  is  not  the  real  aim,  but  only  a  second  step 
towards  it,  although  the  man  of  thought  and  research 
may  have  seized  upon  the  crown,  and  marked  out  a 
subordinate  place  for  the  artist.  The  perfect  state  of 
man  is  only  then  to  be  found  when  moral  and  scientific 
culture  are  blended  in  beauty. 

Der  Schätze,  die  des  Denkers  Fleiss  gehäufet 
Wird  er  im  Arm  der  Schönheit  erst  sich  freu'n. 
Wenn  seine  Wissenschaft  der  Dichtung  zugereifet 
Zum  Kunstwerk  wird  geadelt  seyn.* 

*  Ttie  thinker  will  only  then  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  treasures  he 
has  gathered  by  study,  in  the  arms  of  Beauty,  when  his  science 
matured  to  poetry,  is  ennobled,  and  has  become  a  work  of  Art. 
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I  then  make  this  applicable  to  my  allegory,  and  let 
Art  appear  to  man  in  a  revealed  form.  The  latter 
part  of  '  Der  Menscheit  Würde'  I  have  left  un- 
touched. But  I  will  let  you  make  these  discoveries 
in  the  poem  itself.  I  have  also  made  use  of  some  of 
your  observations,  which  you  will  find  to  your  satis- 
faction. The  poem  is  now  much  longer ;  but  I  agree 
with  you  in  saying  that  it  is  all  the  shorter  for  it.  I 
have  inserted  additional  verses  at  various  places,  where 
you  would  scarcely  have  expected  them,  and  some  of 
them  are  the  best  in  the  poem. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  friendship  with  the 
Prussian  Ambassador.  It  must  be  welcome  to  you 
in  yom-  desert.  I  wish  to  share  his  acquaintance 
with  you :  restore  him,  then,  speedily  to  health. 

I  am  painfully  anxious  to  receive  your  translation  of 
Gibbon.  I  should  like  to  see  it  in  the  next  number  of 
the  *  Mercury,'  so  that  we  may  appear  side  by  side. 
The  publication  of  the  '  Mercury'  also  greatly  depends 
upon  your  contribution.  A  very  favourable  review  of 
my  '  History  of  the  Netherlands'  has  appeared  in  the 
Göttingen  Jom'nal.'  In  my  next  I  shall  give  you  an 
account  of  a  conversation  I  had  with  Wieland,  relative 
to  the  '  Künstler,'  and  which  will  provide  us  with 
ample  materials  for  a  correspondence.  He  has  just 
sent  me  word  that  he  will  look  in  upon  me  to-day,  and 
we  will  have  some  more  conversation  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Schiller. 

Dresden,  February,  1789. 
That  the  publication  of  the  '  Mercury'  may  not  be 
dependant  upon  me,  I  send  you  all  that  I  have  trans- 
lated from  Gibbon.     It  is  about  half.     The  passage 
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I  have  left  out  is  in  the  middle,  and  relates  only  to  the 
Mahommedan  doctrines.  It  appeared  to  me  too  dry 
for  the  '  Mercury/  The  remainder  contains  historical 
notices  of  Mahomet^s  life.  I  should  have  enclosed 
a  letter  to  Wieland  if  I  had  not  hoped  to  have  soon 
finished  an  original  article  for  the  '  Mercury/  which 
will  be  a  fitter  occasion  to  write  to  him.  You  must, 
meantime,  act  as  my  charge  (Taffah'es,  and  say  many 
kind  things  to  him  on  my  account.  I  have  conceived 
a  much  better  opinion  of  him  since  I  have  heard  his 
remarks  upon  your  poem.  They  surprised  me  the  more, 
that  I  recollect  reading  in  one  of  his  works  some  petty- 
minded  observations  on  the  calling  of  Art,  which  vexed 
me  at  the  time.  I  have  not  another  moment  to  spare. 
I  shall  write  more  at  length  to-morrow. 

Körner. 

Dresden,  18  February,  1789. 

I  am  very  cui'ious  to  hear  your  opinion  of  my  trans- 
lation. It  is  not  such  as  I  could  have  wished.  The 
little  good  that  is  in  it,  cost  me  some  trouble,  and 
I  hope  this  exercise  will  not  have  been  lost  upon 
me.  Gibbon  is  a  talented,  but  not  a  classical  writer, 
and,  therefore,  difficult  to  translate.  Misconception,  and 
want  of  precision,  and  of  clearness  and  connection  of 
style,  abound  in  his  work.  And  these  cannot  be  over- 
come without  deviating  too  much  from  the  original, 
and  then,  owing  to  the  other  fine  passages,  they  appear 
as  the  fault  of  the  translator. 

I  can  scarcely  await  the  arrival  of  your  poem.  I 
did  not  observe  that  you  had  placed  Art  after  scientific 
culture.  Truth,  which  you  pronounce  the  original 
symbol  of  Beauty,  is  something  far  difierent  from  the 
fragments  of  human  knowledge,   and  the  precepts  of 
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ordinary  morality.  What  I  mean,  is  a  system  of  ideas 
of  a  perfect  mind,  incapable  of  any  obscure  notions, 
and  which  only  recognizes,  and  does  not  feel.  (You  will 
find  something  about  this  in  my  treatise.)  If  the 
Being  which  is  now  Man  be  intended,  on  each  revo- 
lution of  its  existence,  gradually  to  approach  nearer 
towards  that  Ideal,  it  may  be  maintained  that  the 
development  of  a  feeling  for  the  Beautiful  is  a  prepa- 
ration for  a  future  state.  There  is  something  higher  for 
thinking  beings  generally,  but  not  for  Man  in  par- 
ticular. 

An  exclusive  striving  after  Trath  circumscribes  Man 
within  certain  limits.  Knowledge  is  meted  out  to  him 
with  so  sparing  a  hand,  that  it  is  scarcely  enough  to 
suffice  for  his  lesser  wants.  To  enlarge  his  sphere,  his 
imagination  leads  him  to  conjecture  of  the  future.  It  is 
a  love  of  the  Beautiful  which  gives  order  to  the  chaos  of 
experience,  and  leads  us  to  fill  up  whatever  gaps  there 
may  exist.  This  is  the  soui-ce  of  the  most  noble  systems, 
but  at  the  same  time,  of  the  most  erroneous  outpourings 
of  the  imagination.  To  avoid  the  latter  and  preserve  the 
former  is  the  calling  of  a  sound  Judgment.  But  there 
is  a  criticism  of  the  True  and  a  criticism  of  the  Beauti- 
ful. The  former  looks  into  Experience  as  the  ground- 
work for  imaginative  and  poetical  creations ;  but  the 
Beautiful  closely  examines  the  Ideal  as  a  production  of 
the  mind,  discerns  its  blemishes,  and  endeavours  to 
render  it  perfect.  This  coincides  with  your  and 
Wieland's  ideas  on  the  object  of  scientific  culture.  A 
true  appreciation  of  the  Beautiful  is  still  wanting, 
and  it  is  the  standard  of  a  work  of  Art.  Without 
it,  the  criticism  of  the  Tnie  would  only  destroy  the 
creation  of  the  imagination,  and  whatever  gain  may  be 
acquired  in  the  way  of  additional  knowledge,  the  whole 
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stock  of  experience  still  remains  a  confused  chaos.  The 
new  link,  therefore,  is  well  suited  to  the  other  parts  of 
your  poem ;  and  what  you  have  written  to  me  about 
the  arrangement  of  it  has  heightened  my  expectations 
to  an  intense  degree.  It  may  be  your  first  classical 
production.  You  may  boldly  challenge  all  the  living 
poets  of  Germany  to  produce  its  equal. 

Do  not  forget  to  send  me  an  account  of  your  con- 
versation with  Wieland  upon  Art,  and  his  opinion  of 
my  translation. 

February  19. — *  Don  Carlos'  was  given  last  night. 
The  house  was  crammed,  and  the  curtain  fell  amidst 
loud  applause.  You  may  fancy  how  it  was  played,  when 
I  tell  you  that  Drewitz  acted  Carlos,  and  Schirmer  the 
Marquis.  And  yet  I  preferred  them  both  to  Brückl. 
Schirmer  succeeded  in  some  parts ;  and  when  Carlos 
is  arrested,  his  action  and  his  voice  had  a  wonderful 
effect  on  the  audience.  Drewitz  acted  so  miserably 
that  every  one  felt  for  him.  He  had  learned  his  part 
well.  His  monotony  was  not  felt,  and  he  did  not  spoil 
anything  by  a  faulty  accentuation.  Brückl  was  at 
times  quite  insupportable.  His  dignity  hung  too 
heavily  upon  him,  and  he  stuck  in  the  words '  regal '  and 
'  royal '  whenever  he  could.  Merkt  euch  das  (Look  to 
this)  was  also  a  favourite  expresssion  with  him.  Fancy 
to  yourself  so  vulgar  a  figure  as  that  of  Brückl,  which 
is  only  expressive  of  the  bad  and  tyrannical  qua- 
lities in  Philip,  and  by  which  all  the  nobler  traits 
are  regularly  swamped.  Mademoiselle  Koch  was 
the  only  one  who  really  gave  me  pleasure.  She 
was  very  well  dressed ;  her  figure  and  manners  were 
suited  to  her  part,  and  in  the  scene  where  the  King 
gives  vent  to  his  jealousy,  she  declaimed  well,  and  even 
with  feeling.     In  other  passages  her  coldness  was  not 
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very  remarkable,  for  it  might  be  regarded  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  high  station  and  restraint 
of  the  personage  she  represented  (Queen  Isabella).  I 
was  disappointed  in  Mademoiselle  Albrecht.*  In  the 
scene  with  Carlos  her  coquetry  was  without  grace. 
Instead  of  speaking  in  an  easy  conversational  tone,  she 
recited  the  verses  and  gave  vent  to  bursts  of  unnatural 
passion.  She  was  badly  dressed,  ridiculously  pale ; 
and  wdth  wide  hanging  sleeves  her  thin  arras  did  not 
appear  to  advantage.  In  the  soliloquy,  and  in  the 
scene  T\äth  Perez,  she  deserved  applause.  In  the  fourth 
act,  after  Carlos  has  been  arrested,  her  acting  was 
without  feeling,  perhaps  owing  to  vexation,  as  she 
did  not  meet  \\ith  applause.  Schuwärth's  acting  was 
good,  but  his  enunciation  was  cold.  Hanke  was  like  a 
dressed-up  sexton.  Once  or  twice  the  audience  nearly 
laughed  outright  at  him.  BrückFs  dress  was  extra- 
vagant in  the  extreme.  He  had  a  crown  of  gold-plate 
on  his  beaver,  and  wore  a  scarf  richly  embroidered  with 
pearls.  In  the  scene  with  the  Princess  Eboli,  Drewitz 
amongst  other  things  said,  "  Das  ist  kein  Strich 
{Himmelstrich)  für  solche  Blumen."  Minna  says  his 
Kingship  struck  out  the  word  Heaven  {Himmelstrich- 
clime),  as  not  being  to  his  liking.  Mademoiselle 
Bösenberg,  as  the  page,  was  badly  dressed,  acted  badly, 
and  spoke  with  great  affectation. 

I  succeeded  in  bringing  myself  to  look  on  your  play 
as  an  impartial  spectator,  that  I  might  form  a  judgment 
of  the  theatrical  effect  of  the  piece.  I  must  confess, 
I  think  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  you  to  cast 
'  Carlos'  into  a  better  form  for  the  stage.  To  cut,  out  as 
you   have  hitherto  done,    is  not  enough.     Yesterday 

♦  The  Princess  Eboli. 
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convinced  me  that  the  scene  between  the  Marquis  and 
the  King  will  never  meet  with  success  in  any  theatre 
unless  it  be  re- written.  Abbreviations  break  the 
chain  of  the  ideas,  and  the  effect  on  the  King  is  lost. 
This  was  quite  insupportable  yesterday,  as  your  abbre- 
viations were  made  shorter  still.  What  do  you  say  to 
leaving  out  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Marquis 
on  the  stage,  and  writing  a  scene  where  he  does  not 
say  more  than  is  necessary  to  show  his  character,  and 
to  induce  the  King  in  his  present  mood  to  give  him 
his  confidence.  The  sudden  favour  shown  by  the 
King  might  be  tempered  down  by  a  few  words,  in 
which  he  excuses  this  step  as  a  whim  whereby  he  has. 
nothing  to  risk.  There  are  passages  which  even  with 
the  worst  actors  cannot  fail  to  have  effect.  These 
are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  last  two  acts,  as  :  the 
jealous  scene  with  the  Queen;  the  scene  between 
Carlos  and  Lerma ;  the  arrest  of  Carlos ;  the  farewell 
scene  between  the  Marquis  and  the  Queen ;  the  death 
of  the  Marquis,  &c.  There  is  more  dialogue  in  the 
early  acts,  and  less  action.  Here  much  depends  upon 
the  acting.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  last  scene. 
Carlos  must  always  appear  with  dignity.  On  this 
occasion  the  musket  hung  fire,  and  I  was  glad  of  it :  it 
must  have  a  bad  effect  when  Carlos  has  already  heard 
the  voice  of  Philip.  I  think  the  death  of  Carlos  has 
much  more  stage-effect  than  handing  him  over  to  the 
Inquisition.  I  do  not  think  the  Inquisitor-General  is 
an  acquisition  to  the  tragedy.  After  the  death  of  the 
Marquis  the  play  ought  to  draw  to  a  close  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  set  to  work  now  to 
re-arrange  '  Carlos^  for  the  theatre.  Your  best  reply 
to   criticism    will  be  the  production  of  some  perfect 
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composition.  But  the  day  will  come  when  you  will 
not  be  so  fruitful^  and  will  take  an  interest  in  your 
former  productions.  '  Carlos  '  will  then  fascinate  you, 
and  you  will  revise  and  beautify  it.  But  I  shall 
always  be  of  opinion,  that  as  a  poem  and  as  a  piece 
for  the  stage,  its  form  must  be  different. 

Minna  and  Dorchen  greet  you.  Another  Minna 
could  not  abstain  from  writing  to  you,  as  the  enclosed 
will  prove.  Körner. 

Weimar,  25  February,  1789. 

This  time  you  have  really  written  in  good  earnest. 
Three  letters  and  a  manuscript !  I  scarcely  know 
what  pretty  things  I  ought  to  say  to  you  in  return. 
I  have  not  yet  read  the  manuscript ;  therefore  to  the 
letters. 

On  the  subject  of  Art  which  we  have  turned  up, 
we  might  begin  a  glorious  correspondence,  but  it  were 
better  still  if  we  could  converse  upon  it ;  for  somehow  or 
other  these  ideas  receive  greater  development  in  con- 
versation. I  regret  that  I  did  not  mimediately  put 
to  paper  the  conversation  AVieland  and  I  had  on  the 
subject  :  I  cannot  remember  the  thread  of  the  dis- 
course. When  he  left  me,  I  had  some  other  occu- 
pation than  to  write  letters :  he  left  me  the  '  Künstler^ 
to  make  a  few  changes  in  it  which  we  had  agreed  upon. 
This  conversation  and  the  former  one  induced  me  to  read 
the  poem  over  carefully,  and  I  detected  some  half- 
truths  and  obscure  passages  in  it,  which  were  great 
drawbacks  to  the  idea  that  pervades  it.  I  re-mo- 
delled it,  added  a  string  of  new  verses,  and  you  will 
be  astonished  at  the  operation  that  has  been  per- 
formed upon  it.  The  new  verses  prove  what  in  the 
first  instance  was  only  hinted  at. 

Q  3 
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I  have  even  hazarded  a  few  ideas  on  the  origin  and 
progress  of  Art,  and  have,  by  a  few  touches,  pointed 
out  its  influence  on  the  development  of  moral 
science.  The  poem  is  now  more  connected,  and  from 
that  which  is  hinted  at  first  being  finally  proved  and 
brought  forward  as  the  result,  it  may  now  be 
said  to  be  complete.  It  is  true,  it  has  become 
bulky,  being  three  times  the  length  of  what  you  have 
read,  much  of  which  has  been  left  out,  and  you  will 
find  no  less  than  two  hundred  additional  verses.  I 
am  very  anxious  to  hear  your  opinion  of  it  as  it  now 
stands.  The  commencement  has  succeeded  to  my 
wishes.  I  must  praise  myself.  Wieland  stumbled  at 
the  very  threshold.  He  would  not  look  upon  it  as 
a  poem,  but  as  philosophical  poetry,  and  compared  it 
to  Young's  '  Night  Thoughts.'  He  said,  that  an  alle- 
gory which  was  not  carried  out,  and  which  every 
moment  was  lost  in  a  new  allegory  or  was  sunk  in 
philosophical  truths — the  mixture  of  poetical  truths 
with  literal  truths — was  not  to  his  taste.  He  added 
that  it  was  wanting  in  unity  of  form,  without  which 
nothing  is  perfect.  He  said  that  the  picturesque  lan- 
guage, and  the  buoyant  flight  from  one  simile  to 
another  so  dazzled  him,  that  he  could  not  see  for  too 
much  light.  &c.  He  calls  it  poetry  in  the  English 
style,  and  avows  that  he  does  not  like  it,  though 
he  cannot  critically  reject  it.  I  think  that  this 
method  must  be  hurtful  to  itself  if  it  is  faulty — if 
the  poet's  meaning  is  not  understood;  if  the  over- 
loading of  details  detracts  from  the  principal  idea, 
then  the  poetry  must  inevitably  be  false ;  but  if  the 
pervading  idea  is  found  reflected  in  these  new  forms, 
and  they  are  connected  by  natural  links  with  each 
other,   I   rather   think  that  fullness  and   richness  of 
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detail  are  an  advantage.  The  principal  point  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  artist  is,  whether  his  idea  has  been  faith- 
fully carried  out  and  made  intelligible.  Wieland  says 
that  I  am  wanting  in  fluency ;  he  says  also,  that  I 
shall  never  attain  it  in  that  degree  in  which  he  pos- 
sesses it.  I  feel  the  truth  of  his  remarks  when  I 
am  at  work,  but  I  am  also  aware  where  the  fault  lies  ; 
and  this  makes  me  hope  I  may  improve  in  this  respect. 
Ideas  do  not  stream  upon  me  in  a  flood,  however 
fruitful  my  works  may  be,  and  my  ideas  are  not  clear 
before  I  write.  To  this  end  it  is  requisite  that  mind 
and  heart  should  be  full  of  the  subject  before  sitting 
down  to  put  it  on  paper;  a  clear  dawn  of  ideas  must 
have  broken,  and  a  light-hearted  mood  is  indispens- 
able ;  and  if  I  can  succeed  in  combining  those  three 
requisites,  fluency  will  not  be  wanting. 

Lyrical  compositions,  which  you  recommend,  ap- 
pear to  me  rather  as  a  refuge  in  exile  than  as  a  con- 
quered territory.  They  are  the  most  insignificant  and 
thankless  of  all  occupations.  A  poem,  now  and  then, 
is  well  enough;  although  the  time  and  trouble  the 
'  Künstler '  has  cost  me,  have  scared  me  from  attempt- 
ing anything  of  the  sort  for  many  years  to  come. 
At  the  drama  I  shall  try  my  hand  again ;  but  I  cannot 
enter  the  lists  against  Goethe,  if  he  chooses  to  set  forth 
his  full  powers.  He  has  much  nioi'e  genius  than  I  have; 
added  to  which,  he  possesses  a  greater  stock  of  know- 
ledge, a  sensibility  on  which  he  can  rely,  and,  added  to 
this,  a  refined  acquaintance  with  and  taste  for  every 
branch  of  the  Arts,  in  which  I  am  deficient  in  a  degree 
bordering  on  ignorance.  If  I  did  not  possess  some  other 
talents,  and  was  not  clever  enough  to  throw  them 
into  the  region  of  the  drama,  I  should  not  evfen  have 
been  noticed  at  his  side ;  but  I  have,  as  it  were,  created 
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a  Dramatic  School  of  my  own,  which  gives  me  a  certain 
superiority,  because  it  is  original.  If  I  strike  into  the 
path  hitherto  followed  by  him  and  many  other  poets, 
I  feel  at  otice  their  immense  superiority  over  me.  But 
this  in  nowise  discourages  me  :  in  proportion  as  I  feel, 
how  many  and  what  talents  or  capacities  are  wanting 
to  me,  in  an  equal  degree  am  I  convinced  of  the  reality 
and  strength  of  that  talent  which,  notwithstanding 
that  want,  has  carried  me  on  so  far ;  for,  without  a 
great  talent  to  counterbalance  so  great  a  deficiency, 
I  never  could  have  succeeded  as  I  have  done  in  making 
an  impression  on  men  of  acknowledged  ability.  Wie- 
land himself  has  avowed  to  me,  more  than  once,  that 
in  many  respects  I  am  his  superior.  I  cannot  alto- 
gether have  been  behindhand  with  this  power,  when  I 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  place  for  a  production  of 
mine  by  the  side  of  one  of  his. 

Wliat  you  say  to  me  about  revising  my  plays  may  be 
true  enough.  To  do  so  at  present  would  neither  suit 
me  nor  be  of  any  use.  My  next  dramatic  production, 
which  will  appear  some  two  years  hence,  will  decide 
my  dramatic  station.  I  have  great  confidence  in 
my  dramatic  powers,  and  I  know  on  what  grounds 
this  confidence  is  founded.  As  yet  chance  has  thrown 
the  subjects  of  my  dramas  in  my  way,  and  they  have 
greatly  embarassed  me,  as  the  composition  has  been  too 
extensive  and  too  rash.  But  wait  till  I  take  some 
simple  plot,  and  brood  over  it.  I  have  such  a  one 
in  petto,  and  shall  make  my  debut  with  it.  The  '  Mi- 
santhrope '  is  too  complicated  and  too  difficult  for  me 
to  risk  my  new  method  on  it ;  and  yet  the  '  Misan- 
trope^  may  prove  the  ground-work  of  my  di'amatic 
reputation. 

The  representation  of  '  Don  Carlos '  seems  to  have 
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interested  you.  Of  us  five  I  ain  the  only  one  who  has 
not  seen  it  on  the  boards,  and  who  will  not  see  it  for 
some  time  to  come.  So  much  the  better !  When  I  do 
see  it,  perhaps  some  three  or  four  years  hence,  that  re- 
presentation will  certainly  have  important  results  for  it. 
.  Your  translation  is  too  late  for  the  March  number  of 
the  '  Mercury.^  If,  therefore,  you  wish  to  make  your 
dehut  with  Wieland  with  an  original  treatise,  I  can 
keep  it  in  my  desk,  as  it  would,  at  all  events,  have  to 
I'emain  two  or  three  weeks  on  the  shelf. 

I  have  a  written  agreement  with  Mauke,  of  Jena, 
respecting  the  '  Memoirs,'  and,  through  Bertuch's  ex- 
ertions, the  conditions  are  very  favourable  to  me.  If 
he  publishes  a  second  edition  of  the  work,  I  am  to  re- 
ceive two  dollars  per  sheet ;  and  if  I  revise  the  work, 
so  as  to  place  '  revised  edition  '  on  the  title-page,  I  am 
to  receive  the  full  remuneration  of  one  Caroline.  On 
deliveiy  of  the  whole  of  the  manuscript  for  one  volume, 
he  is  to  pay  me  down  16  Carolines,  ready  money,  and 
the  remainder  immediately  after  publication. 

My  '  History  of  the  Netherlands '  has  been  very 
favourably  reviewed  by  the  '  Literary  Gazette.'  I  in- 
close you  a  number.  This  review  is  of  some  importance 
to  me  under  present  circumstances. 

Farewell !  and  write  to  me  soon  as  abundantly  as  en 
your  last  dispatch.  It  gave  me  great  pleasure.  Greet 
Minna  and  Dorchen.  Minna's  bon-mot  on  the  Him- 
melstrich  is  excellent.  Charlotte  begs  to  be  remem- 
bered. I  do  not  see  much  of  her,  but  more  of  her 
than  of  any  one  else.  She  pui*poses  writing  to  you 
soon.  Greet  the  other  Minna  kindly  for  me.  I  thank 
her  for  not  forgetting  me.     Adieu. 

Schiller. 
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Dresden,  4  March,  1789- 
I  must  first  add  a  few  words  on  your  last  letter, 
not  having  time  to  do  so  yesterday. 

^VTiat  you  say  to  me  about  proofs  in  support  of  your 
description  of  Art,  almost  makes  me  believe  that  Wie- 
land was  not  so  far  wrong  when  he  denominated  the 
whole  a  versified  philosophical  treatise  rather  than  a 
poem.  At  least,  so  far  I  perfectly  agree  with  him, 
that  poetical  diction  is  not  the  cast  of  the  poem ; 
but  I  ain  of  opinion  that  there  are  many  inter- 
mediate classes  between  the  Lyric  and  the  Didactic. 
Truths  may  excite  inspiration  as  well  as  sensations; 
and  if  the  poet  does  not  confine  himself  to  instructing, 
but  communicates  his  inspirations,  he  still  remains 
withm  his  sphere.  What  the  philosopher  must  prove, 
the  poet  may  cast  into  the  shape  of  a  proposition,  or 
an  oracular  judgment.  The  beauty  of  the  idea  pro- 
cures him  belief.  Whether  your  poem  has  lost  any 
poetical  merit  from  its  substantiality,  will  be  shown 
by  its  success  or  otherwise.  Wieland^s  remark  that 
you  are  deficient  in  fluency,  proves  that  he  is  a  man 
of  keen  observation.  As  regards  the  means  to  remedy 
this  deficiency,  I  perfectly  agree  with  your  method. 
Quiet,  and  no  interruption  from  external  causes,  are 
the  most  important  requisites  to  this  end.  If  you  can 
command  these,  the  rest  is  easy. 

Your  opinion  of  lyrical  compositions  is,  I  think,  not 
correct,  or  at  least  you  confine  them  within  too  nar- 
row limits.  I  comprise  all  those  intermediate  classes 
which  separate  it  from  the  didactic  poem.  Far  be  it 
from  me  however  to  dissuade  you  from  dramatic  com- 
positions ;  but  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  comparison 
you  have  drawn  between  yourself  and  Goethe,    You  have 
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depreciated  yourself  by  your  modesty.  I  doubt  veiy  much 
if  Goethe  possesses  more  talent  than  you.  He  may  be 
a  greater  proficient  in  certain  branches  of  Art ;  but  this 
advantage  you  may  wi'est  from  him  even  in  dramatic 
compositions.  WTiat  Huber  wrote  to  me  about  him 
lately  has  given  me  a  great  insight  into  his  character. 
He  (Goethe)  thinks  that  a  certain  degree  of  coldness 
and  a  want  of  individuality  are  becoming  to  him  as  an 
artist.  An  artist  who  works  with  warmth  easily  recog- 
nizes the  form  of  his  imagination  in  a  few  rough 
sketches,  and  imagines  that  other  eyes  can  as  easily 
discover  it.  Thus  a  sketch  is  often  produced  instead  of 
a  picture.  The  cold-blooded  artist  does  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  carried  away  by  his  ideas ;  and  strives  only 
to  make  the  greatest  possible  impression  upon  the 
public.  He  calls  to  his  aid  all  the  arts  of  deception, 
and  does  not  rest  till  his  work  has  attained  the  highest 
finish  of  perfection. 

My  curiosity  is  excited  to  hear  something  about  your 
new  plan.  All  depends  upon  whether  literary  fame  or 
money  is  the  object  in  view.  For  theatrical  efi'ect  a 
modern  subject  offers  greater  facilities  to  you;  and  you 
would  beless  obstructed  by  the  clothing  of  ideas,  in  giving 
as  much  muscle  to  your  dialogue  as  you  should  think  fit. 
With  an  ancient  subject,  on  the  contrary, you  would  often 
have  to  sacrifice  theatrical  effect  to  satisfy  the  reader. 
Simplicity  would  then  be  difficult;  but  at  the  same 
time  some  of  your  ideas  would  perhaps  be  more  in 
their  place  than  in  a  modern  world ;  at  all  events 
you  would  have  a  field  for  your  noble  iambics,  which 
Goethe  cannot  equal. 

I  do  not  yet  quite  clearly  understand  what  your  plans 
are  respecting  the  '  IMemoirs,'  and  how  I  am  to  assist 
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you.  Write  to  me  fuller  on  this  subject,  as  also  about 
the  'Thalia.'  Is  it  true  that  it  is  going  to  stop,  and 
wherefore  ?  Are  two  more  numbers  to  be  published  ? 
And  now  for  the  '  Ghost-seer.'  I  have  read  it  over  three 
or  four  times,  and  cannot  yet  come  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  respecting  it — I  mean  as  regards  the  philoso- 
phical dialogue.  The  historical  portions  of  it  pleased 
me  at  the  very  first  reading.  It  contains  fine  delinea- 
tions of  character,  which  gave  rise  to  the  thought 
within  me  that  you  would  be  successful  in  the  higher 
branches  of  comedy.  German  literature  is  woefully 
poor  in  this  particular  branch.  The  French,  the  Ita- 
lians, and  the  English  are  far  from  having  exhausted 
it.  Lessing  and  Engel  alone  have  given  proofs  of  what 
they  might  do.  licnz,  Klinger,  and  Beck  are  without 
taste.  Iffland  has  talent,  but  his  style  shows  negli- 
gence. Goethe  has  only  tried  his  hand  in  a  few  small 
plays,  with  the  exception  of  a  touch  here  and  there 
in  some  of  his  larger  pieces.  You  have  given  great 
proofs  of  your  abilities  in  this  line  in  '  Kabale  and 
Liebe,'  a  play  which  is  not  a  favourite  of  mine. 

I  think  for  the  sake  of  the  connection  of  the 
story  it  is  as  well  that  the  Armenian  disappears 
for  a  time  from  the  stage,  as  at  the  end  of  the 
second  part  he  has  excited  the  suspicions  of  the 
Prince.  A  few  words  to  point  out  this  circumstance  to 
the  reader  might  not  have  been  out  of  place,  as  many 
will  wonder  what  has  become  of  the  Armenian  or  Sici- 
lian. In  the  philosophical  dialogue  you  have  suc- 
ceeded well  in  ennobling  the  doubt  of  immortality. 
Man's  worth  and  morality  are  safe  in  the  Prince's  sys- 
tem ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  if  such  a  system  har- 
monizes with   the  previous    state  of  his  mind.      His 
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dependance  upon  external  causes,  and  all  such,  which 
you  style  the  defective  points  of  his  character,  is  not 
explained.  He  might  follow  this  system,  and  yet  re- 
main the  same ;  he  might  revel  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
present — but  nobly.  And  an  objection  might  therefore 
be  raised  to  the  length  of  the  dialogue,  which  is  not  an 
essential  link  in  the  chain  of  events.  If  I  were  to  pass 
a  strict  criticism  upon  it,  I  could  point  out  passages  of 
the  highest  dramatic  powder,  such  as  the  allegory  of  the 
curtain,  and  some  passages  on  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Present;  others  of  great  beauty  and  well  expressed, 
such  as  the  '  Virtuoso,'  and  the  origin  of  immorahty 
from  want  of  strength  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  passages  too  full  of  sophistry  and  of  too  di- 
dactic a  tone. 

As  regards  your  translation  of  '  Iphigenia,'  I  must  tell 
you  frankly  that  I  feel  no  enthusiasm  for  it.  It  may 
be  welcome  to  the  lovers  of  Greek  literature,  but  my 
hour  for  the  Greeks  has  not  yet  struck.  First  of  all  I 
must  compare  your  translation  with  the  Greek  original, 
to  see  if  you  have  not  embellished  it.  Some  passages, 
especially  the  choruses,  had  of  course  an  effect  upon 
me.  But  I  am  still  untutored,  and  the  pearls  are  too 
sparingly  strung ;  and  what  is  designed  to  appear  as 
heroic  simplicity,  seemed  to  me  coarse  and  vulgar. 
Why  not  preserve  the  former  and  reject  the  latter  ?  As 
an  occupation  for  your  leisure  hours  I  will  let  it  pass. 
It  may  also  be  of  service  to  you  in  giving  you  a  less 
ornate  style ;  but  this  work  should  not  occupy  much 
of  your  time. 

What  I  have  read  of  ]\Ioritz's  pamphlet  seems  to  me 
well  written.  His  language  is  somewhat  diy.  Let  me 
brood  over  it,  and  I  may  have  something  more  to  say 
on  the  subject. 
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How  do  you  pass  your  time  in  other  respects  ?  You 
do  not  seemingly  mix  much  in  society.  Have  you 
dropped  all  your  old  acquaintances  at  Weimar  ?  Write 
to  me  also  on  these  matters;  they  are  of  interest 
tome. 

Körner. 
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